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THE  TWO  AEISTOCEACIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Painful  experience  had  rendered  Lady 
Arden  sensible  of  the  wisdom  as  well  as  of 
the  beauty  of  candour.  Conscious  how  many 
human  miseries  arise  from  reserve  between 
those  who,  if  they  have  to  act  in  concert, 
cannot  too  thoroughly  understand  each  other, 
she  lost  no  time  in  relating  to  her  brother-in- 
law —  tenderly  but  firmly  —  her  motives  for 
desiring  that  Barbara  might  accompany  her 
back  to  Arden  Hall.     It  was  not  enough  to  say 
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that  her  niece  must  not  remain  within  reach 
of  Mapleford.    She  told  him,  with  many  tears, 
that  she  believed  poor  Barbara  to  have  be- 
stowed her  affections  where  the  gift  was  un- 
acceptable ;  and  after  completely  mastering  the 
state  of  the  case,  Barneson  grasped  her  hand, 
and  thanked  her  warmly   for   the   frankness 
of  her  confidence.     His  first  impression  was 
that   of  every  parent  under  similar   circum- 
stances— that  his  girl  had  been  unfairly  used, 
— that  his  girl  was  too  good  for  any  Vere  of 
them  all.     He  had  never  sought  the  acquaint- 
ance of  these  great  people.     They  had  come 
out  of  their  way  to  intrude  upon  his  humble 
home.     And  now,  they  pretended  to  reject  and 
insult  one  of  the  fairest  and  sweetest  of  God's 
creatures,  only  because  she  had  not  a  lord  for 
her  father ! 

His  voice  was  choked  with  passion  as  these 
last  words  escaped  his  lips :  and  Rhoda  was  judi- 
cious enough  to  let  him  pant  away  his  indig- 
nation.   But  after  a  few  angry  sentences,  Bar- 
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neson  became  himself  again ; — temperate,  reso- 
lute, and  kind.  For  the  present,  at  least,  Lady 
Arden's  suggestions  were  thankfully  accepted. 
That  Barbara  should  accompany  her  aunt  and 
cousin  back  to  Arden  Hall,  would  appear  as 
natural  to  others,  as  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
herself.  The  Manor  House,  the  scene  of  her 
mother's  youthful  love  and  unhappy  accident, 
had  long  excited  the  strongest  interest  in  her 
heart ;  and  as  Edward  had  returned  to  College, 
and  her  father  was  wanted  at  the  Bracknell 
Works,  no  surprise  was  expressed  at  the 
sudden  project.  The  two  cousins  seemed  to 
hail  it  with  the  pleasure  experienced  by  all 
young  people  in  novelty  and  change. 

But  though  open  and  afiPectionate  in  their 
mutual  intercourse,  there  existed  between  them 
on  one  subject,  reserve  as  complete  as  formerly 
between  their  mothers.  To  Althy,  Berbara 
had  never  pronounced  the  name  of  Barnard 
Vere  ;  to  her  dear  Barbe,  Althy  always  spoke 
of  Walter  Wrottesley  in  a  tone  of  disparage- 
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ment,  as  "that  foolish  Sir  Walter."  And 
though  both,  from  natural  presentiments,  con- 
nected their  sudden  journey  by  some  inexpli- 
cable concatenation  with  Mapleford  and  its  in- 
mates, neither  of  them  had  courage  to  hint  a 
conjecture  bearing  upon  the  secret  of  her 
heart.  They  were  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  countenance  of  their  parents, 
for  Lady  Althea  not  to  perceive  that  her  mo- 
ther's temper  was  at  its  warmest, — that  she 
was  both  angry  and  uneasy ;  or  for  Barbara 
not  to  feel  anxious  at  the  more  than  usual 
tenderness  of  her  father's  demeanour.  On  the 
eve  of  her  departure  from  Heronhurst,  he 
could  scarcely  take  his  eyes  from  her  face,  or 
his  hand  from  hers. 

Emotions  of  many  kinds  rendered  her  ner- 
vous at  quitting  home ;  and  as  she  endeavoured 
to  cough  down  a  rising  sob,  poor  Barneson's 
quick  ear  became  alarmed,  and  his  low 
whisper  to  his  sister-in-law  was  overheard  by 
his  daughter : — "  They  are  driving  her  away 
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from  this  mild  climate,  \^hicb  I  have  sacrificed 
so  much  to  obtain.  They  are  driving  her  away 
from  her  happy  home  !"— "  They  .^"— Who  ?— 
No  wonder  that  the  young  girl's  feelings  were 
disturbed  by  the  strange  assertion  ! — 

Nor  w^ere  the  new  objects  and  personages 
to  whom  she  was  introduced  at  Arden,  calcu- 
lated to  abstract  them  from  their  sorrow. 
The  vastness  of  the  place,  as  compared  with 
any  she  had  previously  inhabited,  overpowered 
her  spirits.  The  long,  wide,  wainscoted  cor- 
ridors and  dull  galleries  of  the  Hall,  dis- 
played only  (in  place  of  gorgeous  allegories 
by  Rubens,  or  landscapes  full  of  suavity  by 
Claude  and  Poussin,  enlivening  those  of 
Mapleford,)  stiff  old  Ladies  Littlecote  of 
former  centuries,  and  the  red-nosed  Judges, 
severe  Bishops,  and  solemn  Speakers,  who 
had  collaterally  illustrated  the  line :  the  effi- 
gies of  these  obscure  illustrious,  w^ho  had  never 
stepped  out  of  the  annals  of  office  into  the 
pages  of  history,  being  scarcely  more  interesting 
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than  the  square  feet  of  carved  oak  they  served 
to  conceal. 

Many  of  the  rooms  were  hung  with  tapestry ; 
and  the  coved  ceiUngs  discoloured  with  faded 
frescoes  which,  as  they  bore  the  name  of  Re- 
becca, it  would  have  been  thought  sacrilege  to 
repaint.  Even  Lady  Arden's  suite,  though 
supplied  with  every  modern  comfort,  had  been 
so  long  unoccupied,  that  they  lacked  the  cozy, 
cheerful  air  distinguishing  her  own  apartments 
at  Heronhurst. 

It  was  what  country  people  graphically  de- 
scribe as  the  "  fall ;" — those  misty  days  of 
Autumn,  in  which  only  sportsmen,  or  farmers 
who  have  made  a  good  harvest,  take  delight : 
when  the  best-kept  garden-walks  are  littered 
with  leaves,  and  the  finest  park  has  a  tawny, 
desolate  aspect ;  when,  within-doors,  fires  are 
a  matter  of  caprice,  not  of  customary  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  factitious  sunshine  of  life  is  as 
much  wanting  as  that  of  the  skies.  Every- 
thing looks  dead,  damp,  disconsolate;  yet,  as 
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we  linger  in  saying  farewell  to  the  friend  about 
to  leave  us,  we  cling  to  the  faded  aspect  of 
nature,  and  are  slow  to  accept  our  winter 
pleasures. — Barbara  missed  her  beautiful  con- 
servatory and  southward-looking  rooms.  Even 
the  voluntaries  played  by  Althy  on  the  organ 
in  the  old  hall,  in  which  the  hot-air  apparatus 
was  not  yet  in  use  for  the  winter  season,  served 
to  chill  her  distempered  mind  and  frame. 

The  new  friends  with  whom  she  had  to 
make  acquaintance,  were  scarcely  more  ingra- 
tiating than  the  echoing  galleries.  Between 
the  Mrs.  Littlecote  of  to-day  and  the  aunt 
Helen  described  by  her  cousin  six  years  be- 
fore, there  was  as  much  discrepancy  as  between 
Heronhurst  and  Arden  Hall.  Even  Lady 
Althea  was  forced  to  admit  that  she  was  a 
little  altered.  The  marriage  into  which  she 
had  been  lectured,  had  soured  her  temper ;  or 
the  perpetual  sunshine  of  her  husband's  face 
brought  storms  into  her  own.  The  foolish  man 
whose  compliments  and  smiles  were  unceasing, 
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and  whose  company  was  not  to  be  shaken  off, 
seemed  to  prey  upon  her  spirits.  Either  she 
was  conscience-stricken  at  having  pledged  her- 
self to  love,  honour,  and  obey  so  intolerable  a 
bore;  or  perhaps,  as  vipers  and  adders  are 
found  nestling  in  sunny  banks,  fragrant  with 
violets  and  fair  with  primroses,  she  had  dis- 
covered an  incongruous  nature  under  that  su- 
perficial suavity. 

It  was  only  Lady  Littlecote  in  whom  Bar- 
bara found  cause  for  sympathy.  The  quiet 
dowager,  attired  in  the  white  wrapper  and  close 
cap  of  an  invalid,  reminded  her,  by  her  soft, 
low  voice  and  kindly  countenance,  of  her  dear 
mother, — her  dear  mother  such  as  she  might 
have  been  after  thirty  years'  survival.  But  the 
spirit  has  no  age ;  and  the  nature  of  both, 
full  of  grace  and  concihation,  was  one  and  the 
same. 

In  her  visits  to  the  Manor  House,  accord- 
ingly, she  found  her  chief  comfort.  Even  her 
cousin  was  altered  for  the  worse  by  her  return 
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to  Arden  Hall.  Her  "  foot  was  on  her  native 
heath,  and  her  name  was  Macgregor ;"  her  cha- 
racter seeming  to  reconstruct  itself  by  con- 
tact with  the  stately  home  of  her  ancestors. 
She  was  not  the  less  loving  or  the  less  cour- 
teous.    But — 

Stately  stepped  she  East^he  ha*, 
And  stately  stepped  she  West, — 

lost  in  reveries  for  which  Barbara  could  assign 
no  other  origin  than  the  influence  of  those  dig- 
nified surroundings. 

Lucky  for  both,  had  the  surmise  been  a 
just  one !  The  wandering  thoughts  of  Lady 
Althea  were  ever  in  Westmoreland  or  the  High- 
lands ; — wondering  whether,  on  her  father's 
return,  now  daily  expected,  she  should  "  find 
him  as  prejudiced  against  every  one  bearing 
the  name  of  Wrottesley,  as  was  predicted  by 
mamma.'* 

Poor  Barneson  meanwhile,  solitary  and 
sore-minded,  went  stalking  over  his  farm 
at  Heronhurst,  as  little  conscious  of  his  own 
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whereabout,  as  if  he  had  been  ploughing  the 
main.  He  had  run  his  head  against  a  stone 
wall,  and  could  not  forgive  himself  the  blow 
he  had  received. 

But  Mark  was  no  longer  the  amenable 
youth,  over  v/hom  even  his  sister  Chrissy  had 
been  a  plummet.  Except  when  blinded  by  his 
affections,  he  was  a  vigorous,  practical,  hard- 
minded  man.  The  buffets  of  the  world  and 
the  friction  of  much  business,  had  strengthened 
and  polished  his  understanding.  Just  as  his 
once  lanky  hair  now  clustered  in  thick  masses 
round  his  forehead,  his  strong  hand  and  heart 
were  prepared  to  grapple  with  reverses. 

"  Those  Veres  should  never  say,  never  learn, 
how  much  their  arrogance  had  wounded  him. 
If  he  had  been  weak  enough  to  meet  half- 
way the  impertinent  patronage  of  Mapleford, 
he  would  be  the  first  to  shake  off  that  hollow 
alliance.'' 

An  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  for 
demonstration. 
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The  moment  Lord  and  Lady  UUesmere 
heard  of  Lady  Arden  and  her  niece's  depar- 
ture, they  honoured  him  with  a  friendly  and 
famiUar  invitation  to  dinner  ;  and  before  their 
servant  could  pass  the  lodge  gates,  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  cold  note  of  refusal. 

Poor  Barneson  fancied  that  this  act  of  pet- 
ulance evinced  indifference  to  their  civilities. 
But  how  was  he  to  seem  indifferent,  while 
smarting  from  the  slights  of  a  class  in  which 
he  knew  himself  to  be  an  intruder,  and  in 
which  he  had  vowed  all  his  life-long,  never  to 
intrude  ?  He  felt  himself  to  be  in  fault. 
He  knew  that,  with  more  self-government,  he 
should  have  abided  at  Whortle  Hill ;  or,  at  all 
events,  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  spot 
which  was  his  Mecca ;  the  spot  from  which 
he  derived  consequence  and  honour,  as  An- 
taeus his  strength  from  his  mother-earth. 
What  business  had  he  among  those  aristocratic 
feudal  landowners  of  Weald,  Mapleford,  and 
Allonby  ? — What  business  had  his  son  among 
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those  noble  yacliters  ?  —  Both  were  out 
of  their  soundings.  Both  might  suffer  ship- 
wreck. But  shipwreck  was  a  word  too  terrible 
to  admit  of  including  his  idohsed  Barbara 
among  the  victims  of  his  folly. 

The  frittering  away  of  a  sum  of  money 
which,  invested  in  the  Works,  would  have  ena- 
bled him  to  carry  out  various  long-projected 
improvements  that  the  gigantic  advance  of 
engineering  science  rendered  all  but  neces- 
sary, now  appeared  a  crime.  Squandered  upon 
his  fatal  paradise,  what  had  it  done  for  him  ? 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  a  few  weeks, 
elevated  his  darling  daughter  to  a  giddy  height, 
her  sudden  fall  from  which  might  prove  far 
more  injurious  than  her  mother's  from  the  win- 
dow seat  of  Arden  Manor. 

His  first  visit  to  Warwickshire  confirmed 
this  grievous  apprehension,  Though  nearly 
a  month  had  elapsed  since  her  instalment  at 
the  Hall,  the  Earl  had  been  only  a  few  days 
returned  from  the  Highlands  ;  and  his  lord- 
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ship's  appearance  in  the  family  circle,  by 
imposing  a  further  constraint  on  Barbara's 
timid  nature,  completed  her  previous  depres- 
sion. She  looked  far  paler  and  sadder  than 
before  her  departure  for  Italy  the  preceding 
year ;  smihng  upon  him  so  sweetly  and  yet 
so  faintly,  that  the  same  terrors  arose  in 
his  mind  which  then  assailed  him.  In  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  made  for  the  restoration 
of  his  darling's  health, 

now  would  canker-sorrow  eat  his  bud 


And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  her  cheek, 
And  she  would  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague  fit, 
And  so  would  die  ! — 

Had  her  poor  mother  lived,  Lettice,  with 
her  simple-minded  tenderness,  would  never 
have  sanctioned  the  weakness  in  which  origi- 
nated the  peril  of  their  child. — Her  mother 
would  have  gathered  her  safely  under  her 
wings. — Her  mother  would  never  have  quitted 
Whortle  HiU  !— 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Anxious  to  prolong  his  scrutiny  over  the 
object  of  his  fond  solicitude,  and  ascertain 
whether  the  emotion  arising  from  his  unex- 
pected arrival  might  not  be  the  cause  of  her 
tears,  poor  Mark  did  not,  as  in  former  times, 
refuse  the  courteous  entreaties  of  Lord  Arden 
that  he  would  remain  to  dine  and  sleep  at 
the  Hall.  And  for  once,  these  hospitable  over- 
tures were  sincere.  The  Earl  was  really  an- 
xious that   his  brother-in-law  should  be  his 
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guest.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  recently 
heard  from  his  son — his  companion  on  the 
moors — of  the  intimacy  with  Ned  Barneson 
which  untoward  circumstances  had  brought 
to  pass ;  and  since  prevention  was  impossible, 
it  was  as  well  to  place  the  connection  at  once 
on  the  clearest  footing.  In  the  next,  he  was 
desirous  of  a  word  or  two  of  explanation 
with  the  Birmingham  aristocrat,  which  he 
had  not  found  time,  since  his  return  home,  to 
attempt  with  his  wife.  With  her,  moreover, 
explanations  were  difficult.  Lady  Arden  was 
still  apt  to  listen  w^ith  the  temper  of  Rhoda 
rather  than  with  the  cool  exercise  of  her  ex- 
cellent understanding.  Barneson,  he  hoped, 
would  be  more  reasonable. 

When  they  were  left  alone,  therefore,  over 
their  wine, — a  crisis  of  familiarity  so  alarming 
to  Lady  Arden  twenty  years  before, — his  lord- 
ship, in  all  the  sociability  of  a  table  drawn 
towards  the  fire,  and  a  bottle  of  port  of  a 
pedigree  as  ancient  as  his  own,  which  he  would 
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not,  however,  have  tasted  himself,  to  add  a 
strawberry-leaf  to  his  coronet, — began  com- 
plimenting his  visitor  on  the  beauty  and  merit 
of  his  daughter. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  so  lovely  a 
face,"  said  he.  ^'  Her  countenance  possesses 
the  ineffable  sweetness  of  Guido's  Sybil.'' 

"  Exactly  the  same  expression  as  her 
mother's,"  replied  Barneson,  gravely. 

"  To  my  wonder  and  regret,  but  not  to 
my  shame,  for  the  fault  was  not  altogether 
mine, — I  never  saw  my  poor  sister-in-law,'' 
replied  Lord  Arden  in  a  deferential  tone. 
"  But  her  features  can  scarcely  have  been 
purer  or  more  perfect  than  those  of  her 
child." 

The  heart  of  Mark  Barneson  throbbed  within 
him.  Six  weeks  before,  such  testimony  to 
Barbara's  merits  would  scarcely  have  arrested 
his  attention.    Now,  how  welcome  the  tribute  ! 

"  I  am  therefore  the  more  surprised  and 
grieved  to  find,"  added  the  Earl,  graciously, 
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"that  she  has  fallen  in  with  what  I  sin- 
cerely beheve  to  be  the  only  family  in 
England  capable  of  undervaluing  so  much 
sweetness." 

"  Lady  Arden  has  told  you,  then  ?"  re- 
joined Mark,  in  a  low  voice ; — a  little  surprised 
—for  he  had  not  imagined  his  sister-in-law  to 
be  on  such  confidential  terms  with  her  lord. 

"  Told  me  ? — Told  me  what  /—No, — since 
my  return  home,  I  have  had  no  conversation 
with  Lady  Arden  respecting  her  niece,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  family-affairs.  It  was  that 
pompous  blockhead.  Lord  UUesmere,  who, 
though,  thank  Heaven,  no  customary  corre- 
spondent of  mine,  thought  it  necessary  to 
address  me  on  the  subject." 

"  Scarcely  fair,  I  think ;  considering  that 
nothing  has  passed  between  the  young  people 
which  called  for  parental  interference." 

"  That  was  the  point  of  his  letter.  He 
wrote  to  me  to  complain  that  nothing  had 
passed  between  his  son  and   my   daughter; 

vo: .  in.  c 
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because  the  young  gentleman  had  thought 
proper  to  fall  in  love  with  her  cousin." 

"Was  a  marriage  ever  projected,  then, 
between  Lady  Althea  and  Lord  Bernard  T' 

**  By  Ullesmere,  perhaps  ;  certainly,  by  no 
other  person.  From  first  to  last,  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  his  dissatisfaction." 

"A  man  has  a  right  to  form  his  ow^n  esti- 
mate of  the  claims  of  his  children,"  rejoined 
Barneson,  a  little  hoarse,  but  endeavouring  to 
be  impartial. 

"Certainly,  certainly. — And  every  man  is 
as  liable  to  have  his  exorbitant  over-estimate 
laughed  at,  as  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  find  his  budget  picked  to  pieces  by  the 
Opposition.  I  can  only  say,  my  dear  Bar- 
neson, that  if  I  had  a  son, — a  son  I  mean 
entitled  to  succeed  to  my  fortune  and  estates, 
— nothing  would  make  me  prouder  or  happier 
than  to  find  him  select  such  a  Countess  as 
your  gentle  Barbara." 

Again,  the  honest  heart  of  the  manufacturer 
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thrilled  to  the  core.  And  what  did  Lord 
Arden  lose  by  his  vague  professions  ? 

"  The  truth  is,  Barneson,"  he  resumed, 
"  the  Ullesmeres,  who  are  getting  in  years 
and  have  married  their  daughters,  look  to 
having  their  favourite  son  and  his  wife  become 
their  inmates  at  Mapleford." 

"  Lord  and  Lady  Ullesmere  might  find  a  less 
amiable  daughter-in-law  for  the  purpose  than 
my  Barbara,"  replied  Mark. 

"  I  believe  you. — But  as  they  are  able  to 
give  their  son  only  a  younger  brother's  fortune, 
what  would  become  of  the  young  couple  at 
their  death,  if  accustomed  to  an  establishment 
of  fifty  thousand  a  year?  Althy's  property 
constituted,  I  verily  believe,  her  attraction 
in  their  eyes.  As  my  only  child,  she  is 
supposed,  by  persons  ignorant  that  I  have 
other  claims  upon  me,  to  be  a  considerable 
heiress ;  to  say  nothing  of  her  mother's  fortune, 
to  which  she  will  naturally  succeed  at  her 
death.     Such,   my   dear  sir,  was   my  friend 

c  2 
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Ullesmere's  noble  motive  for  making  up  to 
you  as  he  did  while  Lady  Arden  and  her 
daughter  were  your  inmates." 

Another  unmerited  snub  for  poor  Mark  ! — 
"  Fortunately,  there  is  no  harm  done/* 
resumed  Lord  Arden,  carefully  peeling  a 
walnut. — "  If  that  sort  of  flirtation  begins  and 
comes  to  nothing,  in  London  during  the 
season,  the  poor  girl  loses  in  the  eyes  of  society 
by  being  left  planted. — But  as  regards  this 
little  affair,  no  one  but  ourselves  knows  a 
syllable  of  the  matter  ;  and  in  02ir  eyes  it  goes 
for  nothing." 

"Who  can  tell?" — cried  the  indignant 
Barneson — out  of  patience  with  the  easy 
insouciance  of  this  plausible  optimist. — "A 
girl,  even  though  a  manufacturer's  daughter, 
may  have  a  heart.  A  girl,  even  though  born 
in  Birmingham,  may  suffer  from  being  cast 
off  by  a  young  rascal,  who  has  gained 
her  affections  for  the  pastime  of  an  idle 
hour." 
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*'  In  these  days,  girls  seldom  die  of  love/' 
smiled  the  Earl,  still  too  busy  with  his  walnut 
to  notice  the  rising  choler  of  his  guest.  "  I 
admit  that  yours  appears  to  be  a  loving, 
feminine  creature ;  for  which  reason  I  fancied 
that  her  feehngs  would  be  the  less  apt  to  fret 
against  the  golden  wires  of  Mapleford  and 
Ullesmere  House.  Althy  is  a  different  being  1 
Althy  has  great  genius,  and  a  high  temper  :• — 
her  mother's  temper,  her  mother's  talents  : — 
not  a  grain  of  Littlecote  in  her  composition. 
If  Althy  had  married  Lord  Bernard,  she  would 
have  poignarded  that  eternal  old  proser  his 
mother,  some  day,  with  one  of  her  own 
knitting-needles  !" 

"You  do  not  speak  over-partially  of  your 
only  daughter,"  observed  Barneson  gravely. 

"  I  speak  like  a  man  of  the  world,  who  is 
telling  plain  truths  to  a  man  of  sense.  Between 
ourselves,  Barneson,"  continued  his  lordship, 
looking  round  cautiously  at  the  folding-screen, 
—for  though  Bob  Gresham's  pearl  of  a  butler 
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had  long  retired  into  private  life,  his  successor 
was  equally  keen  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
— "  between  ourselves,  since  that  frightful 
history  of  young  Lambert  reached  my  ears, 
I  have  never  seen  anger  brighten  the  eyes 
of  ray  wife  or  daughter,  without  a  shudder  for 
the  consequences.'* 

**rwas  in  hopes  you  were  still  ignorant 
of  a  family  disgrace  that  need  never  have 
been  confided  to  you,''  said  Barneson  in  a  hu- 
mihated  tone.  "  Poor  Zack's  misconduct  was 
known  to  so  few  persons,  even  at  the  time, 
that—" 

"  Nay,  nay,  nay !"  remonstrated  the  Earl, 
"  his  unfortunate  end  must  have  been  generally 
rumoured  in  Birmingham  " — 

"Far  from  it.  My  brother-in-law  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  accidentally  killed  in  a 
brawl.  Even  his  sister,  my  wife,  lived  and 
died  in  ignorance  of  the  truth." 

"It  was,  nevertheless,  from  Birmingham 
that  the  anonymous  letter  reached  me  which 
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first  acquainted  me  with  the  fact,"  said  Lord 
Arden,  firmly  ;  "  and  another  person,  a  person 
very  dear  to  me,  was  apprised  in  the  same 
hand-writing  of  that  and  many  other  par- 
ticulars disparaging  to  the  Lamberts.  There 
is  a  traitor  of  some  sort  or  other,  in  Birming- 
ham, who  owes  you  all  a  bitter  grudge." 

"  So  Lady  Arden  assures  me.  But  I 
believe — I  trust — that  her  suspicions  as  to  the 
supposed  enemy  are  misplaced." 

"  Only  last  year,"  resumed  the  Earl,  in  the 
same  confidential  whisper,  "  while  Lady  Arden 
was  with  your  daughter  at  Nice,  my  un- 
desirable correspondent  officiously  apprised 
me  that  you  had  acquired  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  a  mysterious  and  disreputable 
manner,  which  you  ascribed  to  a  pretended 
legacy  from  an  uncle  who  disinherited  you 
thirty  years  before." 

*'  Can  you  show  me  that  letter?"  inquired 
Barneson  eagerly,  —  the  fire  kindled  in  his 
yes,  emulating  one  of  the  worst  moods  of  poor 
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Zack  Lambert.  "  A  sight  of  the  handwriting 
might  enable  me  to  unmask  our  foe  !" 

"  Do  you  imagine  that  I  preserve  such  dis- 
graceful slanders  ?"  cried  Lord  Arden.  *'  I 
put  them  where  every  honest  man  ought  to 
place  an  anonymous  letter, — in  the  fire  1  But 
such  pertinacity  in  vindictiveness  is  somewhat 
unusual.  It  is  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
—  just  after  my  marriage,  —  that  the  first 
attempt  was  made  to  prejudice  me  against  my 
wife.'* 

Barneson  waived  his  head,  as  if  to  signify — 
"  and  unfortunately  not  without  success." 
But  his  brother-in-law  negatived  the  charge. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  the  seeds  of  discord  be- 
tween us  were  wilfully  and  wantonly  sown  by 
herself. — And  whenever  you  feel  inchned  to 
judge  harshly  of  me,  my  dear  Barneson,  be  it 
some  extenuation  of  my  faults, — my  vices,  if 
you  will, — that  never,  under  any  measure  of 
provocation,  have  I  given  her  cause  to  sup- 
pose that  I  was  acquainted  with  the  family 
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shame  which  it  was  her  pleasure,  and  certainly 
her  interest,  to  conceal.  She  will  go  to  her 
grave  ignorant  that  I  ever  heard  the  name  of 
her  brother." 

Barneson  remained  sad  and  silent,  from 
profound  regret  that  a  man  capable  of  such 
generous  self-government  should  live  in  sys- 
tematic disregard  of  the  best  duties  of  life. 
But  a  new  doubt  was  preying  on  his  mind. 
Might  not  the  same  malignant  enemy  who 
had  denounced  the  family  to  Lord  Arden,  have 
conveyed  to  Mapleford  also  that  cruel  family 
degradation  ?  —  If,  as  Rhoda  seemed  to 
infer,  Alick  Ferrier  was  the  author  of  all 
this  mischief,  the  gossiping  of  his  wife  proved 
that  she  was  completely  versed  in  the  neigh- 
bourships of  Heronhurst ;  for,  more  than  once, 
Mrs.  Ferrier  had  sarcastically  cross-questioned 
him  concerning  their  visits  to  Mapleford. — 
In  that  case,  he  could  almost  excuse  the  re- 
pugnance of  Lord  and  Lady  Ullesmere  to  the 
family-connection. 
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"  No, — I  think  not, — I  am  pretty  sure  not !" 
replied  his  host,  when  Barneson,  deeply  moved, 
communicated  the  suggestion.  "  With  such 
a  topic  to  prose  upon,  Ullesmere  is  not  the 
man  to  let  me  off  under  less  than  ten  pages  ! 
He  is  incapable  of  suppressing  his  participa- 
tion in  such  a  mystery.  Ullesmere  would  have 
delighted  in  morally  laying  his  finger  to  his 
nose,  and  showing  me  he  was  behind  the  scenes 
of  my  domestic  tragedy." 

"  Still,  the  same  fiend  who  intruded  on 
your  Lordship,  may  have  pursued  us  into  our 
new  neighbourhood." 

"Not  improbable,  certainly.  But  my 
own  opinion  is,  that  if  Barbara's  father,  in- 
stead of  her  uncle,  had  committed  mur- 
der  " 

"  Homicide — "  interposed  Mark — ^jealous 
of  the  memory  of  poor  Zack  as  of  his  own 
credit. 

"  —  had  died,  at  all  events,  in  gaol 
under  a  criminal  charge — a  dowry  of  a  few 
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hundred  thousand  pounds  would  have 
bleached  her  as  white  as  snow." 

"  A  few  hundred  thousands  !"  repeated 
Barneson,  shrugging  his  shoulders  at  hearing 
money  so  slightly  dealt  with ;  or  perhaps  at 
hearing  an  English  Earl  allude  thus  to  one  of 
his  order.  It  was  not  so  that  Mark  him- 
self would  have  spoken  behind  his  back  of 
some  Birmingham  brass-founder  ! — 

An  announcement  that  coffee  was  served 
in  the  drawing-room,  fortunately  interrupted 
the  conversation. 

"I  have  learned  my  lesson,  and  it  is  a 
bitter  one,"  said  he  as  they  rose  from  table. 
"  But  I  have  at  least  to  thank  your  Lordship 
for  your  unreserved  explanations.  The  insight 
you  have  given  me  into  the  character  of  your 
friend '' 

"Acquaintance  "  amended,  in  his  turn,  the 
Earl. 

"  — reconciles  me  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
never  likely  to  become  my  own.     I  have  only 
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to  pray  for  a  happier  home  and  kinder  accept- 
ance for  Barbara,  among  persons  on  whom  her 
good  quahties  will  not  be  thrown  away." 

Barneson,  however,  had  much  more  to 
pray  for,  could  he  have  surmised  the  further 
vexations  awaiting  him. 

If  the  advance  made  for  his  friendship  by 
the  Vere  family  on  his  establishment  in  Sussex 
had  been  as  warm  as  they  were  unsought, 
the  obsequiousness  with  which  Weald  Forest 
had  seconded  the  motion,  was  all  but  ludi- 
crous. No  sooner  did  Mrs.  Herbert  learn 
from  the  exaggerations  of  vulgar  report  that 
Barneson  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  about 
twenty  thousand  a  year,  than  she  had  resolved 
to  cement  an  aUiance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  so  desirable  a  neighbour:  swallowing 
Lady  Arden's  insolence  as  though  it  were  the 
softest  of  sawder. 

Ready  at  all  times  to  dine  at  Mapleford 
on  the  shortest  notice,  now  that  Lord  Ber- 
nard was  at  home,  two  or  three  of  the  Her- 
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berts  were  usually  included  in  little  parties 
formed  for  the  Barnesons  and  Ardens ;  and 
though  the  experienced  mother  of  the  lamb- 
kins soon  perceived  that  they  had  not  a 
chance  with  Lady  Ulles mere's  son  or  nephew 
against  the  beauty  of  Barbara  or  distinction  of 
Lady  Althea,  she  fancied  that,  if  either  of  these 
could  be  thrown  from  her  pedestal,  one  of  the 
prattlers  might  usurp  her  place. 

But  even  this  farsighted  process  was  of 
less  moment  than  the  capture  of  the  young 
heir  of  Heronhurst.  —  Ned  Barneson  was  a 
fine,  open,  young  fellow, — a  gentleman  at 
heart ; — with  no  transcendent  abilities  to  mar 
his  prospects  in  life, — nor  a  grain  of  mistrust 
in  his  nature  to  place  him  on  his  guard 
against  his  fellow-creatures.  He  accepted 
people  as  he  found  them  ;  incapable  as  yet  of 
surmising  how  many  actors  and  actresses 
figure  on  the  world's  wide  stage. 

The  home  of  his  friend,  Digby  Herbert,  was 
the  first  pleasant  house  which  had  opened  its 
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arms  to  welcome  him  :  and  why  close  his  ears 
against  the  song  of  the  syrens,  which  seemed 
to  him  a  chorus  of  angels  ?  Such  a  charming 
family, — such  domestic  people, — so  different 
from  the  fashionable  fortune-hunters  of  London 
life  ; — the  girls,  contented  to  make  their  own 
beautiful  dresses  as  well  as  the  more  homely 
dresses  of  the  poor  ! — "  Pattern  girls, — model 
girls,"  —  as  Lady  Ullesmere,  repeating  the 
specious  words  of  their  mother,  was  perpetu- 
ally parroting  to  the  neighbourhood. 

When  he  rode  over  to  confer  with  Digby, 
he  was  sure  to  be  ushered  into  a  morning- 
room  full  of  easels  and  albums,  pianos,  con- 
certinas, and  guitars, — half-finished  miniatures, 
and  half-embroidered  altar-cloths ; — above  all, 
elaborately  finished  young  ladies, — on  whose 
smooth  bandeaux  the  morning  sun  shone 
pleasantly,  and  on  whose  smooth  demeanour  it 
would  have  been  charitable  to  him  had  it 
thrown  a  light. 

Chatty,  cheerful,  affectionate  among  them- 
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selves  and  courteous  to  their  guests,  who 
could  resist  their  invitations  ?  Certainly  not 
such  a  tyro  in  the  School  of  Design  as  Ned 
Barneson.  Frank  almost  to  a  fault,  he  was 
not  long  in  selecting  an  object  of  preference 
among  the  sisters  of  his  friend  Digby,  who 
was  too  busy  with  the  partridges  to  take 
heed  of  their  flirtations. — Little  Amy,  the 
youngling  of  the  flock,  who  was  never  in  the 
way  or  out  of  the  way,  and  who,  because 
Lord  Bernard  and  Ralph  Stroud,  to  charac- 
terise a  certain  colourless  greyness  of  aspect, 
called  her  "  Cinderella,"  he  chose  to  fancy 
was  snubbed  by  the  rest  of  the  family,  soon 
became  the  idol  of  his  dreams.  Her  cue 
in  the  home-circle  was  humility  and  useful- 
ness ;  and  Edward  Barneson,  when  he  selected 
her  at  the  Allonby  fishing-party  to  hang  upon 
his  arm,  and  avert  her  smiling  face  from  his 
only  too  manifest  adoration,  fancied  he  had 
discovered  a  violet  and  unearthed  a  gem. 
Mrs.  Herbert  was  most  unexpectedly  de- 
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lighted.  This  last  and  least  of  her  Pleiades, 
she  had  dedicated  to  the  church,  and  was 
careful  to  cite  her  merits  at  Mapleford,  when 
Lord  Lionel  was  on  a  visit  to  his  parents ; 
for  though  himself  a  married  man,  the  future 
Bishop  might  have  some  well-beneficed  protege 
at  his  disposal.  But  a  Mr.  Barneson  of  Heron- 
hurst,  nephew  to  the  Countess  of  Arden,  was 
worth  all  the  M.A.s  in  the  diocese  ! — And  if, 
as  she  feared.  Lord  Bernard  Vere  should  offer 
his  hand  to  Barbara,  the  next  best  thing  to 
having  him  for  a  son-in-law,  would  be  to  have 
him  brother-in-law  to  a  Herbert. 

The  young  under-graduate  was  consequently 
tracked  and  surrounded  whenever  he  set  foot 
out  of  doors.  Instead  of  finding  only  a 
lovely  Juliet  awaiting  him  in  the  moon-light, 
the  whole  Capulet  family  seemed  resolved  to 
marry  him  en  masse.  Not  the  sulkiest  of  the 
sullen  sons  *'  bit  his  thumb"  at  the  only 
son  of  the  rich  Mr.  Barneson  !— 

Amy  might  indeed  have  been  the  Ceneren- 
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tola  for  the  pointed  ness  with  which  she  was 
avoided  by  the  rest  of  the  family.  Her  adorer 
always  found  her  alone; — strolling  by  the 
river-side,  sauntering  in  the  wood, — practising 
in  the  music-room, — always,  always  alone  ! — 
Poor  solitary  child, — what  could  her  brothers 
and  sisters  mean  by  thus  cruelly  avoiding 
her  ! — 

One  day,  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  Oxford, 
when  he  discovered  her  lonely  in  an  old 
moss-house,  considerably  the  worse  for  the 
wear  of  many  winters,  and  now  appropri- 
ated to  the  nidulation  of  earwigs  and  court- 
shippers,  he  was  so  much  moved  by  what  he 
believed  to  be  suppressed  tears  in  her  eyes — 
a  moisture  really  caused  by  the  pungent  parti- 
cles of  decayed  moss  filling  the  atmosphere, — 
that  he  might  have  been  betrayed  into  an 
avowal  of  his  passion,  but  that,  the  previous 
night,  as  he  and  young  Stroud  were  enjoying 
a  parting  cigar  on  the  terrace  of  Heronhurst, 
his  yachting  mess-mate  had  favoured  him  with 

VOL.  III.  D 
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a  word  of  warning  against  being  "  caught*'  by 
one  of  the  Herberts. 

Ralph  Stroud  was  one  of  those  who,  saying 
little,  take  care  to  make  their  rare  phrases  dis- 
agreeable enough  to  be  remembered ;  biting 
into  the  memory  as  etchers  bite  into  a  plate — 
with  aquafortis. 

"Bernard  and  Wrottesley  have  shpped 
through  the  meshes  of  the  gudgeon-fishers  at 
Weald,"  said  he.  "  Take  care  they  don't  net 
you,  Ned  for  the  mumchance  daughter.  That's 
the  dodgiest  of  them  all/' — 

Young  Barneson  remonstrated,  as  strongly 
as  it  is  safe  to  remonstrate  with  a  man  enjoy- 
ing a  third  cigar  after  a  second  bottle  of  claret. 
"  Amy  was  anything  but  *  dodgy.'  Amy 
was  an  angel." 

"  For  all  that,  take  of  yourself,  old  fellow," 
retorted  Stroud.  "  I  happen  to  know  that  the 
mother  of  ^  We  are  seven,'  boasts  that  it  is  all 
U.  P.  with  you  : — that  you're  already  hooked 
and  cooked." — 
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By  what  process  either  mother  or  daughter, 
after  failing  to  entangle  the  boy-lcwer  in  an 
engagement  previous  to  his  departure  for  Ox- 
ford, managed  to  touch  his  heart  or  conscience 
after  his  return  to  Baliol,  was  know^n  only  to 
himself. — Perhaps  a  message  sent  through 
Digby, — perhaps  a  faded  flower  reproachfully 
enclosed  in  an  envelope, — perhaps  a  remorse- 
ful dream, — perhaps  a  rumour  of  her  marriage 
with  another, — served  to  efface  the  warning 
he  had  received.  But  just  before  the  mild 
pleasures  of  cub-hunting  had  expanded  into 
the  first  animating  meet  of  the  hounds,  Mark 
Barneson  received  from  his  son  a  formal  appli- 
cation for  his  permission  to  ask  the  hand  of 
"the  youngest  Miss  Herbert  of  Weald." 

So  formal,  indeed,  was  the  letter, — so  diffe- 
rent from  his  usual  frank,  off-hand  style, — that 
some  older  hand  and  head  had  probably  assisted 
in  the  composition. 

Might  not  poor  Barneson  have  been  justified 
in  asserting,  as  Lady  Arden  had  done  to  his 

D  2 
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wife,  two  years  before,  that  many  and  many  an 
anxiety  had  been  spared  to  Christina,  by  her 
enforced  spinsterhood  ? — The  multiplication 
of  parental  cares  were  becoming  almost  too 
much  for  poor  Mark  ! — 
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CHAPTER   III. 

The  representative  of  Lambert  and  Co.  was 
forced  to  do,  with  his  son,  what,  in  the  course 
of  his  business,  he  had  never  done  with  a  credi- 
tor— he  asked  for  time  !  Perplexed  as  he  was 
on  all  sides,  to  decide  at  once  was  impossible. 
But  even  with  that  proviso,  he  chose  to  explain 
his  objections  to  the  match. 

"  I  should  hesitate,  my  dear  boy,  to  promote 
your  marriage,  after  so  short  an  acquaintance, 
with  any  young  lady,"  wrote  the  candid  father. 
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"  But  my  impressions  of  the  Herbert  family 
are,  I  own,  far  from  favom^able.  They  appear 
to  me  to  be  superciUous,  superficial,  time- 
serving people ;  far  more  likely  than  greater 
folks  to  look  down  on  your  deficiencies  of 
birth.  I  never  feel  comfortable  among  them  ; 
and  should  have  been  glad  to  see  you  select 
a  wife  from  a  more  truthful  and  sohd  order 
of  society/' 

Satisfied,  from  his  father's  well-known 
conscientiousness,  that  the  armistice  he  de- 
manded would  not  be  unfairly  acted  upon, 
Edward  probably  communicated  to  Digby  or 
Digby's  family  as  much  of  the  letter  as  was 
not  offensive  to  them  ;  for  in  the  interim  agreed 
upon,  no  further  appeal  was  made.  And  as 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Knowles  were  on  their  way 
home  from  India,  both  parties  probably  felt 
secure  of  a  mediator  likely  to  plead  on  their 
behalf. 

Barneson  had  been  disagreeably  warned, 
meanwhile,  that  some  portion  of  his  family 
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dilemma  had  transpired.  During  his  visits 
to  the  Birmingham  Works,  though  he  lived 
chiefly  at  his  club,  he  retained  a  couple  of 
rooms  in  the  new  house ;  and  when  wel- 
comed there  by  Mrs.  Ahck,  was  soon  made  to 
feel  uneasy. 

*'  I  am  truly  grieved,  Mr.  Barneson,"  she 
said,  with  her  usual  dry  tone  and  chalky 
countenance,  "  to  find  that,  after  all  your  cost 
and  care,  Italy  has  done  so  little  for  your 
daughter ! — " 

His  only  answer  was  a  vague  look  of 
inquiry. 

"  Harbins,  our  old  silkmercer,  was  over  the 
other  day  at  Arden  Hall, — sent  to  by  the 
Countess  for  winter  furs  and  mantles.  And 
he  tells  me  he  was  shocked  to  see  how  much 
Miss  Barneson  is  altered !  He,  who  has 
known  her  from  a  child,  thinks  her  scarcely 
recognizable — a  shadow  of  her  former  self. — 
His  account  quite  alarmed  me.'' 

"  Barbara  has  not  been  quite  well  lately,"" 
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replied  Barneson,  endeavouring  to  master  his 
emotion.  "  She  is  at  Arden  for  change  of 
air." 

"  So  I  was  sorry  to  hear.  Heronhurst,  I'm 
afraid,  does  not  agree  with  her.  I  never  ex- 
pected that  would  answer." 

"  What  would  answer  ?"  said  Barneson, 
coming  straight  to  the  point. 

"  The  neighbourhood — the  mode  of  Hving — 
the  whole  thing,"  — •  replied  the  lady,  a  little 
taken  aback  by  his  tone. 

"  Nothing  has  failed  to  answer  our  expec- 
tations but  the  climate,"  rejoined  Barneson, 
trying  to  speak  unconcernedly.  "  My  daughter, 
like  her  poor  mother,  is  delicate.  Heronhurst 
and  its  neighbourhood  are  all  we  could 
desire." 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  vastly  glad  to  hear  it. — 
Only  it  is  said — (people  will  talk,  you  know, 
Mr.  Barneson,)— that,  in  spite  of  all  Lady 
Arden  has  been  doing  to  push  your  daughter 
forward,  obstacles  have  presented  themselves. 
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It  is  not  so  easy  as  many  people  fancy  to 
overstep  the  seemingly  slight  barrier  between 
trade  and  gentility.  An  unhandsome  prejudice 
exists  against  us,  I'm  afraid,  in  what  is  called 
the  great  world/' 

Gladly  would  the  representative  of  Lambert 
and  Co.  been  able  to  retort,  as  he  had  done  a 
year  before,  that  of  the  great  world  he  knew 
and  wished  to  know  nothing.  For  that  he 
had  been  weighed  in  its  balance  and  found 
wanting,  was  not  to  be  denied. — But  how  had 
this  malicious  woman  obtained  her  infor- 
mation ? — 

"We  have  had  here  a  Mr.  Herbert,  a 
clergyman  out  of  Staffordshire,"  said  she,  as 
if  replying  to  his  misgivings,  "  who  came 
ostensibly,  as  so  many  come,  for  a  sight  of 
the  Bracknell  Works ;  and  Alick  says  that, 
except  a  few  Americans  and  one  or  two 
Russian  princes,  he  never  did  the  honours  of 
the  estabUshment  to  any  one  half  so  inquisitive. 
Mr.  Herbert  not  only  wanted  to  know  how 
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everything  was  done,  and  at  what  cost,  but 
what  contracts  you  had  in  hand  and  at  what 
profit!  AKck  did  not  know  whether  to  be 
amused  or  angry  at  his  Paul  Pryishness.  If 
he  had  wanted  to  purchase  a  share,  he  could 
not  have  calculated  more  closely." 

"  I  trust  the  information  he  received  was 
satisfactory  ?"  said  Barneson  in  a  tone  of  ease 
which  his  countenance  sadly  belied. 

"  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  Never  had 
we  more  business  in  hand.  But  when  he 
found  Alick  so  civil — offering  him  luncheon 
and  that  sort  of  thing — he  opened  a  little  in 
return ; — asking  a  thousand  questions  about 
the  Lambert  and  Barneson  families." 

"  Had  any  stranger  beset  me  with  idle 
inquiries  touching  Perrier's  affairs/'  said 
Mark,  "  I  should  have  silenced  him  in  a 
moment." 

"  Where  there  is  nothing  to  hide,  why  draw 
the  curtain  too  close  ?" — 

"Every  family  has  its  reserves.     There  is 
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something  indecent  in  wasting  fireside  tra- 
ditions upon  the  first  idle-comer." 

"  But  Mr.  Herbert  was  not  an  idle-comer. 
He  was  evidently  here  for  some  especial  pur- 
pose. He  stated  that  you  were  the  nearest 
Sussex  neighbour  of  his  family,  and  had  been 
introduced  to  them  by  Lady  Arden." 

*'  A  decided  untruth  !  The  acquaintance 
was  self- sought  by  the  Herberts." 

"Yes,  the  acqiwAntance. — But  there  are 
many  persons,  my  dear  Mr.  Barneson, — we 
know  it  by  ourselves — whom  one  is  glad  to 
see,  as  acquaintances,  at  one's  table,  to  whom 
one  would  be  sorry  to  marry  one's  son 
or  daughter.  Marriage  is  a  serious  thing ! 
—  Marriage  involves  the  interests  of  our 
children's  children.  A  blot  entailed  by  a  rash 
marriage,  lasts  for  ages  !" — 

She  was  becoming  so  very  significant,  that 
Barneson  would  not  trust  himself  to  listen 
further.  But  between  the  cunning  of  young 
Herbert    and    malice    of    Alick    Ferrier,   it 
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was  clear  that  communications  had  been  ex- 
changed concerning  him  and  his,  likely  to 
bear  bitter  fruit. 

A  far  more  painful  impression,  however, 
was  left  upon  his  mind  by  the  testimony  of 
Harbins,  a  tradesman  long  employed  by  the 
Lambert  family,  to  the  altered  appearance  of  his 
daughter.  Trusting  that  Mrs.  Terrier  had 
even  in  this  been  guilty  of  exaggeration,  he 
made  a  pretext  of  purchasing  some  furs  and 
a  winter  mantle  for  Barbara,  in  order  to  secure 
an  interview  with  the  old  mercer.  But,  alas  ! 
he  obtained  only  corroboration  of  the  previous 
account.  Harbins  had  "  never  seen  the  poor 
young  lady  so  pale  and  thin.  The  South 
seemed  to  agree  with  her  even  worse  than 
Warwickshire  1" — 

Instead  of  devoting  himself  to  business  the 
following  day,  he  started  for  Arden.  The 
seal-skin  jacket  and  mantle  of  sables  of  which 
he  was  the  bearer,  afforded  a  pretext  for  the 
visit.     Yet  when  Barbara,  startled  by  his  un- 
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expected  appearance,  flung  herself  into  his 
arms  and  clung  weeping  to  his  neck,  he  ac- 
cused himself  of  selfishness  in  thus  surprising 
her.  He  tried  to  believe, — he  chose  to  be- 
lieve— that  her  nervous  tremors  were  caused 
by  the  startle ;  and  tears  came  into  his  eyes 
when  he  saw  them  trembling  in  those  of  his 
gentle,  fragile,  loving,  ill-used  Barbara ! 

They  were  alone  together.  The  poor  father, 
sorrowing  and  desperate,  resolved  to  put  at 
once  to  the  proof  the  question  of  her  preference. 
If  her  affections  had  been  really  sought  and 
engaged  by  this  man,  —  if  her  unconcealed 
misery  arose  from  disappointment,  and  her 
suffering  from  a  sense  of  injury, — better  that 
he  should  know  it  at  once,  than  distract  him- 
self by  surmises. 

"  Barbara,  darling  Barbara,**  he  whispered, 
— having  taken  her  on  his  knee,  while  she  hid 
her  weeping  face  on  his  shoulder,  as  on  the 
evening  of  her  arrival  at  Heronhurst, — "  try 
for  once  to  fancy  you  are  speaking  to  your 
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dear  mother. — I  am  not  like  her,  my  poor 
child. — But  I  love  you  dearly,  my  own  girl, — 
I  love  you  dearly,  dearly,  dearly." 

A  fervent  but  silent  embrace  responded  to 
the  appeal ;  and  her  father  almost  trembled 
as  he  proceeded.  To  interrogate  her  further, 
vvould  produce  a  moment  of  suspense  as 
terrible  to  his  feelings  as  when  a  glass  is 
applied  to  the  lips  of  some  beloved  being,  to 
determine  whether  they  are  no  longer  our  own, 
but  God's  ! 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  fretting  after  Heron- 
hurst  ?'*  he  faltered,  "  that  is,  fretting  after 
Mapleford  ? — Your  young  heart  is  perhaps  no 
longer  your  own,  my  little  Barbe  ?" — 

"  I  love  you,  dear  father,  as  much — more 
than  ever." 

"  But  you  love  another  better. —  Do  not 
fear  to  own  it. — It  is  the  law  of  nature,"  sob- 
bed poor  Mark.  * 

"  No,  father,  not  better.  But  if  everything 
had  gone  smoothly,  if  my  birth  and  fortune 
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had  entitled  me  to  marry  into  such  a  family 
as  Lord  Ullesmere's,  I  should  have  been  very 
happy  as  the  wife  of  Lord  Bernard." 

"  He  asked  you  then  to  become  so,  or  you 
would  not  have  dwelt  upon  the  subject  ?" 

"  Conditionally,  father — only  conditionally. 
Having  owned  how  much  he  was  attached 
to  me,  he  said  he  would  never  expose  an 
honourable  man  like  yourself  to  an  unpleasant 
word  on  the  part  of  his  family  ;  and  that, 
previous  to  asking  your  consent  to  our  mar- 
riage, he  must  obtain  that  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Ullesmere.'* 

"  He  wished  you,  in  short,  to  endure  the  full 
brunt  of  the  mortification  he  affected  to  spare 
to  me  ?  Your  health  and  courage  were 
certainly  better  calculated  for  the  struggle  !" 

"  You  must  not  be  angry  with  Bernard, 
papa.  It  is  not  his  fault — I  assure  you  it  is 
not  his  fault.  He  is  all  forethought  and  affec- 
tion. He  would  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  save  me  from  the  least  annoyance/* 
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"  So  it  appears,"  murmured  her  father,  as 
her  temple  throbbed  against  his  shoulder,  and 
her  slender  hand  trembled  in  his  own. 

"  But,  papa,  poor  Bernard  has  not  a  guinea 
of  his  own  in  the  world !  He  is  wholly  de« 
pendent  upon  his  parents,  and  they  have  only 
a  life-interest  in  their  entailed  property.  The 
provision  for  their  younger  children  has  been 
divided  and  paid  away  to  Lord  Lionel  and  his 
sisters.'* 

"  Lord  Bernard,  I  presume,  has  his  younger 
son's  portion  like  the  rest " 

"  Had,  dear  papa.  He  owns  to  having  been 
very  extravagant  at  College,  and  when  travelling 
abroad.  Lord  Ullesmere  has  paid  considerable 
debts  for  him,  beyond  what  he  has  done  for 
any  other  of  his  children.  Lord  Bernard  is 
under  heavy  obligations  to  his  father.'' 

**  You  are  a  warm  advocate,  Barbe  !  " 

"  Because  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  be 
unjust  to  Bernard." 

"  Has  he  not  been  unjust  to  you  ?''   Should 
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he  not  have  thought  of  these  things  before  he 
practised  on  your  inexperience  to  possess  him- 
self of  your  affections  ?" 

"  He  felt  so  sure  of  the  sanction  of  his 
parents  ! — Lord  and  Lady  Ullesmere  saw  his 
attentions,  yet  were  constantly  bringing  us 
together. " 

"  Selfish  egotists,  who,  so  long  as  their 
house  was  pleasantly  filled,  cared  not  what 
hopes  they  might  excite,  or  whose  existence 
was  to  be  blighted." 

"Dear  papa,  I  suspect  from  something  they 
let  fall  to  their  son,  they  fancied  it  was  Althy 
to  whom  he  was  devoting  himself ;  and  Althy 
would  exactly  have  suited  them  for  a  daughter- 
in-law.  Till  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  Ber- 
nard confided  nothing  to  them,  because  every- 
thing that  reaches  his  mother,  he  says,  filters 
through  the  Herberts  to  the  rest  of  the 
county." 

"  Another  sad  result  of  useless  mystery  \" 
sighed  poor  Barneson. 

TOL.    III.  E 
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"  I  fear — I  sadly  fear  that,  even  as  it  is,  and 
though  he  promised  his  father  to  renounce  the 
project  on  which  his  happiness  depends,  Ber- 
nard has  irretrievably  offended  his  parents. 
What  they  said  to  him  on  the  subject — what 
he  answered — he  would  not  tell  me.  It  was 
bitter  on  both  sides ;  and  he  did  not  choose  to 
give  me  pain.  He  only  assured  me  that  the 
rest  of  the  family  were  as  unworthy  of  me  as 
he  was  himself." 

''  Right  there, — how  right ! — My  poor  little 
Barbe !" 

"  But  he  is  worthy  of  me,  father.  Beheve 
me,  believe  me,  you  wrong  him.  If  it  de- 
pended on  himself,  and  he  were  a  king,  he 
would  make  make  me  his  queen " 

"  Fine  words,  Barbara ! — easily  said  !" 

*'  Or  were  he  simply  poor,  he  would  ask  me 
to  share  his  crust.  He  said  that  if  his  father 
were,  as  he  threatens,  to  withdraw  his  allow- 
ance (all  he  has  in  the  world),  he  would  ask 
you  to  let  us  live  with  you  to  save  us  from 
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starving ;  and  become  a  slaving,  struggling 
clerk  in  the  Bracknell  Works,  as  you  were 
once  yourself " 

"  And  how  does  Lord  Bernard  know  that  I 
was  a  slaving,  struggling  clerk  in  the  Brack- 
nell Works  ?" 

"  From  Lord  Ullesmere,  who  heard  it  from 
the  Herberts.  Bernard  would  cheerfully,  most 
cheerfully,  work  to  maintain  me.  But,  un- 
fortunately, he  has  debts, — debts  which  his 
father  long  ago  engaged  to  pay, —  and  which 
Lord  Ullesmere  would  not  scruple  to  leave  on 
our  hands  as  a  punishment  of  his  disobedi- 
ence." 

"  Honourable  dealings,  certainly  1"  burst 
from  the  blanched  lips  of  her  father. 

"  Bernard  could  not  expose  his  wife  to  the 
miseries  arising  from  such  embarrassments,  or 
appeal  to  you,  dear  papa,  for  the  assistance 
withheld  by  his  parents.  And  so — and  so — 
we  have  been  forced  to  give  up  all  hope ;  and 
he  has  pledged  himself  to  Lord  Ullesmere  to 
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go  abroad  at  once.  They  talk  of  getting  him 
an  appointment  in  the  Household  of  the 
Governor- General  of  India  —  a  brother  of 
Lady  UUesmere's." 

No  wonder  that  a  passionate  burst  of  tears 
ended  this  melancholy  explanation. — No  won- 
der that  the  sealskin  jacket  and  sable-lined 
mantle  hung  disregarded  on  a  chair. 

"  Is  Lord  Arden  at  home,  do  you  think  ?" 
inquired  Barneson,  hurriedly. 

"  No  ;  he  is  gone  for  a  long  ride  with 
Althy.  They  pressed  me  very  much  to  ac- 
company them ;  but  I  was  not  equal  to  the 
fatigue.  I  have  not  felt  strong  enough  to  get 
on  horseback  since  I  left  dear  Heronhurst. 
Althy  offered  me  her  pony,  which  she  says  is 
as  easy  as  a  rocking-chair.  But  I  knew  I 
should  be  forced  to  return  home,  and  shorten 
their  morning's  pleasure." 

"  At  what  hour  are  they  likely  to  be  here  ? 
I  wish  very  much  to  speak  to  Lord  Arden — " 

"  Not  about  Bernard,  papa?" 
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"  About  nothing  that  is  likely  to  give  yoii 
pain " 

"  Kiss  me,  father. — You  are  not  displeased 
with  me  ? — not  displeased  with  Bernard  ?" 

Poor  Barneson  answered  nothing.  But  his 
silent  embrace  expressed  a  world  of  ten- 
derness. 

Of  what  passed  between  him  and  his 
brother-in-law,  an  hour  or  two  later,  nothing 
transpired  beyond  the  strong  expression  wrung 
from  the  Earl,  as  Barneson  quitted  the  house. 

"  That  man  is  not  of  our  century  !"  said  he 
to  Lady  Arden,  more  confidentially  than  he  had 
spoken  to  her  since  his  return  from  Scotland. 
"  That  man  is  a  Bayard.  So  much  chivalry— 
so  much  feeling — so  much  honour,  I  have 
rarely  seen  united  !  I  only  wish  I  could  cite 
among  my  honourable  and  right  honourable 
colleagues,  half-a-dozen  capable  of  such  noble 
sacrifices  as  this  Birmingham  tradesman  !'* 

The  consultation  in  which  originated  so  high 
a  compliment   on  the   part   of  the  worldly- 
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minded  Earl  of  Arden,  will  be  best  explained  by 
a  letter  addressed,  the  following  morning,  by 
Barneson  to  his  son. — 

"  I  asked  the  other  day  for  time,  my  dear 
Edward,"  he  wrote,  "to  determine  in  what 
way  I  could  best  assist  in  forwarding  your 
happiness.  Circumstances  have  since  occurred 
which,  by  crippling  my  means,  render  decision 
less  difficult.  As  regards  the  simple  fact  of  a 
matrimonial  engagement  formed  during  your 
minority  after  an  acquaintance  of  a  few  weeks, 
my  opinion  remains  unchanged, — that  it  is  a 
dangerous  folly.  What  remains  to  be  inti- 
mated is  the  extent  to  which  I  can  provide  for 
you,  if,  on  becoming  your  own  master,  you  per- 
sist in  marrying  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Herbert. 

*'  I  have  already  told  you,  my  dear  boy,  that 
it  is  my  intention  to  equalise  the  division  of 
my  property  between  you  and  your  sister,  by 
bequeathing  to  Barbara  the  savings  of  my  in- 
come, amounting  to  nearly  thirty-five  thousand 
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pounds,  and  assigning  to  yourself  my  double 
share  in  the  Bracknell  Works.  But  I  never  con- 
templated such  a  gift,  or  such  an  assignment, 
till  my  death.  On  the  marriage  of  either,  I  in- 
tended to  bestow  such  an  allowance  as  is  usually 
given  to  the  children  of  wealthy  parents. 

"  My  purposes  have  been  frustrated.  But 
so  much  by  the  operation  of  my  own  frail 
judgment,  that  I  feel  bound  to  submit  with  a 
good  grace.  I  ought  never  to  have  quitted 
Birmingham,  Ned, — ^never  to  have  purchased 
Heronhurst, — never  have  indulged  in  the 
whims  respecting  climate  and  personal  enjoy- 
ment that  belong  exclusively  to  the  luxurious 
classes.  Lamberts  and  Barnesons,  my  boy, 
are  born  to  be  working  bees. —  JFe  cannot 
safely  forsake  the  hive  ! 

"  By  placing  myself  and  my  children  in  a 
false  position,  and  submitting  to  associate 
familiarly  with  that  artificial  order  which  is  to 
our  own  as  the  heel  to  the  serpent,  and  we  as 
the  serpent    to    their    heel,    I  have  brought 
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down  on  myself  the  most  contemptuous  usage. 
That  is  nothing,  Ned, — for  I  deserve  it.  But 
I  have  also  exposed  my  poor  girl  to  have 
her  best  affections  blighted,  and  her  health 
injured,  perhaps  hopelessly.  My  darling 
Barbe  ! — How  dear  to  me  none  knows  better 
than  yourself; — dearer  than  yourself,  my  son, 
only  as  being  more  helpless,  and  a  more 
especial  bequeathment  and  image  of  the  angel 
we  have  lost  I — I  am  bound  to  make  her 
amends. — I  am  bound,  by  every  sacrifice  in 
ray  power,  to  bless  and  preserve  her.  Let 
her  only  live  and  be  happy,  and  I  am  con- 
tent. 

"  I  call  upon  you,  therefore,  as  a  man,  as  a 
friend,  as  one  of  whose  coalescence  in  any  duty 
to  be  performed,  I  am  certain, — to  assist  me 
in  my  sacrilBces. — You  love  your  sister. — You 
are  neither  envious  nor  jealous. — You  will  not 
repine. 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  shall  make  over 
to  her,  on  her  marriage  with  Lord  Bernard 
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Vere,  the  sum  of  thirty-five  thousand  pounds, 
invested  in  the  Bracknell  Works,  and  the  estate 
of  Heronhurst,  with  all  it  contains.  This  princely- 
fortune  will  enable  her  to  enter  the  Vere  family 
on  nearly  an  equal  footing.  To  ourselves, 
Ned,  (for  I  count  my  son  and  self  as  one,) 
there  will  remain  about  seven  thousand  a-year ; 
of  which,  at  your  marriage,  I  propose  to  cede 
you  a  moiety ; — on  condition,  however,  that 
you  share  my  labours  as  representative  of  the 
firm,  and  reside  on  or  near  the  Bracknell 
Works. — For  my  own  part,  I  will  never  again 
quit  Birmingham.  I  shall  look  out  for  a  small 
residence  for  Chrissy  and  myself,  such  as  in 
our  early  days  we  used  to  ambition ;  as  near 
as  may  be  to  our  poor  old  home  at  Whortle 
Hill,  and  there,  when  it  pleases  them,  I 
shall  rejoice  to  welcome  my  children.  But 
among  the  lofty  connections  my  weakness 
has  betrayed  them  into  forming,  never  will  I 
set  foot. 

"  Give  me  an  early  answer ;  and  whatever 
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circumstance  may    befal  either  of   us,  count 
on  the  unalterable  love  of 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"Mark  Barneson." 

The  reply  which,  after  five  days'  delay, 
made  its  appearance,  did  not  fulfil  a  single 
anticipation  formed  in  the  interim  by 
that  "  aff'ectionate  father."  Another  dis- 
appointment,—  another  grievous  snub;  but 
so  communicated  by  his  son,  as  to  ren- 
der poor  Edward  dearer  than  ever  to  his 
feelings. 

"  Thanks  for  having  secured  the  happiness 
of  my  sister,"  he  wrote.  "You  are  doing  no  more 
than  /  would  have  done  for  her,  had  it  been  in 
my  power.  I  only  wish,  my  dear  father,  that  your 
generosity  were  to  benefit  more  deserving  peo- 
ple than  the  Veres.  Bernard,  however,  is  the 
best  of  them  ;  and  I  believe  him  to  be  sincerely 
attached  to  dear  Barbara.  On  the  other  hand, 
knowing  her  gentle,  afiectionate  temper,  I  sin- 
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cerely  believe  that  to  renounce  him  would 
have  been  her  death-blow. 

"  But  here,  dear  father,  must  end  my  grati- 
tude and  gratulations.  What  you  would  have 
done  for  me  was  too  much  and  too  little.  At 
my  age,  I  have  no  claim  to  half  your  fortune. 
But  at  my  age,  I  would  rather  command  my 
time  and  occupations  on  the  most  moderate 
income,  than  derive  thousands  a-year  from  the 
Bracknell  Works.  T  have  no  head  for  engi- 
neering,— no  turn  for  business. 

"  If  this  declaration  should  cause  you  some 
uneasiness,  be  it  counterbalanced  by  learning 
that  the  engagement  which  was  so  unaccept- 
able to  you,  is  at  end.  On  that  head  you  have 
nothing  to  fear.  When  about  to  despatch  to 
Weald  Forest  the  liberal  proposals  for  the 
hand  of  Amy  Herbert  which  you  had  enabled 
me  to  make,  I  was  stopped  by  Digby  ;  who  ac- 
quainted me,  in  his  father's  name,  that  all 
correspondence  on  the  subject  was  declined. 
He  professed  himself  ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
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this  sudden  and  discourteous  change  in  the 
feelings  of  the  family ;  but  advised  me  as  a 
friend  not  to  knock  my  head  against  a  stone 
wall.  '  What  my  governor  once  decides,'  he 
said,  *  he  sticks  to  with  a  pigheadedness  that 
would  do  honour  to  Sir  Anthony  Absolute.' 
My  letters  and  presents  have  been  returned 
to  me,  and  those  of  Amy  required  at  my 
hands.  A  cold  note  from  herself  enforced 
the  demand.  All,  therefore,  is  over  between 
us,  father. — Have  no  further  fear  for  your 
son." 

Such  was  the  abrupt  and  discourteous  rup- 
ture by  which  the  Herberts  had  flung  oflp  an 
engagement  sedulously  courted  ;  and  no  one 
knew  better  than  the  Digby  who  professed 
such  utter  unconsciousness,  that,  no  sooner 
was  it  whispered  that  the  Barnesons  were 
in  disgrace  at  Mapleford,  than  Weald  Porest 
cast  its  shoe  over  Heronhurst  and  the  nail- 
makers. 

In   the   course   of  one   of  those  habitual 
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morning- visits  which  occupied  the  idle  hours 
of  both  their  houses,  Lady  UUesmere  had  be- 
trayed to  Mrs.  Herbert,  in  the  unsophistication 
of  her  heart,  that  "  they  were  to  lose  the  society 
of  poor  dear  Bernard  that  winter,  because  his 
father  would  not  hear  of  his  loitering  at  home 
with  those  Barnesons.'' — '''Those  Barnesons !" 
In  two  words,  a  sentence  of  condemnation 
upon  Ned.  Though  by  her  exaggeration  of 
all  that  her  son  had  extracted  from  Alick 
Ferrier,  Mrs.  Herbert  had  previously  poisoned 
the  ear  of  the  marchioness  against  Heron- 
hurst,  she  now  pretended  to  be  following  her 
patroness's  lead. 

"  As  dear  Lady  UUesmere  truly  said,"  she 
repeated  to  her  daughters  on  her  return  home, 
— "  who  could  count  on  the  stability  of  a 
fortune  embarked  in  trade  ?  Just  as  Sir 
Drewry  Hart  had  failed  and  dropped  through 
a  hole  in  the  bridge,  the  new  people  of  Heron- 
hurst  might  also  disappear.     Railroads  were 
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casual  things.  She  could  not  see  much  diiFer- 
ence,  for  her  part,  between  ruining  oneself  by 
making  them,  and  ruining  oneself  by  specu- 
lating in  them.  Lord  Uliesmere  was  frantic 
at  the  idea  of  a  connection  between  his  son 
and  these  people.  And  though,  of  course, 
there  was  a  difference  between  his  rank  and 
Mr.  Herbert's,  and  the  marriage  of  one  of 
seven  daughters  was  always  an  object,  it  would 
be  cutting  themselves  completely  out  of  the 
society  of  Mapleford,  if,  after  a  total  breach 
between  the  Veres  and  Barnesons,  one  of 
her  daughters  were  to  be  estabhshed  within 
reach  of  the  dear  Marchioness's  park-gates,  but 
out  of  reach  of  her  notice." 

The  ostracism  of  the  Barnesons  was  accord- 
ingly decreed. — Even  the  voice  of  Amy  was 
scarcely  dissentient ;  perhaps  because  Lord 
Bernard  was  once  more  in  the  market; — per- 
haps because  Lady  Uliesmere  had  openly  stated 
that    Lady   Emily  Wrottesley    would    never 
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sanction  the  alliance   of  her  son  with   Lady 
Althea. 

A  double  opening,  therefore,  still  remained 
for  the  lambkins. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

November,  of  which  the  dayhght  is  usually 
so  dim,  proved  that  winter  to  many  as  bright  as 
May  ;  for  the  UUesmeres  fully  justified  Lord 
Arden's  appreciation  of  their  disinterestedness, 
by  stepping  with  the  utmost  alacrity  over  the 
golden  bridge  which  was  to  unite  Mapleford 
with  Brummagem,  and  combine  the  two  aristo* 
cracies.  Not  a  single  further  objection  was 
raised  to  the  match.  But  the  fountain  head  of 
the  Pactolus  on  which  he  embarked  at  Heron- 
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hurst. — Lord  Ullesmere  proposed  to  pay  his 
son's  debts  and  allow  him  five  hundred  a  year, 
that  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Vere  might  not 
be  wholly  dependent  for  his  pocket-money 
upon  a  nail-maker. 

In  announcing  to  his  friends  Lord  Ber- 
nard's marriage,  the  Marquis  dwelt  largely  on 
the  proof  it  afforded  of  his  own  liberality — of 
mind. — "  In  these  times,"  he  said,  "  it  was  the 
dooty  of  every  man  whose  position  in  life  ren- 
dered him  an  example,  to  promote  to  the 
utmost  the  fusion  of  classes ; — and  he  was 
overjoyed  to  be  able  to  welcome  into  his  family 
the  daughter  of  a  most  excellent  and  en- 
lightened man." 

Everybody,  however,  did  not  judge  the  event 
from  the  same  point  of  view. 

*'  Any  news  in  town  ?"  mumbled  Gresham 
to  Beau  Brackstone,  a  few  days  after  the 
announcement,  when,  on  ahghting  blue  and 
chilly  from  the  train,  he  sauntered  into  the 
Brighton    Club    where,    every   winter,    those 
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elderly  impostors  made  head  against  the  East 
wind  and  the  emptiness  of  London. 

*'  Only  that  Ullesmere  has  contrived  to  make 
a  good  thing  of  it  for  his  hopeful.  Bernard  is 
going  to  marry  a  niece  of  Lady  Arden's,  with 
five  hundred  steam-engines  for  hef  dowry." 

"  A  shop-keeper's  daughter  ? — "  exclaimed 
Gresham,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  By  Jove, 
the  counter  is  beginning  to  bowl  over  the  board 
of  green-cloth. — Twenty  years  ago,  when  I 
made  the  match  betwixt  Arden  and  her  aunt, 
the  world  turned  up  its  nose,  or  rather  held 
its  nose, — at  the  mere  notion  of  the  connec- 
tion." 

"  And  now,  the  world  sees  beyond  its  nose, 
and  applauds  Lord  Bernard's  dodginess  in 
scratching  up  such  a  pearl !" — rejoined  Brack - 
stone.  "  I  met  Ullesmere  at  Boodles'  this 
morning, — come  up  to  town  to  look  after  the 
settlements, — who  talked  about  the  dooty  of 
every  man  in  a  commercial  country, — no  matter 
what — the    sort    of  long-winded  rubbish  in 
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which  he  usually  indulges.  He  ought  to  pub- 
lish an  abridgment  of  himself  for  the  use  of 
schools,  if  he  means  one  to  listen  to  him  ; 
though  I  doubt  whether  even  a  third  form 
would  put  up  with  it." 

"Well — well — but  loliat  did  he  say  was 
every  man's  dooty  ? — " 

"  To  marry  his  children  to  the  highest 
bidder,  whether  gentle  or  simple — or  words 
to  that  effect.  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  what 
metal  will  be  produced  by  this  fusion  of  iron 
and  lead  ? — These  Brummagem  Vulcans  are 
getting  the  upper  hand  of  us.  The  fermiers 
gineraux  of  the  last  century  were  not  half  such 
swells  as  your  rail  way- contractors." 

"  Or  half  so  casual ! — Great  fun  to  see  Bar- 
neson,  Vere,  and  Co.  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court ! 
— Ullesmere  would  think  it  his  dooty  to  veil 
his  face  in  his  peer's  robes,  like  Caesar,  and  die 
decently,"  mumbled  old  Gresham,  spitefully 
rubbing  his  hands. 

All  their  ill-nature,  however,  did  not  prevent 
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the  preliminaries  of  the  marriage  from  proceed- 
ing in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner. 

liord  Arden  had  made  it  an  especial  request 
to  his  brother-in-law  that  the  ceremony  should 
take  place  at  Arden  Hall ;  not  in  that  family 
Chapel  where  his  own  ill-fated  marriage  had 
been  solemnized ;  but  in  the  parish  Church, 
where  the  marble  cherubim  were  still  so  sorry 
for  "  my  sister  Cath'rine."  His  lordship  knew 
enough  of  his  Mapleford  neighbours  to  feel 
certain  that  the  pangs  of  their  pride  would  be  in 
some  degree  alleviated,  if  their  future  daughter- 
in-law  were  to  issue  from  a  house  belonging  to 
the  same  grade  as  their  own ;  with  her  cousin, 
Lady  Althea,  officiating  as  bridesmaid. 

Though  the  Earl  had  been  requested  by 
Barneson  to  become  his  interpreter  with 
the  UUesmeres,  simply  because  he  could  not 
trust  himself  to  confer  with  persons  for  whose 
mercenary  motives  he  entertained  unmitigated 
scorn,  his  lordship  felt  especially  proud  of 
having  negociated  so  honourable  an  alliance  for 
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his  family.  It  did  him  credit,  in  his  own 
opinion,  to  have  modified  the  prejudices  of  the 
old  school  and  the  new.  But  to  do  him  justice, 
it  also  gave  him  pleasure  to  gratify  the  cousin 
so  loved  by  his  daughter  ;  and  lend  what  he 
considered  a  helping  hand  to  a  man  so  honour- 
able, so  prosperous  yet  so  superior  to  his  own 
prosperity, — as  Mark  Barneson.  In  favour  of 
the  warmhearted  open-handed  young  nailer, 
he  had  been  prepossessed  by  his  son  Rupert 
Littlecote ; — in  favour  of  the  little  bride  herself, 
every  one  was  prepossessed  ;  nor  could  his 
lordship's  wedding-gifts  have  been  more  hberal, 
had  the  aunt  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  call 
wife,  been  as  dear  to  him  as  in  her  days  of 
linsey-woolsey. 

If,  in  his  first  moment  of  irritation,  Barne- 
son had  applied  for  advice  and  assistance  to 
Rhoda  instead  of  her  husband,  the  fate  of 
the  gentle  Barbara  might  have  been  otherwise 
appointed;  for  Lady  Arden  had  tasted  the 
tempting   "  apples  of  the  Dead-sea  shore"   of 
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aristocratic  life,  and  found  them  bitterness. 
The  dulness  and  heartlessness  of  the  Veres, — 
people  who  cultivated  all  that  was  proper  in 
place  of  all  that  was  right,  and  accepted  de- 
corum in  place  of  virtue, — she  thoroughly 
despised.  Nor  was  she  as  easily  alarmed  as 
Barneson  by  the  redness  of  Barbara's  eyelids  or 
the  paleness  of  her  cheeks.  She  would  have 
told  him  that  this  girHsh  attachment  could 
have  taken  no  permanent  hold  on  her  heart : 
that  celestial  creatures,  like  Juliet  and  Viola, 
belong  to  the  Dark  Ages  and  Fine  Arts,  not 
to  a  Northern  climate  and  an  age  of  slang ; 
and  would  have  imputed  perhaps  as  much  too 
little  to  sentiment,  as  Barneson  too  much. 

But  finding  the  whole  affair  settled,  with- 
out her  knowledge,  she  prepared  herself  to 
look  upon  its  brightest  side.  Barbara  and 
Bernard  were  certainly  attached  to  each  other ; 
and  under  the  influence  of  love's  young  dream, 
the  beatitude  of  her  niece's  countenance  re- 
minded her  so  strongly  of  the  dear  lost  Lettice 
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of  the  Manor  House,  that  she  could  not  help 
rejoicing  at  the  event  that  rendered  her  so 
happy. 

To  her  daughter,  the  connection  was  likely 
to  be  as  advantageous  as  it  was  agreeable.  In 
his  present  self-satisfied  mood,  the  Earl  was 
more  likely  to  exchange  olive-branches  with 
the  Wrottesleys,  than  at  a  moment  when 
parental  negatives  were  going  their  rounds. 
Or  if  eventually  the  marriage  with  Sir  Walter 
should  be  prevented  by  obstacles  on  either  side, 
her  girl  would  find  a  happier  home  at  Heron - 
hurst  with  her  dear  cousin  Barbara,  than  with 
a  widowed  uncle-in-law  like  Mark  Barneson. 

Above  all,  she  was  so  glad  to  have  been 
relieved  from  the  chance  of  a  family  alliance 
with  the  Herberts,  that  Lord  Bernard,  with 
all  his  imperfections,  was  by  comparison  wel- 
come. He  was  at  least  a  gentleman.  He  had 
never  a  moment  hesitated  to  share  with  her 
niece  the  little  he  could  call  his  own — his  name 
and  rank  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  her  highminded- 
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ness,  her  satisfaction  exhibited  itself  in  the  truly 
feminine  form  of  rendering  the  trousseau  she 
had  claimed  the  privilege  of  bestowing  on  her 
niece,  as  splendid  as  became  the  grade  of  life 
into  which  she  was  about  to  enter. 

Never  was  young  couple  more  benignly 
shone  upon.  Lord  Bernard  began  to  tremble 
lest  he  should  awake  from  his  happy  dream, 
or  arrive  at  the  end  of  his  fairy-tale. — Such 
an  auspicious  close  for  his  wild  and  vacillating 
career, —  such  an  angel  of  a  wife, — such  per- 
fect, perfect  happiness  ! — If  his  future  father- 
in-law  had  not  called  it  'appiness,  he  would 
not  have  had  a  wish  unfulfilled  in  the  world. 

The  only  persons  to  whom  the  event 
afforded  the  slightest  pretext  for  dissatisfaction, 
were  the  household  and  poor  of  Heronhurst, 
who  were  indignant  that  it  should  be  solem- 
nised in  Warwickshire ;  for  they  were  still 
ignorant  of  the  liberal  doles  and  rejoicings 
destined  to  them  by  their  abdicated  master, 
the  Lear  who  had  given  away  his  kingdom ; 
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and,  loving  their  young  lady  as  they  did,  and 
hearing  of  nothing  but  the  diamonds  and 
pearls,  satins  and  cambrics  showered  upon 
her,  it  was  only  natural  they  should  desire  to 
see  how  well  Miss  Barbara  became  her  new 
splendours. 

That  Weald  Court  did  not  put  itself  into 
family-mourning  on  the  occasion,  affords  proof 
that  even  in  modern  times  tragedy  and  comedy 
are  sometimes  played  under  a  mask ; — for 
while  Mrs.  Herbert  listened  with  surprising 
complacency  to  Lady  Ullesmere's  prosings  over 
the  marriage,  the  feelings  embittering  her 
heart  might  have  outpoisoned  a  drachm  of 
strychnine. — There  was  everything  in  the 
business  to  enrage  her.  She  had  over-reached 
herself.  She  had  actually  cut  the  grass  from 
under  her  own  feet !  — 

"  You  must  wish  me  joy,  dear  Mrs.  Herbert," 
was  Lady  Ullesmere's  first  intimation  that  the 
vane  of  Mapleford  had  veered.  "  I  am  to 
have  the  most   charming  daughter-in-law   in 
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the  world ; — a  sweet  little  guileless  creature, 
quite  after  my  own  heart.  Dear  as  Julia  and 
Lady  Lionel  have  always  been  to  me,  I  feel  as 
if  I  should  prefer  dear  Bernard's  wife  to  both 
one  and  the  other." 

"  Lord  Bernard's  wife  ?"  —  repeated  Mrs. 
Herbert  not  a  little  amazed.  "  Has  he  then  so 
soon  got  over  his  passion  for  Miss  Barneson  ?  I 
should  hardly  have  thought  even  Jiim  so  fickle  !" 

"  Got  over  it,  my  dear  ?"  rejoined  Lady 
Ullesmere,  astonished  in  her  turn.  "  On  the 
contrary,  everything  is  most  satisfactorily 
settled,  and  the  marriage  is  to  take  place  in  a 
month." 

"  Lord  Bernard  Vere's  marriage  with  Miss 
Barneson  of  Heronhurst  ?"  repeated  Mrs.  Her- 
bert pertinaciously  and  articulately,  fancying 
that  her  ears  must  have  deceived  her. 

"  Why,  you  seem  as  surprised  as  if  you  had 
never  witnessed  my  son's  attentions,  or  heard 
of  his  proposals ! — At  first,  I  confess,  we 
scarcely  thought  it  a  sufficient  match  for  him ; 
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just  as,  at  first,  we  rather  objected  to  Arthur 
Brooke  for  dear  Charlotte.  One  can't  all  at 
once  reconcile  oneself  to  such  things.  But 
really  Mr.  Barneson  has  behaved  with  such 
remarkable  liberality,  that  the  most  fastidious 
family  in  England  might  have  been  brought 
round.  He  gives  up  Heronhurst  to  the 
young  couple,  and  retu'es  into  Warwick- 
shire." 

"  Gives  up  Heronhurst  to  his  daughter  ?" 
ejaculated  the  indignant  Mrs.  Herbert. — "Then 
what  remains  for  his  son  ?" 

"  That  is  no  afi'air  of  ours,''  replied  Lady 
UUesmere  with  an  inefiable  smile.  "  But  Mr. 
Barneson  will  have  a  princely  income,  even 
after  paying  down  the  five  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  which,  in  addition  to  Heronhurst,  he 
presents  to  our  dear  Barbara." 

"  Five  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  !"  again 
repeated  the  dazed  mother  of  the  Pleiades, 
feeling  as  if  the  money  were  abstracted  from 
the  pocket  of  her  own  Amy. 
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"  Scarcely  enough,  you  think,  to  keep  up  a 
place  like  Heronhurst  ? — I  am  almost  afraid  so. 
But  Lord  Ullesmere  makes,  of  course,  a  liberal 
addition  to  his  son's  income.  And  in  London, 
they  will  need  no  establishment.  They  are 
to  occupy  a  suite  of  rooms  at  Ullesmere 
House." 

Mrs.  Herbert,  conscious  of  being  exceed- 
ingly ill-used,  unclasped  her  sable  palatine. 
Her  feelings  were  too  much  for  her. 

"  We  go  next  week  to  Arden  Hall,  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony,"  resumed  the  ex- 
ulting mother. — "  Our  family  is  to  be  united 
there  for  the  occasion.  You  may  suppose  how 
satisfactory  it  is  to  them  all  to  have  Bernard, 
who  has  been  a  leetle  wild,  so  happily  settled. 
Then  from  Arden  we  proceed  to  my  sister 
Wrottesley's  in  the  North,  till  the  meeting  of 
Parliament.  So  I  may  as  well,  at  once,  dear 
Mrs.  Herbert,  wish  you  good  bye. — We  shall 
not  return  to  Mapleford  till  the  end  of  the 
London  season." 
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"  No  sun, — no  moon. — All  dark  !"  No 
Lord  Bernard,  no  Sir  Walter, — no  Heron- 
hurst,  no  Mapleford  !  Above  all,  no  Edward 
Barneson.  That  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all. 
Weald  Forest  had  been  shamefully  defrauded. 

"I  am  sure  I  sincerely  wish  the  young 
couple  well,"  gasped  Mrs.  Herbert  when  she 
recovered  sufficient  coolness  to  resume  her 
fur-tippet  and  the  discussion.  "  But  I  cannot 
help  feeling  a  little  surprised,  dear  Lady 
UUesraere,  that  you,  who  expressed  so  strongly 
your  opinion  that  the  Heronhurst  people  ought 
never  to  have  been  introduced  into  our 
society — " 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  dear, — hush ! — All  t/iaf 
is  to  be  forgotten. — Never  repeat  grievances. 
As  Lord  UUesmere  truly  observes,  it  is  un- 
kind, unchristianlike,  and  unladylike.  And  as 
I  am  leaving  Mapleford,  for  many  months,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Herbert,  I  feel  sure  you  will  allow 
me  the  privilege  of  old  acquaintanceship,  to 
give  you  a  word  of  advice  about  your  dear 
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girls.  It  is  sadly  complained  of  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  they  are  a  leetle  censorious, — a 
reputation  that  does  young  people  an  immense 
deal  of  harm." 

The  Honourable  lady  was  now  on  her  legs 
for  a  hasty  exit.  But  she  did  not  venture  to 
interrupt  the  Speaker. 

"  If  they  do  not  intend  to  remain  the  seven 
Miss  Herberts  to  the  end  of  their  days," 
added  Lady  UUesmere,  removing  her  spectacles 
and  speaking  daggers  in  the  voice  of  a  sucking 
dove  and  with  one  of  her  most  affable  smiles, 
— *'  they  must  learn  to  be  a  leetle  more 
tolerant.  Lord  UUesmere  was  telHng  me  this 
morning,  at  breakfast,  that  some  ill-natured 
stories  of  theirs  concerning  the  Barnesons, 
spread  abroad  by  their  brothers,  had  reached 
Bernard ;  who  has  conditioned  that  so  long  as 
he  is  at  Mapleford,  your  son  Digby  shall  never 
be  invited. — He  will  not  meet  him." 

And  the  living ! — And  the  eight  hundred 
pounds  already  wasted  upon  his  college  career  ! 
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The  evening  spent  by  the  damsels  of  Weald, 
after  this  explosion  of  Ullesmere  wrath  and 
the  home-reverberation  that  followed,  was 
certainly  far  from  characteristic  of  the  prattle 
of  the  Artless  School. 

Their  ill-repressed  outcries,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  preparations  for  the  marriage  from 
proceeding  with  suitable  splendour.  Still, 
though 

All  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell 

is  a  quotation  in  popular  use,  a  wedding 
peal,  like  the  music  used  at  an  Indian  Suttee 
to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  victim, 
often  serves  to  overpower  a  considerable 
amount  of  grumbhng.  Not  alone  do  the 
dilatory  pen  of  the  lawyer  and  needle  of  the ' 
sempstress  give  rise  to  a  thousand  murmurs ; 
but  approximation  brings  to  Kght  so  many 
ugly  features  in  the  human  mmd,  so  many 
dark  corners  in  the  human  history,  that 
seldom  is  a  loving  couple  brought  together  in 
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holy  wedlock,  without  creating  as  many  feuds 
and  dissatisfactions  as  a  general  election. 

The  younger  branches  of  the  two  families, 
Edward  and  Althy,  were  really  gratified  by 
the  termination  of  Barbara's  anxieties; — the 
latter  because  sympathy  with  her  sweet  cousin 
was  her  predominant  feeling  ; — the  former,  be- 
cause convinced  that  Bernard  Vere,  of  whose 
temper  he  had  enjoyed  some  experience  during 
their  yachting  expedition,  was  likely  to  secure 
the  happiness  of  his  sister.  Lady  Arden,  alone, 
rendered  mistrustful  by  matrimonial  experience, 
rejoiced  with  trembling  ;  while  her  lord,  scep- 
tical as  regarded  human  virtue  or  human 
bliss,  had  brought  himself  to  consider  the 
connubial  tie  a  waste  of  time. 

The  individual,  however,  to  whom  the  mar- 
riage-bell sounded  least  hilariously  was  poor 
Barneson.  He  had  lost  his  daughter: — yes, 
lost  her.  Lady  Bernard  Vere  would  be  no 
longer  Barbara.  The  child  of  his  Lettice — the 
bud  of  the  perfect  flower, — was  fated  to  bios- 
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som  in  another  garden.  He  had  long  ceased 
to  be  her  first  object ;  he  should  soon  cease  to 
be  any  ! 

Already,  in  completing  his  arrangements  for 
the  marriage,  he  had  encountered  innumerable 
annoyances. 

Though  it  was  necessary  to  apprise  his  junior 
partner  of  his  intention  to  withdraw  from  the 
Bracknell  Works  a  considerable  part  of  his  in- 
vestment, since  at  every  half-yearly  audit  for 
some  time  past,  Ferrier  had  taken  occasion  to 
remark  that  six  per  cent,  was  a  high  rate  of 
interest,  and  that  the  firm  could  readily  obtain 
the  same  amount  of  capital  upon  easier  terms, 
he  had  reason  to  expect  that  his  notice  would 
be  welcomed  with  satisfaction. 

But  on  the  announcement  of  his  intentions, 
Terrier  exhibited  what  more  nearly  resembled 
a  rage,  than  comported  with  his  habitual 
caution.  In  an  exasperated  tone,  he  inquired 
whether  Barneson  intended  to  ruin  the  Works 
at  a  blow ;  and  on  finding  him  uniutimidated 

VOL.  III.  a 
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by  the  question,  and  firm  in  his  project, 
angrily  insisted  on  the  six  months'  notice  of 
withdrawal,  which,  at  the  period  of  the  invest- 
ment, had  been  mutually  agreed  upon ;  and 
which,  he  declared,  ought  to  be  extended  to  a 
year. 

Mark  Barneson  was  accordingly  compelled 
to  ask  indulgence  of  Lord  Ullesmere's  solicitor. 
"  He  found  it  impossible  to  place. in  the  hands 
of  Lord  Bernard's  trustees  the  thirty  -  five 
thousand  pounds  he  had  promised,  till  the 
close  of  the  year."  And  though  the  polished 
gentleman  of  Gray's  Inn  who  received  the 
communication  with  an  air  of  ineffable  dis- 
dain, probably  considered  that  Lord  Bernard 
was  a  lucky  dog  if  he  received  half  the  money 
at  double  the  date,  he  looked  professionally 
grave,  demurred  and  doubted  whether  such  an 
arrangement  would  meet  the  views  of  his 
client ;  and  finally,  to  secure  as  many  six-and- 
eightpences  as  could  be  screwed  out  of  the  job, 
promised  to  write  and  represent  the  case  to 
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the  Marquis  of  UUesmere  and  Lord  Bernard 
Vere,  and  communicate  the  result  to  Mr. 
Barneson's  man  of  business. 

The  result  was  considerable  consternation, — 
not  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom,  who  never 
heard  a  word  about  the  matter, — but  on  that 
of  his  most  noble  father ;  who  thought  it  his 
dooty  to  his  son  to  exact  that,  till  the  money 
was  produced  in  hard  cash,  Barneson,  in 
consideration  of  the  risk  incurred  by  the 
contracting  parties,  should  pay  to  his  son-in- 
law  an  allowance  of  three  thousand  per 
annum. 

Had  Lord  Bernard  been  really  consulted,  he 
would  have  acceded  to  no  such  pedlar's  bar- 
gain. But  his  future  father-in-law,  though 
glad  to  escape,  by  this  arrangement,  all  further 
bickering  with  Alick  Terrier,  was  deeply  morti- 
fied by  this  first  indication  of  a  grasping 
nature  in  the  object  of  Barbara's  attachment. 
Was  the  Arden  disgrace  about  to  be  re- 
newed ? — Had  his  dear  daughter  been  wrested 

g2 
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from  him  by  a  fellow  who  cared  only  for  her 
money  ? 

Such  was  clearly  Alick  Ferrier's  opinion. 
They  never  conferred  together  without  some 
such  hint  being  attempted.  And  though  Barne- 
son  silenced  the  insinuation  mildly  but  firmly, 
he  could  not  so  easily  repress  the  malignant 
smile  that  played  on  the  features  of  his  junior 
partner. 

The  elevation  of  Barbara  was  in  fact 
nearly  as  bitter  to  him  as  that  of  Rhoda 
Lambert  twenty  years  before.  It  seemed  to 
Ferrier  that  the  whole  family  had  only  to  raise 
their  eyes  to  Heaven,  to  bring  down  a  shower 
of  prosperity.  "  The  Right  Honourable  Lady 
Bernard  Vere !" — Was  that  pale-faced,  insig- 
nificant httle  girl,  whom  he  and  his  wife  had 
condemned  to  an  untimely  grave,  actually 
to  become  daughter-in-law  to  a  Marquis  ? — 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Let  us  suppose  a  year  to  have  elapsed.  A 
year  is  soon  gone.  Especially  the  honey  year 
of  those  who  marry  for  love,  and  have  a 
Heronhurst  for  their  garden  of  Eden. 

When  the  spring  dawned  upon  Lady 
Bernard's  second  year  of  marriage,  she  had  a 
fine  Httle  boy  in  her  arms,  of  whom  she  was 
passionately,  almost  childishly  fond ;  and  even 
Bernard,  who,  except  when  yachting  or  tour- 
ing, was  an  undemonstrative,  listless  being, 
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exhibited  the  strongest  affection  for  this  pro- 
mising offset  of  his  race. 

Poor  Barneson  had  not  as  yet  seen  his 
grandchild ;  for  he  had  been  true  to  his  resolve 
never  again  to  visit  Herouhurst.  But  even  of 
the  pleasant  residence  v^here  he  had  established 
himself  with  his  maiden  sister,  at  Hardham, 
about  eight  miles  from  Birmingham  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  Arden  Hall,  he  saw  but 
little.  The  augmented  and  augmenting 
business  of  the  Bracknell  Works,  occupied  his 
whole  time.  The  contract  for  a  tubular 
bridge,  concerning  both  the  contract  for  and 
structure  of  which,  Alick  Terrier  and  himself 
were  at  variance,  absorbed  so  much  of  his 
attention,  that  he  had  luckily  no  leisure  for  the 
indulgence  of  painful  reflections. 

Eor  Ned,  though  in  other  respects  dutiful 
and  affectionate,  persisted  in  his  refusal  to 
engage  himself  in  manufacturing  pursuits. 
He  was  not  fit  for  it,  he  said.  He  had  neither 
taste  nor  genius  for  business ;  and  should  be 
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only  an  incumbrance  and  injury  to  the  Brack- 
nell Works.  If  his  father  destined  him  for 
the  shop,  he  should  not  have  sent  him  to 
college,  where  he  had  imbibed  a  taste  for  higher 
associations. 

There  was  consequently  for  poor  Mark,  no 
prospect  of  a  respite  from  the  cares  of  business. 
In  his  age,  he  must  work  on  to  promote  the 
enjoyments  of  others  ;  as,  in  his  youth,  he  had 
laboured  to  supply  their  necessities. — A  weary 
prospect, — for  he  was  getting  tired  of  the 
despotic  temper  of  his  partner  and  malicious 
nature  of  his  partner's  wife ;  and  wanted  the 
peace  and  regeneration  of  country  life. 

The  liberal  allowance  made  by  Barneson  to 
his  son, and  his  reputation  for  prodigious  wealth, 
had  been  the  means  of  placing  innumerable 
dangers  and  temptations  in  the  way  of  Ned. 
Hints  had  been  given  by  Digby  Herbert  in 
his  cups,  that  one  of  his  sisters  had  refused 
the  nailmaker's  son,  "  though  so  enormous 
was  the   fortune    of   Lambert  and  Co.  that 
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Ned's  paternal  had  given  his  daughter  on  her 
marriage,  a  princely  house  and  establishment, 
and  three  thousand  per  annum  to  keep  the 
ball  up/'  And  it  was  naturally  inferred  that, 
when  a  daughter's  portion  was  so  considerable, 
that  of  the  son  would  be  larger  by  seventy 
times  seven.    , 

Still,  there  was  as  yet  nothing  in  the  career 
of  the  supposed  young  millionnaire  to  excite 
uneasiness  on  the  part  of  his  father  ;  and 
though  parted  from  his  dear  daughter,  Barne- 
son,  knowing  her  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
prosperities  and  affections  of  life,  possessed 
his  soul  in  peace. 

Often,  when  stunned  by  the  tumults  and 
contrarieties  of  business,  he  turned  his  weary 
thoughts  to  the  sunny  conservatory  of  Heron- 
hurst  with  Barbara,  her  babe  in  her  arms, 
luxuriating  in  the  flowers  scarcely  sweeter  or 
fairer  than  herself.  Or,  when  driving  home 
at  evening  to  the  unelastic  society  of  poor 
Christina,  who,  vexed  at  her  exile  from   that 
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brighter  home,  could  not  refrain  from  occasion- 
ally reminding  him  in  the  words  of  the  Fool 
to  the  abdicated  Lear,  that  "  a  snail  has  a 
house  to  put  his  head  in  ;  not  to  give  it  away 
to  his  daughters  and  leave  his  horns  without 
a  home," — that  "  inward  eye  which  is  the 
bliss  of  solitude,"  would  suddenly  Hght  up,  as 
there  glanced  before  it  a  vision  of  the  white 
walls  of  Heronhurst  basking  in  the  evening 
sunshine,  as,  two  years  before,  on  dear  Barbe's 
return  from  Italy,  restored  in  health,  and 
seemingly  prepared  to  perfect  his  household 
happiness.  — 

And  now,  she  was  perfecting  the  household 
happiness  of  another ! — 

But  it  was  perhaps  for  the  best.  It  was  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  nature.  The  flower 
of  Ms  youthful  days  had  bloomed  at  Whortle 
Hill ;  and  what  right  had  he  to  expect  that  his 
sunshine  would  be  prolonged  for  ever  ? — It 
was  time  that  his  children  should  take  their 
turn.     And  so,  as   usual,  the  good  man  sub- 
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mitted  unmurmuring,  to  the  dispensations  of 
Providence. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  however,  a 
visit  from  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Knowles  some- 
what ruffled  the  smooth  surface  of  his 
humour.  His  widowed  sister,  Nancy  Wells, 
had  already  been  Christina's  guest ;  and  her 
children,  by  recaUing  the  youth  of  his  own, 
had  shed  a  momentary  ray  upon  his  path. 
But  no  sooner  was  Maria  aware  that  the  poor 
widow,  failing  her  former  summer  holidays  at 
St.  Margaret's,  had  been  invited  to  Hardham, 
than,  fancying  herself  cut-out  in  the  affections 
of  her  wealthy  and  highly-connected  brother, 
she  finessed  herself  into  an  invitation. 

But  Mrs.  Knowles,  little  changed  since  the 
days  of  her  Maria-hood,  was  a  very  different 
person  to  entertain  from  poor  Nancy,  chas- 
tened by  the  hand  of  adversity  into  a  reason- 
able being,  and  converted,  by  the  liberality  of 
Mark,  into  an  affectionate  sister. 

The  "  Coloners    lady"  had  returned  from 
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India,  weak,  showy,  and  superficial  as  ever ; 
intent  only  on  the  transformation  of  an  old 
face  into  a  young  one  by  means  of  dress 
and  cosmetics  ;  and  a  Colonel  and  C.B.  into  a 
Lieut.- General  and  K.C.B.,  by  means  of  in- 
terest at  the  Horse  Guards.  Her  mother's 
legacy  of  two  thousand  pounds  assisted  her  in 
the  former  endeavour ;  and  she  intended  that 
her  niece's  connection  with  Mapleford  should 
forward  the  latter.  The  whole  of  their  uncle 
Holden's  enormous  fortune, — (a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  she  was  assured  by  her  sister- 
in-law  Mrs.  Herbert,)  had  been  absorbed  by 
her  brother ;  and  the  least  he  could  do  was  to 
let  other  members  of  his  family  profit  by  the 
alliance  it  had  enabled  him  to  make. 

Indignant  as  well  as  astonished  at  the  quiet 
mode  of  life  adopted  by  her  brother  and  sister, 
both  of  whom,  sobered  by  years  and  experience, 
were  content  with  the  comforts  of  life  and 
indifferent  to  its  gauds,  Mrs.  Knowles  fancied 
that  their  refusal  to  take  her  to  call  at  Arden 
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Hall,  was  because,  being  out  of  reach  of 
Chrissy's  ponies,  Mark  was  too  stingy  to  order 
post-horses. 

"  What  would  her  sister-in-law  Mrs.  Herbert 
of  Weald,  think,  when  she  found  that,  during 
a  month's  sojourn  at  Hardham,  she  had  never 
been  introduced  to  the  sister  of  her  late  bro- 
ther's wife,  though  Kving  within  distance  !" 

"  But  if  you  tell  her  that  we  never  go  our- 
selves to  Arden  Hall  ?" 

"She  would  not  believe  me.  Everybody 
knows  that  my  niece  was  married  from  Lord 
Arden's  house,  and  that  you  are  on  the  most 
friendly  terms." 

"  On  friendly  terms,  because  we  never 
intrude  upon  each  other.  Remember,  Maria, 
that  I  was^  Lady  Arden's  governess ;  and 
great  ladies  are  not  fond  of  the  society,  in 
after-life,  of  those  who  have  chidden  their 
girHsh  faults." 

"  Now  pray,  dear  Chrissy,  leave  off  talking 
about  having  been  a  governess !"   cried  Mrs. 
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Knowles,  in  dismay.  "  Where  is  the  use  of 
reverting  to  such  things? — Why  be  always 
raking  up  dirt — " 

"  I  do  not  consider  it  dirt,"  interrupted 
Miss  Barneson.  "  If  I  am  proud  of  anything, 
it  is  having,  by  my  own  exertions,  contributed 
my  mite  to  the  wants  of  my  family." 

"  That  sounds  very  noble,  Chrissy  !  But 
the  world  looks  upon  the  thing  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent light—." 

"  What  world  ?"— 

"  People  in  society, — you  know  what  I 
mean. — Now  don't  ask  me  again  what 
society ! — " 

"  You  mean  such  people  as  Mrs.  Herbert  of 
Weald  : — a  very  small  fraction  of  society,  and 
one  I  have  not  the  least  ambition  to  propitiate ; 
— narrow-minded,  ill-bred,  full  of  the  self- 
conceit  of  ignorance." 

"  You  dislike  her  only  because  she  would 
not  allow  her  daughter  to  marry  your  ne- 
phew." 
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"  I  should  probably  have  disliked  her  much 
more  if  she  had;  for  then,  I  must  have  seen 
more  of  the  family." 

"  You  were  always  so  hard,  Chrissy, — so 
sarcastic  ! — However,  to  return  to  Arden  Hall. 
Considering  the  dull  life  we  are  leading  here, 
— so  different  from  my  cheerful,  brilliant  exist- 
ence at  Simla, — {fliere  I  was  thought  some- 
thing of, — there  I  was  considered  fit  company 
for  the  table  of  the  Governor- General !)  you 
need  not  grudge  me  the  one  pleasant  introduc- 
tion you  are  able  to  afford." 

"  Even  were  the  visit  possible,  my  dear 
Maria,  believe  me  you  would  find  nothing 
pleasant  in  the  introduction.  Lady  Arden  is 
a  cold,  proud  woman — " 

"  No  prouder,  I  suppose,  than  any  other 
Countess, — the  wife  of  the  Governor  General 
for  instance, — with  whom  I  was  as  intimate  as 
with  yourself — " 

"  Rank  and  station  have  no  share  in  her 
pride.     She   was   more   arrogant    as   Rhoda 
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Lambert   than    as    Lady    Arden.— ^It  is  "her 
temper — her  temperament." 

"  People  of  the  world  are  obliged  to  subdue 
their  temper  and  temperament,  or  they  would 
not  be  tolerated.  Why,  there  is  Mrs.  Herbert, 
— naturally,  her  brother  has  often  told  me,  a 
virago,  whose  manners  in  company  are  as 
smooth  as  satin. — As  to  my  nieces,  whom  you 
have  probably  taken  for  a  nest  of  nightingales^ 
I  promise  you  that,  by  nature,  they  are  a  gene- 
ration of  vipers." 

"  So  I  always  fancied." 
"  Depend  upon  it,  Lady  Arden  knows  too 
well  what  is  due  to  the  wife  of  a  man  in  Colonel 
Knowles's  ostensible  position," persisted  Maria, 
"  to  receive  me  otherwise  than  with  deference." 
"  I  have  seen  her  far  from  civil  to  much 
greater  people.  But  why  desire  to  put  her 
to  the  test  ?" 

"  Because  it  looks  so  strange  that  I  should 
be  unacquainted  with  a  person  to  whom  I  am 
so  nearly  related — " 
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"  I  suspect  that  Lady  Arden  as  little  recog- 
nises the  relationship,  as  others  trouble  them- 
selves to  think  about  the  acquaintanceships  of 
persons  so  obscure  as  ourselves/' 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  obscure. 
The  Colonel  will  be  included  in  the  next  pro- 
motion ;  and,  as  General  Sir  William  Knowles, 
may  possibly  obtain  the  command  of  the  dis- 
trict. Then  perhaps  you  may  see  Arden  Hall 
making  up  to  us  /" 

Christina  smiled,  she  hoped  not  too  dissen- 
tiently.  "  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  she,  "  wait 
till  then  to  be  introduced  to  Lady  Arden,  who 
is  just  now  in  one  of  her  least  amiable  moods. 
A  marriage  on  which  she  had  set  her  heart  for 
her  daughter,  has  been  recently  broken  off. 
(Remember,  I  tell  you  this  confidentially. 
Don't  start  off  and  write  it  to  Mrs.  Herbert !) 
And  Rhoda  is  one  of  those  whose  sorrow  as- 
sumes the  aspect  of  anger." 

"  Broken  off  ?— The  match  with  Sir  Walter 
Wrottesley  ? — Ay,  ay  1    I  heard  a  good  deal 
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of  that  at  Weald.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
one  of  my  reasons  for  wanting  to  go  to  Arden 
Hall,  was  to  ascertain  with  my  own  eyes  whe- 
ther her  ladyship's  pride  was  as  much  cut  up 
as  it  is  said  to  be.'' 

''  She  has  suffered  far  more  than  from 
wounded  pride,"  said  Chrissy,  compassionately. 
— "  She  is  fondly  attached  to  her  daughter ;  a 
fine  generous  creature,  well  deserving  her 
affection." 

"  The  Herbert  girls  declare,  on  the  contrary, 
that  Lady  Althea  is  as  proud  as  Lucifer.'' 

*'  High-spirited, — certainly  not  proud." 

"  People  have  their  own  notions  of  pride  and 
no  pride.  You  may  think  that  old  Lady 
Ullesmere  is  not  proud,  because  she  is  so  over- 
civil;  always  my-dearing  Mrs.  Herbert  as  if  she 
were  her  sister  ! — M^  opinion  is  quite  the 
reverse. — I  think  her  royal  affabihty  the  most 
impertinent  thing  in  the  world  !" 

*'  Lady  Ullesmere  is  good-natured  and  well- 
intentioned — " 

VOL.   III.  H 
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"  I  wish  she  could  hear  you  say  so ! — But  it 
would  only  confirm  her  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  middle  classes — " 

''Lower  classes. — I  don't  expect  a  great 
lady,  like  the  Marchioness  of  Ullesmere,  to  class 
a  retired  governess  a  degree  higher." 

"  Now,  Chrissy  ! — Consider  the  injury  you 
are  doing  me  by  thus  depreciating  yourself. 
Nay,  what  harm  you  are  doing  a  person  you  like 
much  better  than  me, — your  niece  Lady  Ber- 
nard ;  though  to  be  sure  the  Mapleford  family 
could  scarcely  rate  her  lower  than  they  do  !" 

"  On  the  contrary,  Barbara  is  treated  by  the 
whole  family  with  the  greatest  consideration." 

'*  Does  she  write  you  word  so  ?'' 

"  To  me,  she  seldom  writes ;  for  she  knows 
that  I  see  all  her  letters  to  her  father." 

"  Poor  thing !" 

"  W^/^y,  poor  thing  ? — Never  was  there  a 
happier  creature !" 

'* Then  she  must  be  as  tamespirited  as  I 
hear  her  described  by  the  Herberts !" 
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"  Don't  cite  to  me,  Maria,  the  judgment  of 
those  Herberts.  It  puts  me  thoroughly  out 
of  patience." 

"  Will  you  allow  me,  then,  to  interpret  my 
own  ?  —  But  mine  or  anybody's,  you  will 
scarcely  deny  that  it  is  rather  hard  on  a  woman 
with  an  income  of  three  thousand  a  year,  to  be 
curtailed  of  all  her  Httle  enjoyments.  When 
Barbara  was  confined,  last  spring,  her  pony 
phaeton  and  ponies  were  actually  sold  off  by 
Lord  Bernard." 

"  So  she  wrote  us  word ; — because,  having 
lost  her  nerve  after  a  slight  accident,  she  no 
longer  felt  equal  to  driving  them." 

"  Perhaps  she  had  no  longer  nerve  for  the 
enjoyment  of  her  aviary,  which,  the  Herberts 
tell  me,  was,  before  her  marriage,  the  prettiest 
thing  that  ever  was  seen  !" 

"  Dear  Barbe  probably  lost  her  taste  for 
lories  and  paroquets  in  the  society  of  her  hus- 
band and  child.  She  mentioned  to  her  father 
that,  finding  she  had  no  longer  time  for  the 

h2 
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aviary,  and  that  it  was  sadly  neglected,  she 
determined  to  break  it  up." 

"  And  her  poultry-yard  ?" 

"  Another  whim  of  girlhood ! — Unless  people 
keep  fancy -poultry  with  mercenary  views, 
they  are  apt  to  get  tired  of  them.  Lady 
Brernard  has  now  her  nursery  to  occupy  her 
attention." 

"  You  are  determined,  I  see,  to  take  Lord 
Bernard's  part !" 

"  Because  he  is  an  object  of  adoration  to  his 
wife ;  and  his  wife,  of  adoration  to  us" 

"  She  is  certainly  a  sweet  little  creature," 
said  Mrs.  Knowles,  with  an  irresistible  impulse 
of  candour ;  "  and  it  only  vexes  one  the  more 
that  she  should  be  so  put  upon  in  the  Vere 
family.  I  cannot,  however,  but  think  she 
was  partly  in  fault,  that  Colonel  Knowles 
and  myself  were  never  once  asked  to  dine 
at  Mapleford,  during  our  stay  at  Weald  Fo- 
rest." 

*'  Were  the  Herberts  invited  without  you  ?" 
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"  No.  They  do  not  go  there  half  so  much 
as  formerly ;  which  Mrs.  Herbert  attributes  to 
their  connection  with  ourselves.  It  seems  that 
Lord  and  Lady  XJllesmere  have  found  the 
Barneson  family  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow  !'* 

Unwilling  to  expose  her  temper  to  exaspe- 
ration by  further  extracts  from  Mrs.  Herbert's 
malicious  reminiscences,  Christina  rose,  on 
pretence  of  household  duties,  to  leave  the  room. 
As  she  reached  the  door,  it  occurred  to  her 
that,  as  medicinable  gums  are  sometimes  ex- 
tracted from  poison-plants,  she  might  derive 
important  information  touching  her  dear  Bar- 
bara, from  the  gossip  of  her  sister. 

"  Lord  and  Lady  Bernard  are  now,  I  fancy, 
spending  the  season  at  Ullesmere  House?" 
said  she,  returning  towards  the  sofa  where  the 
languid  belle  of  Simla  was  reclining. 

"  The  two  families  went  up  to  town  while  I 
was  at  Weald.  But  I  can't  fancy  that  my 
niece  will  have  a  very  brilliant  time  of  it.  She 
has  only  a  small  suite  of  rooms  on  the  bed- 
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room  floor,  which  the  Herbert  gkls  used  to 
occupy  when  on  a  visit  to  UUesmere  House." 

"  First  floor  or  second,  signifies  very  little  to 
Barbara,  while  so  happy  with  her  child  and 
husband." 

"  Still,  she  is  placed  in  her  father-in-law's 
house  in  a  very  inferior  position  to  Lady 
Mapleford,  or  Lady  Lionel  Vere ; — neither  of 
whom  had  a  shilling,  but  both  of  whom, 
as  Mrs.  Herbert  observed  to  me,  were  well- 
born." 

"  Why  in  the  world  should  Mrs.  Herbert 
concern  herself  about  the  matter  ? — " 

"  Only  because,  as  one  of  her  own  girls 
might  certainly  have  married  Lord  Bernard,  if 
they  had  laid  themselves  out  for  it  as  I'm  told 
that  Barbara  did,  the  Herberts,  seeing  how 
coolly  my  niece  is  treated,  naturally  congratu- 
late themselves  on  their  escape." 

"  Mrs.  Herbert  deceives  either  herself  or 
you,"  said  Chrissy,  stoutly.  "  I  was  present  at 
the  whole  courtship ;  and  never  saw  people 
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more  disappointed  than  the  Herberts  when  the 
marriage  was  declared.  It  is  one  of  many  things 
that  reconciles  me  to  Mark's  giving  up  Heron- 
hurst,  that  I  am  released  from  listening  to  the 
slanders  circulated  by  that  most  malicious 
family." 

"Be  as  angry  as  you  please,"  rejoined 
Maria,  too  lazy  to  dispute  with  her  sister. 
"  But  calling  the  poor  Herberts  names,  will 
not  alter  the  fact  that  our  niece  has  been 
married  for  money,  and  is  already  made  to 
feel  it/' 

"  For  mercy's  sake, — for  the  sake  of  God,'' 
cried  Christina,  no  longer  pettishly,  but  with 
the  gravest  earnestness,  "  do  not  say  that  to 
her  father,  or  you  will  break  his  heart. — Mark 
has  made  the  noblest  sacrifices  for  his  daughter 
that  ever  father  made  ;  and  to  know  that  they 
have  failed  to  secure  her  happiness,  would 
drive  him  out  of  his  senses.  He,  so  good,  so 
generous,  so  thoughtful  for  all  his  family — 
must  not  be  tormented  by  scandal-mongers  1 — 
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Promise  me,  Maria,  that  to  Urn  you  will  not 
utter  a  word  of  what  you  have  betrayed  to 
mer 

"  But  if  his  interference  could  be  useful  ? — 
If,  by  a  word  of  remonstrance  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Barbara  could  be  made  more  comfort- 
able?'' 

"  Did  you  ever  know  interference  between  a 
man  and  his  wife  produce  other  than  injurious 
results  ?" 

"  Still,  Lord  Bernard  ought  to  be  made 
aware  that  the  eye  of  Barbara's  family  is  upon 
him.  It  is  said  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
half  the  young  people's  income  is  absorbed  in 
paying  off  old  debts,  which  Lord  UUesmere 
undertook  at  the  marriage,  and  has  never 
cleared  off.  Mrs.  Herbert  declares  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  reside  at  Heronhurst  a  year 
longer." 

"  Then  they  must  come  and  live  with  us  at 
Hardham,"  cried  Christina,  endeavouring  to 
laugh   off  what  made  a  most  afflicting   im- 
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pression  on .  her  mind.     "  We  would   make 
them  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long." 

But  though  she  spoke  thus  cheerfully,  aunt 
Chrissy  left  the  room  almost  in  tears.  And 
far  deeper  would  have  been  her  anxieties, 
could  she  have  surmised  the  many  untoward 
circumstances  which  had  modified  her  niece's 
position  in  the  family  of  her  husband. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  appointed  by  the 
trustees  of  her  marriage-settlement  for  the 
realisation  of  her  fortune,  the  failure  of  one  of 
our  most  considerable  railway-contractors, 
had  placed  the  Bracknell  Works  in  consider- 
able difficulties.  Not  only  were  a  year's 
profits  absorbed  in  the  bankruptcy,  but  the 
credit  of  the  firm  was  so  severely  shaken  by 
the  known  connection  between  them,  that  to 
withdraw  a  large  portion  of  capital  at  a  moment 
when  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
funds  for  its  replacement,  was  out  of  the 
question. 

"  You  may  as  well  shut  up  the  Works  at 
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once !"  was  Alick  Terrier's  decree,  when  the 
matter  was  formally  discussed.  "  We  have 
more  business  than  we  can  get  through.  But 
till  we  recover  this  confounded  shock,  a  double 
capital  would  scarcely  suffice  us.  Since,  as 
you  say,  your  honour  is  at  stake,  take  the 
money.  You  have  a  right  to  it.  But  it  will 
hardly  repay  you  for  the  act  that  the  name 
of  Lambert  and  Co.  should  appear  in  the 
Gazette.'' 

Compelled,  however  reluctantly,  again  to 
ask  indulgence,  Barneson  found  his  appUcation 
still  more  superciliously  received ;  and  though 
his  request  was  eventually  acceded  to,  it  was 
with  an  evident  conviction  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Ullesmere's  prosperous,  insolent,  rubicund, 
varnished  man  of  business,  that  the  affairs  of 
the  Birmingham  tradesman  who  had  made  so 
large  a  bid  in  order  to  connect  himself  with 
the  noble  house  of  Vere,  were  more  than 
shaky. 

Of  all  this,  Lord  Bernard  knew  nothing. 
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As  in  a  duel,  though  the  life  and  death  of  the 
principals  are  at  issue,  the  seconds  only  are 
consulted,  the  trustees  of  his  lordship's  settle- 
ment had  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  affair. 
The  only  wound  to  his  pride,  was  from  a 
ricochet  shot. — On  Lord  Bernard's  remitting 
to  his  noble  father  certain  pressing  solicitations 
he  had  received  for  the  settlement  of  debts 
incurred  previous  to  his  marriage,  the  Marquis, 
who  had  just  subscribed  a  thousand  pounds  to 
the  National  Subscription,  and  five  hundred  to 
the  Church-building  Fund,  replied  that  *'  when 
Mr.  Barneson  performed  his  part  of  the  con- 
tract, lie  should  not  be  behind-hand."  A 
generous  dispensation  of  justice  whereby  an 
already  embarrassed  income  became  still 
further  involved. 

With  these  perplexities,  Lord  Bernard  was 
too  kind-hearted  to  annoy  his  pretty  little 
wife, — then  on  the  eve  of  her  confinement. 
But  as  soon  as  she  was  well  again,  and  fortified 
by  holding  in  her  arms  her  little  son,  he  did 
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venture  to  hint  that  he  was  afraid  Heronhurst 
was  a  little  too  much  for  them ;  and  that, 
during  their  sojourn  at  Ullesmere  House,  if 
they  found  an  opportunity  of  letting  the  place, 
it  would  be  a  prudent  measure. 

"  Let  the  house  with  which  papa  took  such 
pains? — Let  the  place  of  which  he  was  so 
fond  ? — Oh !  no,  no  !" — exclaimed  Barbara, 
ignorant  as  a  child  of  money-matters.  "If 
we  have  not  enough  to  live  upon,  pray  let  me 
write  to  papa.  I  am  sure  he  would  assist  us. 
No  one  is  more  generous.  No  one  cares  less 
for  money.  Dear  Bernard,  let  me  write  to 
him." 

"Nor  for  worlds,  darling!"  replied  her 
husband,  silencing  her  with  a  kiss.  "  Mr. 
Barneson  has  done  too  much  for  us  already. 
You  must  not  breathe  a  single  syllable  to  him 
on  the  subject.  These  are  hard  times,  Barbe ; 
and  your  father  has  quite  enough  to  worry 
him  already." 

"  Has  he  ? — Have   you  heard  bad  news 
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about  him?"  said  Lady  Bernard  seizing  her 
husband's  arm. 

"Nothing  about  Jiim,  But  Lambert  and 
Co.  have  lost  money  by  the  stoppage  of  a 
railroad: — nothing  of  any  consequence — an 
affair  of  every  day.  Only  it  would  be  in- 
delicate on  our  part  to  increase  his  worries.*' 

"  Lost  money  ?"  exclaimed  the  tender- 
hearted little  woman,  pressing  her  baby  closer 
to  her,  as  if  it  were  a  preservative  against  all 
manner  of  evils. — '*  Surely  he  cannot  be  in 
want  of  any  ? — Could  not  we  do  something, 
Bernard? — At  all  events,  as  soon  as  I  am 
strong  again,  let  us  hasten  to  Hardham,  and 
assure  ourselves  that  he  is  well.  It  would 
make  him  so  happy  if  we  were  to  show  him 
baby,  and — " 

"  Better  remain  quiet,  Barbe  !"  said  her 
husband, — who  could  not  help  thinking  he 
had  never  seen  her  look  half  so  pretty  before. 
— "  Though  Tm  afraid  we  couldn't  help  him, 
I'm  happy  to  beHeve  he  wants  none  of  our  help. 
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What  we  must  do,  my  little  wife,  is  to  econo- 
mise, by  docking  a  few  of  our  useless  expenses. 
Half  a  year  hence,  if  we  can  no  longer  carry 
on  the  war,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  take  more 
efficient  measures." 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  sale  of  the 
ponies  and  aboHtion  of  the  aviary  and  fancy- 
poultry -yard ;  sacrifices  which  Lord  Ber- 
nard would  fain  have  prevented,  but  which 
appeased  the  conscience  of  his  little  wife. 
Such  too  was  the  origin  of  that  anxious 
expression  of  her  sweet  countenance,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  malicious  comments  of  the 
Herberts. 

But  had  those  monsterers  of  nothings  pene- 
trated, soon  afterwards,  into  the  sanctum  sanc- 
torum of  UUesmere  House,  and  possessed 
sufficient  tact  to  interpret  the  variations  of  its 
moral  atmosphere,  they  might  have  found 
greater  occasion  to  report  unfavourably  of  Lady 
Bernard's  position. 

Lord  UUesmere,  who  had  felt  it  his  dooty  to 
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overcome  his  prejudices  in  order  to  secure  a 
rich  wife  for  a  son  not  likely  to  advance  himself 
in  life  by  any  thing  but  marriage,  experienced 
the  utmost  remorse  of  conscience  the  moment  he 
suspected  that  he  had  made  a  bad  bargain.  To 
his  lordship,  unversed  in  the  ups  and  downs  of 
commercial  life,  the  hint  that  Lambert  and  Co. 
had  suffered  from  a  recent  bankruptcy,  was 
tantamount  to  an  announcement  that  bank- 
ruptcy was  impending  over  themselves ;  and 
though  he  had  girded  on  the  armour  of  liberal- 
ism to  achieve  so  great  a  victory  as  the  "  union 
of  the  two  aristocracies" — that  is  the  marriage 
of  a  Marquis's  son  with  the  daughter  of  a  man 
holding  marquessatorial  rank  in  the  world  of 
trade,^ — he  had  never  contemplated  an  aUiance 
with  a  shaky  Brummagem  nail-maker. — Ber- 
nard had  deceived  him  —  Lord  Arden  had 
deceived  him — The  Barnesons  had  deceived 
him — He  was  a  victim.  The  Golden  Calf  to 
which  he  had  submitted  to  bow  the  knee,  was 
after  all  mere  ordinary  veal ; — its  skin  scarce 
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worthy  to  bind  a  spelling-book  ;  its  head,  an 
emblem  of  his  own  ! — 

Too  well  bred  to  explode  into  uproarious 
anger,  the  displeasure  of  the  noble  Marquis 
oozed  from  a  thousand  scarcely  perceptible 
fissures. — He  had  no  intention  to  be  unkind  to 
his  daughter-in-law  ;  but  as  he  did  regard  her 
as  an  interloper, — a  mistake, — a  living  proof 
that  he,  the  infallible  Marquis  of  Ullesmere, 
K.G.,  had  been,  for  once,  guilty  of  a  blunder, 
he  could  not  help  disliking  her.  "  Poor  little 
meek,  insignificant  thing  !  —  What  Bernard 
had  ever  seen  to  like  in  her  he — Well,  well ! 
— It  was  too  late  to  think  of  all  that  now^ 

In  vain  did  he  endeavour  to  attach  his 
thoughts  to  the  Crimean, — or  the  American 
question,  —  or  the  convocation,  —  or  any 
other  grand  political  mic-mac  puzzling  to 
cabinet  or  privy  council ;  for  in  skimming 
his  daily  paper,  his  eye  involuntarily  wandered 
to  share-lists  in  mines  and  railways.  He  was 
becoming  prodigiously  interested  in  the  iron- 
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market ;  and  while  thus  plebeianly  absorbed 
by  the  lucre  of  gain,  almost  loathed  the  indi- 
vidual who  was  the  cause  of  abstracting  his 
valuable  mind  from  red  ribands  and  blue, — 
stars  or  garters, — Neapolitan  insurrections  or 
Austrian  intrigues. 

One  day  at  luncheon, — a  meal  which  united 
at  table  the  first  and  second  floor  detachments 
of  the  House  of  Vere, — a  question  arose  con- 
cerning the  christening  of  the  atom  which  still 
figured  in  the  family  by  the  name  of  "  baby ;" 
Lord  Lionel  having  kindly  expressed  a  wish  to 
perform  the  rite  of  Christianising  the  offspring 
of  the  marriage  he  had  originally  solemnised. 

"  And  how,  my  dear  Lady  Bernard,  are  we 
to  name  my  grandson  ?"  inquired  Lord  Ulles- 
mere, — expecting  to  hear  in  reply  his  own 
name  of  "  Roderick,"  by  which  his  two  elder 
sons  had  complimented  him  by  calling  their 
own  ; — and  which,  in  his  earlier  days,  had  often 
entailed  on  himself  the  cognomen  of  '*  the  last 
of  the  Goths." 

VOL.  ni.  I 
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*'  Baby  is  already  named — Edward/'  replied 
Barbara,  blushing  as  she  usually  did  when 
subjected  to  the  cross-examination  of  her  august 
father-in-law. 

"  Edward  ?"  he  repeated,  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise. "  Probably  the  name  of  your  father  ?" 

"  Papa's  name  is  Mark,"  replied  Barbara, 
not  allowing  herself  to  recollect  how  often  Lord 
Ullesmere  had  formerly  addressed  notes  of  in- 
vitation to  him  at  Heronhurst,  where  he  was 
not  "  Lambert  and  Co." 

"  Mark ! — A  scriptural  name.  And  your 
mother's,  you  once  told  me,  my  dear,  was  Let- 
tice  ?"  added  Lady  Ullesmere. — "  Her  family, 
Mrs.  Herbert  informs  me,  were  dissenters, 
— people  who  are  apt  to  use  scriptural  names." 

"  Was  not  the  old  lady  who  figures  in  our 
Holbein  gallery,  with  a  squirrel  on  her  shoul- 
der, a  Lady  Lettice  Vere  ?"  inquired  her  son 
Bernard,  drily. 

"  Lettice,  or  Eunice,  or  something  strange 
of  that  kind  ; — for  she  was  born  at  the  moment 
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of  the  Reformation,"  said  Lord  Ullesmere, 
eager  to  attach  a  grand  association  to  the 
blemish.  "  But  from  whom,  pray,  does  this 
young  gentleman  of  yours  derive  his  name  of 
Edward?" 

The  curl  of  his  lip  denoted  an  expectation 
of  hearing  of  some  very  unsavoury  relationship 
— a  soapboiler  grandfather, — or  tanner  cousin. 

"  The  name  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Barneson," 
said  Lord  Bernard ;  "  who,  as  sick  as  we  most 
of  us  are  of  hearing  our  own  names,  selected  for 
his  son  and  grandson  that  of  his  only  brother." 

"  Then  Mr.  Edward  Barneson  is  probably 
the  godfather  ?" 

"  Edward  Barneson  the  first  died  more 
years  ago  than  we  can  any  of  us  remember," 
replied  his  son  ;  "  one  of  the  peninsular  heroes, 
who 

Lie  where  southern  vines  are  drest 

Above  the  noble  slain ; 
He  wrapt  his  colours  round  his  breast, 

In  a  blood-red  field  in  Spain."* 

*  Mrs.  Hemans. 
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The  contemptuous  smile  faded  from  the 
parchment  cheek  of  the  Marquis,  who  had  not 
expected  to  hear  of  a  kinsmanship  so  honour- 
able ;  and  was  proud  of  a  brother  of  his  own, — a 
Lord  Bernard  Vere,  who  had  received  much 
such  a  burial  at  St.  Sebastian's. — But  alas  ! 
the  word  and  smile,  and  elevation  of  his 
eyebrows,  as  he  pronounced  the  word  *^  dis- 
senters," had  not  been  lost  on  the  susceptible 
heart  of  poor  Barbara. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

There  was  one,  however,  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  Lady  Bernard's  intimates,  who  was 
still  sorer  at  heart  than  herself. — Though 
Arden  House  was  as  hospitable  as  usual,  its 
dinners  as  recherche  and  its  circle  as  brilliant, 
Lady  Althea  was  no  longer  the  ardent  girl  who, 
two  years  before,  had  imparted  such  thrilling 
interest  to  the  music  of  Verdi,  or  bounded 
through  the  old  gateway  of  Allonby  Priory. 
In  her  young  heart,  care  had  struck  permanent 
root. 
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When  Lady  Arden,  at  the  period  of  Bar- 
bara's marriage,  had  replied  to  Sir  Walter 
Wrottesley's  proposals  for  the  hand  of  her 
daughter,  she  frankly  stated  her  conviction  that 
neither  her  Lord  nor  Lady  Emily  Wrottesley 
was  Hkely  to  approve  of  the  match. 

"  Obtain  their  consent,"  she  added,  "  and 
you  have  mine.  Whether  you  have  already 
secured  that  of  Althy,  1  will  not  enquire  ;  for 
but  that  you  are  assured  of  it,  you  would  hardly 
have  risked  the  far  from  gracious  answer  I  am 
compelled  to  return." 

A  second  letter  from  Sir  Walter,  gratefully 
acknowledging  her  kindness,  requested  she 
would  refrain  from  laying  the  matter  before 
the  Earl,  till  the  formal  sanction  of  Lady  Emily, 
who  appeared  to  have  the  management  of  his 
property,  could  be  subjoined  to  his  appHcation. 

"  You,  who  know  the  facile,  placid  temper 
of  my  Aunt  Ullesmere,  dear  Lady  Arden,"  he 
wrote,  "  will  scarcely  beUeve  that  a  sister  of 
hers  is  one  of  the  most  obstinate  of  created 
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beings ;  and  as  my  mother  arrays  her  opinion- 
ativeness  in  the  armour  of '  principle/  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  vulnerable  point.  By  patient 
watching,  I  trust  to  discover  a  crevice.  That 
she  should  persist  in  opposing  the  prayers  of 
an  only  son,  seems  out  of  the  question. 

"  What  I  humbly  entreat,  therefore,  is  that 
you  will  be  patient  with  me  in  your  turn.  That 
patience  should  be  needed,  you  have  indeed  a 
right  to  resent.  But  let  Althy  plead  for  me, 
that,  till  I  have  accomplished  my  victory  over 
the  '  fixed  principle'  of  the  best  but  most  prag- 
matic of  her  sex,  I  may  be  occasionally  per- 
mitted to  remind  you,  by  letter,  of  the  existence 
of  yours  and  Lady  Althea's 

Most  truly  devoted, 

W.  W.'' 

Permission,  if  not  granted  was  taken  :  for 
seldom  did  a  day  pass  of  the  winter  which 
installed  the  Bernard  Veres  at  Heronhurst, 
and  Barnesons  at  Hardham,  without  bringing 
to  Lady  Arden  a  letter  bearing  the  Penrith 
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post-mark.  In  her  mode  of  receiving  those 
communications  there  appeared,  for  a  long 
time,  nothing  of  Rhoda.  For  the  sake  of  the 
son,  and  still  more,  for  the  sake  of  her  daughter, 
she  bore  patiently  with  the  repugnance  of  the 
sanctimonious  lady,  of  whom  she  was  inclined 
to  remark,  as  Sismondi  of  one  of  her  country- 
women, that  she  had  "  etoiiffee  toute  sensibilite 
pour  se  livrer  tout  entiere  a  la  saintete  ;  qui,  sous 
hieii  des  rapports,  rHest  quun  egoisme  exalte  par 
la  consideration  du  moi  eternel  de  preference  au 
moi  morteiy 

Much  would  she  have  given  that  Sir  Walter 
Wrottesley  and  Althy  had  never  met. — But 
since  the  fatality  which  seems  to  preside  over 
the  "  elective  affinities"  of  youth  had  brought 
them  together,  instead  of 

With  a  little  store  of  maxims  preaching  down  a  daughter's 
heart, 

she  endeavoured  in  this  casfe,  as  in  Barbara's, 
to  make  the  best  of  what  was  irremediable. 
She  went  to  town,  that  season,  with  the 
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conviction  that,  before  its  close,  Walter  would 
have  prevailed  over  the  objections  of  Lady 
Emily;  and  that  Lord  Arden,  earnestly  besieged 
by  the  young  couple,  would  not  long  withhold 
his  consent.  Barbara,  a  beautiful  and  happy 
bride,  was  still  sunned  in  the  favour  of  Ulles- 
mere  House,  where  the  family  of  Barneson, 
electrotyped  into  golden  images,  were  set  up 
for  worship.  The  cousins  met  constantly, 
—  for  the  daily  discussion  of  their  happy 
prospects  ; — the  one  hoping  to  become  a  wife  ; 
— the  other,  a  mother. 

Lord  Bernard,  with  whom,  though  he  had 
not  felt  inclined  to  marry  her,  Lady  Althea  was 
a  first  favourite,  was  the  only  person  who  did  not 
seem  certain  of  a  happy  fifth  act  to  the  drama. 

"  I  don't  half  like  Watty's  remaining  so  long 
in  the  North,"  said  he  to  his  wife, — who  had 
been  assuring  him  that,  before  the  summer 
was  over,  the  course  of  true  love  between  their 
two  cousins  would  run  perfectly  smooth.  "  Why 
the  deuce  don't  he  come  to  London  ? — So  long 
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as  that  ruthless  she-wolf  of  an  aunt  of  mine 
holds  the  reins,  there  is  no  saying  where  she 
may  drive  him.  In  Lady  Arden's  place, 
Barbe,  I  would  write  and  insist  on  his  coming 
to  town." 

*'  Not  insist,  surely  ? — If  Sir  Walter's  own 
inclinations  do  not  bring  him,  it  would  be  de- 
grading dear  Althy  to  attempt  undue  in- 
fluence." 

"  Watty's  an  easy  fellow. — Whoever  has  the 
hardest  hand,  will  guide  him.  If  Lady  Emily 
have  made  up  her  mind  against  this  marriage, 
and  he  means  to  stand  his  ground,  the  sooner 
the  struggle  is  made  and  decided,  the  better.'* 

The  question  was  shortly  afterwards  decided; 
but  alas,  without  a  struggle ! — Sir  Walter  jus- 
tified Bernard  Vere's  insinuations  concerning 
his  facility  of  character,  by  yielding  without  a 
blow. 

Barbara  and  her  husband  had  already  re- 
turned to  Heronhurst,  when  a  letter  from 
Althy,  sorrowful  but  self-possessed,  acquainted 
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her  cousin  that  the  engagement  was  at  an  end » 
and  that  it  was  her  earnest  prayer  to  both,  that 
they  would  never  again  pronounce  in  her  hear- 
ing the  name  of  Walter  Wrottesley  ! — 

Few  were  the  requests  that  Lady  Althea 
could  have  made  to  them  which  would  not  have 
been  eagerly  accorded ;  and  the  termination  of 
the  affair  consequently  remained  a  mystery. 
When  Lady  Arden  did  not  choose  to  be  interro- 
gated, she  was  unapproachable  ;  and  when,  on 
Lady  Ullesmere's  arrival  at  Mapleford  late  in 
the  autumn,  her  son  attempted  to  reach  the 
heart  of  the  mystery,  even  her  usually  un-^ 
guarded  lips  were  sealed. 

"  The  less  said  about  it  the  better,"  was  all 
he  could  extract  from  her. — "  One  can't  expect 
people — you  really  cannot  desire — I'm  sure  no 
one  would  wish — In  short,  dear  Bernard,  my 
sister  Emily  knows  as  well  as  most  people  what 
she's  about ;  and  would  not  have  been  so 
peremptory,  without  sufficient  reasons  for  her 
conduct,     /know  nothino;  about  the  matter, 
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except  that  Walter  is  gone  abroad  for  a  year, 
— to  the  East,  I  believe — " 

"  To  the  East  ?''  exclaimed  the  astonished 
Lord  Bernard. 

"  I  conclude  so ; — for  Lionel  was  saying  the 
other  day  that  Digby  Herbert  had  wanted  to 
accompany  him  to  Ceylon,  during  the  long 
vacation,  for  elephant-hunting.  At  all  events, 
he  went  by  one  of  the  Oriental  steamers,  and 
will  not  be  back  for  a  twelvemonth." 

"Poor  Althyl" 

"He  wrote  from  Alexandria,  I  find,  to 
announce  to  Lady  Arden  that  the  business 
must  be  considered  at  an  end.  But  Mr. 
Stroud,  who  saw  him  embark,  declared  that  he 
did  not  think  poor  Walter  would  outlive  the 
voyage,  he  looked  so  dreadfully  ill." 

"  Serves  him  right  1"  cried  Lord  Bernard 
bluntly — "  to  allow  himself  to  be  done  out  of 
his  happy  prospects,  by  the  preaching  of  a 
cross-grained  mother,  the  most  parson-ridden 
of  created  beings." 
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And  this  was  all  that  transpired.  Prom  that 
day,  Lady  Althea's  spirits  gradually  declined ; 
but  her  health,  unhke  that  of  her  delicate 
cousin,  afforded  no  grounds  for  anxiety.  She 
was  simply  unhappy.  Even  her  courage  did 
not  fail. — Under  the  pressure  of  sorrow  she 
became  almost  dignified.  Her  chief  care 
was  to  avoid  giving  way,  lest  Lady  Arden 
should  pronounce  too  severe  a  sentence  on  the 
capricious  conduct  of  Sir  Walter. 

But  when  a  second  spring  arrived  without 
bringing  change  or  consolation,  and  her  father 
began  to  express  displeasure  at  her  repeated 
refusal  of  one  of  the  most  rising  men  and 
greatest  matches  of  the  day,  who  in  the  interim 
had  manifested  an  eager  desire  to  make  her 
his  wife,  she  once  or  twice  turned  from  the 
spectacle  of  Barbara's  happiness,  with  her  de- 
voted husband  by  her  side,  her  little  son  on 
her  knee,  as  if  her  life  were  cheated  of  its  sun- 
shine.— Had  any  one  suggested  to  poor  Althy 
how  largely  Lady  Bernard's  joy  was  taxed  by 
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the  ungraciousness  of  her  husband's  family, 
she  would  have  replied  that  rooms  on  the  attic 
story,  or  supercilious  taunts  at  every  meal, 
were  penalties  unworthy  the  consideration  of 
a  loving  heart,  so  blest. 

To  Lord  Bernard,  Walter  had  written  but 
once  during  his  absence ;  and  then,  guardedly. 
He  was  evidently  compelled  to  silence  as 
to  the  motives  of  his  rupture. 

"  If  you  still  think  me  worthy  your  notice, 
dear  Bernard,"  he  said,  "a  hne  addressed  to 
me  at  Singapore  would  be  a  mercy.  I  am 
going  the  fullest  round  of  Eastern  travel ;  for 
to  return  home,  wretched  as  I  am  and  must 
be,  is  an  effort  beyond  my  strength.  Let  me 
hear  of  you  and  Barbara,  and  Barbara's  child 
•—(for  I  learn  from  my  mother  that  you  are  a 
happy  father.) — But  do  not  name  her,  Bernard, 
for  I  could  not  bear  it.  That  such  an  angel 
should  be  made  to  suffer  for  the  iniquities  of 
others,  makes  me  almost  doubt  at  times  of 
the  justice  of  providence !" 
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The  husband  and  wife  were  at  variance 
concerning  the  propriety  of  communicating 
this  letter  to  Althea.  Bernard  was  against  it. 
"  The  less  she  thought  or  heard  of  Walter,  the 
better.  Since  they  were  never  to  be  one, — 
they  could  not  remain  too  completely  two." — 
But  Barbara,  inspired  by  softer  sympathies, 
whispered  to  her  cousin  the  first  time  she  saw 
tears  stream  from  her  eyes  as  she  bent  over 
the  cot  of  little  Edward,  a  kindly  re-assurance 
that,  though  neglected,  she  was  not  forgotten ; 
that  she  was  still  the  "angel"  of  Walter 
Wrottesley's  adoration. — But  though  com- 
forted she  was  not  content. 

"  Not  going  to  Ar den's  to  night  ?"  inquired 
old  Gresham  of  Beau  Brackstone,  as  they  were 
dining  together  one  evening  at  Boodle's ;  "  you 
used  to  be  one  of  her  queenly  ladyship's  hahi- 
tues." 

"  Two  years  ago. — Not  lately. — The  house 
is  degenerating.  —  Nothing  but  professional 
music. — The  Italian  governess  is  gone  on  half- 
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pay,  and  Lady  Althea's  voice  grown  husky. 
Don't  do  at  all. — She  was  the  first  person 
whp  made  Verdi  tolerable  ;  but  I'd  rather  mt 
hear  her  now  !" — 

"  And  does  Arden  produce  his  Faulcon- 
bridge  in  his  own  house,  now  the  young  gen- 
tleman has  been  rusticated?" 

"  Not  in  his  wife's  house. — I  met  them  to- 
gether in  the  Highlands  last  year. — But  none 
but  savage  dogs  like  you,  Gresham,  allude  to 
the  relationship.  Arden  brings  forward  a  gen- 
tlemanly young  fellow  by  the  name  of  Littlecote 
and  that's  enough.  It  is  bad  taste  to  ask  for 
people's  baptismal  certificates. — How  would 
you  like  any  one  to  inquire  for  yours  F" — 

Old  Gresham  replied  by  a  remark  on  the 
texture  of  the  fondu  they  were  eating.  A 
man  who  has  recently  cut  his  half-dozenth  set 
of  teeth  is  apt  to  shirk  the  question  of  age. — 
A  six-tooth  man  has  not  the  merit  of  six-tooth 
mutton. 

"What   were    UUesmere    and    Arden  dis- 
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puting  about  just  now,  before  dinner?"  he 
inquired,  having  swallowed  the  fondu  and  the 
affront. 

"  Getting  up  an  appetite  I  suppose,  by 
giving  a  gallop  to  their  jaws." 

''Surely  I  heard  Ullesmere  holding  forth 
about  Birmingham  and  the  iron  market  ?  He 
was  assuring  Arden  that  something  or  other 
was  his  '  dooty,' —  I  don't  know  what. — As 
if  Arden  were  not  the  last  man  on  earth  to 
pester  himself  about  duties  ! — 

"  They  may  have  been  discussing  the  depu- 
tation which  Brummagem  has  sent  up  about 
the  proposed  duty  on  machinery.  There's 
a  committee  sitting,  before  which  the  firm 
with  w^hich  these  two  grandees  of  the  first 
class  are  connected,  have  been  called  for 
examination.  A  man  named  Barneson  seems 
to  have  given  some  remarkable  evidence. 
It  will  not  be  his  fault  if  the  Treasury  people 
do  not  learn  more  than  how  to  suck  the  golden 
eggs." 

VOL.  III.  K 
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"  Barneson,  eh  ? — Belonging  to  the  firm  of 
Lambert  and  Co.  ?" — 

"  How  can  I  tell  ? — One  never  hears  of  such 
people  till  they  get  some  great  government 
contract,  or  into  the  gazette.  —  I  want  an 
evening  paper. — Who  sings  to  night  in  the 
Trovatore?"-^ 

Barneson  was  in  town,  and  on  the  errand 
imputed  to  him  by  the  elderly  biases  who 
talked  so  like  schoolboys.  The  question 
mooted  concerning  him  by  the  Marquis  and 
Earl  who  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  clods 
serving  to  fertilize  the  roots  of  the  nation, 
was  tohy  he  had  declined  their  invitations  to 
dinner.  Lord  UUesmere  had  asked  him  to 
meet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
several  leading  scientific  men ;  Lord  Arden 
to  a  family  party,  including  the  Bernard  Veres. 
But  the  Birmingham  magnate  was  true  to  his 
resolution  of  avoiding  their  society.  Con- 
scious that  his  company  was  neither  to  their 
advantage  nor    his  own,   he  adhered  to  the 
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Birmingham  friends  with  whom  he  had  tra- 
velled to  town  to  attend  the  Committee : — 
men  too  well-bred  to  inquire  of  him,  as  Gres- 
ham  would  have  done,  how,  with  so  many 
"  swells  of  relations,  he  came  to  be  dining 
at  the  Albion  ?" 

But  though  his  examination  before  the 
House  had  redounded  greatly  to  his  credit,  by 
proving  at  once  the  extent  of  his  information, 
the  intelligence  of  his  mind,  and  the  straight- 
forwardness of  his  character,  the  business- 
object  of  his  expedition  being  concluded, 
Barneson  found  Uttle  in  London  to  afford  him 
satisfaction.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
Barbara  seemed  constrained  in  his  presence. 
Warned  by  her  husband  not  to  allude,  how- 
ever indirectly,  to  money  matters,  and  if 
her  father  appeared  out  of  spirits,  to  avoid 
betraying  the  smallest  anxiety,  she  kept  check- 
ing herself  at  every  word  ;  and  the  sympathy 
she  was  forbidden  to  express,  found  its 
way  to  her  expressive  countenance.     Though 

K  2 
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really  as  happy  in  her  little  menage  as  the  day 
was  long,  she  had  the  appearance,  with  those 
moistened  eyes  and  quivering  lips,  of  being 
thoroughly  miserable  ;  and  when  she  saw  little 
Ned  folded  to  her  father's  heart  while  his 
honest  lips  pronounced  a  blessing  on  his  first- 
born grandson,  the  tears  burst  forth  ! 

Poor  Mark,  who  had  flattered  himself  when 
he  sacrificed  so  much  to  forward  the  match 
on  which  she  had  set  her  heart,  that  those 
dove's  eyes  were  to  be  for  the  future  tearless, 
kissed  them  fondly  away.  But  he  could  not 
help  remembering  how  few  had  been  ever  shed 
at  Whortle  Hill.  There,  though  there  was 
no  crowd  of  liveried  flunkeys  in  the  hall, 
care  had  never  found  an  entrance  ! 

Nor  even  at  Arden  House  did  he  find  a 
less  clouded  atmosphere.  Rhoda  was  looking 
ten  years  older  than  when  they  parted  on 
Barbara's  wedding  day ;  and  Lady  Althea, 
though  she  welcomed  him  warmly,  almost 
affectionately,  soon  relapsed  into  the  listless- 
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ness  which  was  becoming  habitual.  '  She  left 
him  alone  with  her  mother,  concluding  they 
must  have  business  to  discuss.  But  neither 
of  them  had  any  disposition  just  then  to 
enlarge  upon  the  lucre  of  gain. — Deeper  cares 
were  in  the  hearts  of  both. 

"  Have  you  heard  lately  from  Ned  ?" — 
inquired  Rhoda  abruptly  of  her  brother-in- 
law,  the  moment  her  daughter  quitted  the 
room. 

'*  Not  very  lately.  Like  most  young  men, 
he  is  a  bad  correspondent." 

"Nor  0/ him?" 

"  I  seldom  hear  of  him,  except  by  the  half- 
yearly  letters  that  accompany  his  tutor's 
accounts." 

"  And  those  I  trust  are  satisfactory  ?" 

"  More  than  satisfactory.  Ned  has  excellent 
abilities." — 

"  But  has  he  conduct — has  he  prudence  ? — 
I  fear  not ! — He  is  the  sworn  friend  of  my 
husband's  illegitimate  son,  Rupert  Littlecote, 
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who,  I  am  assured  has  led  my  nephew  into 
profligate  courses.  Lord  Arden  has  had  con- 
siderable sums  to  pay  for  his  promising  off- 
spring :  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Edward's  name  was  involved  in  the  same 
transactions." 

She  spoke  with  such  angry  discomposure, 
that  Mark  still  flattered  himself  her  statements 
might  be  the  result  of  prejudice. 

"  By  loliom  are  you  assured  so  ?"  he  in- 
quired. —  "I  should  be  sorry  on  doubtful 
authority  to  believe  anything  so  calamitous." 

"  If  you  could  only  tell  me  by  whom,  my 
dear  Mark !"  rejoined  Lady  Arden,  with  a 
heavy  sigh.  "  Though  my  suspicions  are  strong 
on  the  subject,  if  I  could  jjrove  that  Ferrier  is 
the  serpent  who  has  destroyed  my  own  and 
my  daughter's  happiness,  grievous  as  would 
be  the  exposure  of  my  family  afiairs,  I  would 
denounce  and  pursue  him  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law." 

"  But  if,  in  return  for  the  conviction,  he 
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managed  to  prove  that  he  had  written  and 
spoken  only  the  truth,"  remonstrated  Barneson, 
"  what  should  we  gain  ? — The  gratification  of 
our  revenge,  —  but  at  how  dear  a  cost ! — 
Surely,  however,  you  have  not  told  me  so 
much,  without  intending  to  tell  me  more. — 
What  have  you  lately  heard  ?" 

"  That  Lord  Arden  has  had  to  settle  Mr. 
Littlecote's  losses  on  the  turf;  which  I  so  far 
know  to  be  true,  that  a  large  sum  required 
and  promised  for  other  purposes,  has  been 
wanting.  On  remonstrating  somewhat  bitterly 
with  my  husband  touching  the  vices  of  his  son, 
and  tracing  them,  as  I  was  perhaps  unjusti- 
fiable in  doing,  to  his  base  origin,  Lord  Arden 
was  goaded  into  replying,  that  my  nephew, 
whose  parents  were  irreproachable,  rowed  in 
the  same  boat." 

"  But  from  whom,  my  dear  Lady  Arden,  did 
you  derive  J^our  original  intelligence?"  said 
Barneson,  becoming  seriously  uneasy. 

"  From  a  letter   which,  this   time,   I  have 
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preserved,"  she  replied, — taking  an  envelope 
from  her  desk.  "  The  letter  itself,  I  need  not 
exhibit ;  for  it  bears  exclusively  on  Lord 
Arden's  private  affairs,  which  I  have  no  right 
to  divulge." 

Barneson  did  not  listen.  He  was  carefully 
examining  the  address.  Terrier's  hand-writing 
it  was  not ; — decidedly  not.  But  he  thought 
he  recognised  that  of  one  of  the  junior  clerks 
in  his  counting-house. 

"  I  have  undergone  much  trouble  since  I 
saw  you  last,  my  dear  Mark,"  resumed  Lady 
Arden,  while  he  was  still  pursuing  his  delibe- 
rations.— "  You  were  the  first  to  notice  to  me, 
long  ago.  Sir  Walter  Wrottesley's  attentions 
to  Althy  and  the  impression  they  seemed  to 
make  upon  her ;  and  the  result  justified  your 
prognostications.  They  became  strongly  at- 
tached to  each  other.  A  conditional  engage- 
ment united  them.      But  when   it  came   to 

the  ordeal  of  parental  authority, "    She 

paused.     It  was  difficult  to  utter  the  rest. 
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A  mother's  indignant  emotions  overpowered 
her. 

"  When  it  came  to  the  ordeal  of  parental 
authority,"  said  Mark,  with  mournful 
gravity,  "  the  sister  of  Lady  Ullesmere 
did  as  Lady  Ullesmere  herself  would  have 
done,  —  visited  upon  an  innocent  girl  the 
faults  of  an  uncle  who  died  before  she  was 
born." 

"  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
that  such  was  the  cause  of  Lady  Emily's 
opposition  ? "  inquired  Lady  Arden,  an- 
grily. 

"  All  that  has  reached  me  on  the  subject 
was  communicated  in  a  short  postscript  added 
by  my  son-in-law  to  one  of  Barbara's  letters  ; 
that  '  his  aunt  Wrottesley  had  been  listening  to 
a  pack  of  idle  family-histories ;  which,  being 
by-gones,  ought  to  have  remained  by-gones  ; 
and  that  Walter  had  been  muff  enough  to  allow 
himself  to  be  talked  over.'  You  have  no  ob- 
jection to  allow  me  to  keep  this  envelope  ?" — 
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he  continued  ; — a  request  readily  acceded  to  by 
his  sister-in-law,  whose  attention  was  now 
absorbed  by  the  resumption  of  her  previous 
doubts  whether  the  family  histories  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  pride  or  morals  of  Lady 
Emily  Wrottesley,  regarded  St.  John's  Wood, 
or  Havre  de  Grace ;  and  whether  they  origi- 
nated with  Weald  Forest,  or  with  Ahck 
Terrier. 

But  for  the  delicate  circumstances  connect- 
ing Lord  Arden  with  Rhoda's  communication 
respecting  the  misconduct  of  his  son,  Barne- 
son  would  have  instantly  applied  to  him  for 
information.  But  a  word  more  or  less  indis- 
creetly introduced  into  the  discussion,  might 
produce  that  final  and  fatal  separation  of 
interests  between  the  Earl  and  Countess 
which  he  had  so  often  apprehended ;  as  the 
vibration  of  a  straw  will  sometimes  bring  down 
an  avalanche. 

His  sole  alternative  was  to  address  a  letter 
of  inquiry  to  Edward  himself.     But  he  resolved 
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previously  to  return  with  all  speed  to  Bir- 
mingham ;  and  ascertain  by  every  effort  in 
his  power  in  what  department  of  the  Bracknell 
Works  was  harboured  so  cruel  an  enemy  to 
the  representatives  of  Lambert  and  Co. — 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

"  Sleep  at  an  hotel,  Mr.  Barneson,  when  you 
have  a  daughter  settled  in  London?''  cried 
Mrs.  Terrier,  at  the  close  of  her  impertinent 
cross-questioning,  on  Barneson's  unexpectedly 
speedy  return  from  town. 

"  As  my  errand  in  London  was  purely  of  a 
business  nature,"  he  replied,  "  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  disturb  Barbara.  I  wished  to  be  inde- 
pendent.'* 

"  Or  was  it  not,  perhaps,  that,  like  Regan, 
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She  looked  not  for  you  yet,  nor  -was  provided 
With  a  fit  welcome  ?'' 

rejoined  Mrs.  Terrier,  who  had  already  more 
than  once  inflicted  on  poor  Mark  a  cruel 
parallel  between  his  abdicated  glories  and  those 
of  King  Lear,  and  the  Fere  Goriot. 

"  I  found  my  dear  girl  as  kind  and  dutiful 
as  ever,"  rejoined  Mark,  sternly ;  "  and  I  am 
happy  to  add,  Mrs.  Terrier,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  malicious  attempts  made  to  undermine  her 
domestic  happiness,  she  is  still  adored  by  her 
husband,  and  honoured  by  his  friends." 

"  And  little  Master  Vere, — Lord  Vere, — 
I  scarcely  know  what  to  call  him," — rejoined 
the  lady,  endeavouring  by  a  grim  smile  to  con- 
ceal her  discomfiture. 

"  Udward  Vere,"  repHed  Barneson,  calmly, 
"  Edward,  after  his  uncle  and  grand-uncle." 

"  Dear  me  ! — I  expected  to  hear  of  him  as 
Maximilian,  or  Eulk,  or  Raoul,  at  the  very 
least !" 

"  Is  Terrier  at  home  ?" 
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"  If  you  have  not  found  him  in  the  Works, 
Mr.  Barneson,  he  is  probably  gone  to  read  the 
papers.  Shall  I  send  and  tell  him  you  are 
here  ?" 

"  Thank  you.  My  business  cau  wait.  In- 
deed, I  fancy  you  can  answer  the  question  I 
want  to  ask,  as  readily  as  himself, — Are  you 
acquainted  with  this  hand-writing  ?"  said  he, 
taking  from  his  pocket  an  envelope  addressed 
to  "  the  Countess  of  Arden,  Belgrave  Square." 

Foreseeing  no  mischief  to  herself  from  can- 
dour,— for  to  speak  the  truth  was  with  Mrs. 
Terrier  more  a  matter  of  policy,  than  of 
principle,  —  she  answered  decidedly  in  the 
affirmative. 

"  It  is  Paynter's, — William  Paynter's, — one 
of  our  clerks,"  she  replied.  "  I  know  it  because, 
when  I  visit  my  family  in  Scotland  every 
autumn,  Paynter  makes  out  our  household 
accounts  here." 

"  I  thought  it  was  his. — I  wished  to  be 
certain,"  said  Barneson,  taking  his  hat.     "  As 
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you  have  completely  satisfied  me,  I  need  not 
trouble  Ferrier." 

He  was  in  the  counting-house  in  a  moment. 
To  send  for  Paynter  to  his  private  room  would 
have  been  so  unusual  an  occurrence,  as  to 
excite  his  suspicions.  Better  interrogate  him 
unprepared. 

But  there  was  no  need  of  precaution.  When 
Mr.  Barneson  inquired  of  the  young  man  in 
presence  of  his  brother  clerks,  whether  the 
address  he  held  in  his  hand  was  written  by 
himself,  he  replied  by  an  unhesitating  affirm- 
ative, "  Yes,  sir. — I  addressed  a  letter  some 
weeks  ago  for  Mr.  Ferrier,  whose  hands  were 
full  of  business." 

"  The  letter  being  written  by  himself? — " 

"  I  conclude  so,  Sir.  He  brought  it  into  the 
counting-house,  and  dictated  the  direction." 

Barneson  was  satisfied,  or  nearly  so.  It 
would  have  been  more  decisive  had  Rhoda 
confided  to  him  the  letter  itself.  But  this  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  :  since  it  bore  reference 
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to  facts  so  humiliating  to  her  pride.  What 
guarantee,  moreover,  had  he  that  it  was  in 
Terrier's  hand-writing  ?  Might  not  a  man  so 
astucious  have  caused  it  to  be  copied  by  some 
person  ignorant  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  persons  cakimniated ;  as  well  as  addressed 
by  one  to  whom  it  appeared  only  natural  that 
he  should  be  in  correspondence  with  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  Works  ? 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  letters  which  for  so 
long  a  series  of  years  had  wrought  evil  for  him 
and  his,  he  could  no  longer  entertain  a  doubt ; 
and,  after  waiting  nearly  an  hour  for  Terrier's 
return,  accosted  him  in  the  yard  the  moment 
he  entered  the  gates. 

"  Mr.  Terrier,"  said  he,  with  a  quiet  dignity 
which  Lord  Ullesmere  in  his  star  and  garter 
had  never  managed  to  achieve, — "  Lady  Arden 
has  entrusted  to  me  a  letter,  which  I  find  from 
our  clerk,  William  Paynter,  was  addressed  to 
her  by  yourself  ;  one  of  many  which,  for 
many  years  past,  have  endeavoured  to  injure 
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the  Lambert  family,  to  which  you  are  under 
such  heavy  obHgations — " 

"  Sir  !"  exclaimed  the  culprit,  with  kindhng 
eyes  and  menacing  gestures, — "  do  you  mean 
to  insult  me  ?" 

"  I  mean  to  convict  you, — convict  you  of 
mahce  and  baseness,  such  as,  but  that  the  proof 
is  forthcoming,  I  should  be  sorry  to  charge 
against  any  fellow- Christian  or  fellow-creature. 
— Keep  your  hands  to  yourself,  Terrier.  I 
am  double  your  weight  •  and  if  you  touch  me, 
will  fell  you  to  the  ground.  It  would  be 
more  to  the  purpose,  perhaps,  if  I  gave  you  in 
charge  to  the  nearest  policeman." 

From  scarlet,  the  face  of  Terrier  became 
cadaverous.  He  was,  perhaps,  more  amenable 
than  his  partner  suspected,  to  the  hands  of  the 
law. 

•'  From  this  day,"resumed  Barneson,  sternly, 
— "  we  meet  as  enemies.  Hitherto,  we  have 
not  fought  on  level  ground.  While  eating  of 
our   bread   and  drinking   of  our   cup,   your 
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malignity  ruined  the  happiness  of  my  sister- 
in-law.  Lately,  her  child  has  been  your 
victim. — My  own  poor  girl  has  also  suffered, — 
though  by  God's  mercy  less  severely.  And 
now,  you  are  endeavouring  to  slander  and 
crush  my  son — " 

"  blander,  no  !"  rejoined  the  irate  Terrier, — 
unable  to  defend  himself,  but  unwilling  to 
succumb.  "  I  may  have  thought  it  a  justifiable 
retaUation  on  Rhoda  Lambert's  insolence,  to 
apprise  her  husband  that  her  family  name  was 
disgraced ;  or  herself,  that  the  real  wife  and 
favourite  child  of  the  fine  lord  she  had  pre- 
ferred to  me,  did  not  abide  at  Arden  Hall.  I 
may  even  have  notified  to  the  respectable 
family  on  which  she  intended  to  engraft  her 
play-actress  of  a  daughter,  that  there  was 
blood  on  the  hand  of  her  nearest  relative — " 

The  imprecation  ground  between  the  teeth 
of  Barneson  was  luckily  not  very  arti- 
culate. 

"  But  every  syllable  I  have  advanced  con- 
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ceraing  young  Littlecote  and  your  son,  is  only 
libellous,  because  strictly  true.'* 

It  was  now  Mark  Barneson's  turn  to  become 
pale  and  tremulous. 

"  The  matter  was  none  of  my  searching  out. 
I  was  applied  to,  as  a  matter  of  business,  to 
know  whether  the  acceptances  of  your  son 
Edward  Barneson,  and  a  young  man  named 
Littlecote,  supposed  to  be  your  nephew,  were 
safe  to  discount.  The  bills,  which  were 
negociable  in  Birmingham,  amount  to  some 
thousands  of  pounds  ;  and  have  done  little 
credit  to  the  firm  of  Lambert  and  Co.,  as  being 
the  property  of  money-lending  Jews  yet 
payable  at  the  Bracknell  Works  !" 

Again,  the  murmured  ejaculations  of  Barne- 
son were  luckily  inaudible  to  his  partner. 

"It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  wiser  and 
kinder,"  continued  Terrier,  pursuing  his  ad- 
vantage, "  had  I  acquainted  you  straight- 
forwardly with  what  was  going  on.  But 
ask  yourself  whether  you  have  encouraged  me 

L  2 
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to  habits  of  friendliness  ? — Ask  yourself  how 
you  would  have  received  any  confidential 
communication  I  chose  to  make  you  on  the 
subject  of  your  son  ? — I  and  my  wife,  who, 
cheap  as  you  may  hold  her,  has  better  blood 
in  her  veins  than  any  Barneson  that  ever  was 
born,  have  been  systematically  held  at  bay  by 
you  and  yours.  We  were  not  even  invited  to 
your  daughter's  wedding  —  your  daughter 
whom  we  have  known  from  her  cradle.  And 
I  can  tell  you  that  so  pointed  a  slight  did 
you  no  good  among  the  friends  and  customers 
of  Lambert  and  Co.*' 

"  Those  who  were  aware  that  you  had  been 
the  rejected  suitor  of  Lady  Arden,  could 
scarcely  suppose  you  would  wish  to  enter 
her  house.  Could  any  of  them  have  ima- 
gined that  you  were  doing  all  in  your  power 
to  humiUate  and  injure  the  whole  family, 
they-" 

"  We  are  fencing,  Mr.  Barneson,  in  the 
dark,"  interrupted  Terrier,  who  had  by  this 
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time  recovered  his  usual  hard  impudence  of 
deportment.  "  Am  I  to  be  put  on  my  trial, 
pray,  for  discovering  that  your  sou  has  learned, 
in  the  company  of  lords  and  ladies,  to  be  a 
gambler  and  a  spendthrift  ?" 

''No  1  You  have  been  already  tried  and 
sentenced,*'  rejoined  his  partner,  unmoved  by 
the  taunt.  "  That  you  are  a  partner  in  this 
estabHshment,  is  my  fault  and  my  misfortune, 
—  my  irremediable  misfortune.  But  you 
have  long  ceased  to  be  my  friend  ;  and  hence- 
forward, I  shall  not  regard  you  as  even  an 
acquaintance." 

"  As  you  please,  Sir.  My  plain  manners 
and  appearance  are  little  calculated  to  satisfy 
those  who  claim  relationship  with  Marquesses 
and  Countesses." 

V\am-dealin^  was  the  sole  deficiency  of 
which  poor  Mark  had  to  accuse  him.  But  he 
did  not  choose  to  bandy  words  with  a  writer 
of  anonymous  letters.  Pulling  his  hat  impa- 
tiently over  his  eyes,  he  was  about  to  leave 
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the  Yard,  when  the  grating  voice  of  Ferrier 
suspended  his  steps. 

"Since  henceforward  we  are  to  meet  as 
strangers,  perhaps  as  enemies,  Mr.  Barneson," 
said  he,  "it  is  time  to  signify  that  these 
acceptances  of  your  son's,  which  fall  due  next 
week,  must  be  provided  for  with  other  funds 
than  those  of  the  Bracknell  Works. — We  have 
not  four  thousand  pounds  lying  idle  at 
Cronin's,  to  redeem  the  honour  of  a  pro- 
fligate." 

"  It  does  not  strike  me  that  the  Bracknell 
Works  have  ever  suffered  by  my  prodigality  or 
imprudence,  or  that  of  my  family,"  replied  his 
partner,  hurrying  away  lest  he  should  utterly 
lose  his  patience. 

"Still,  as  the  bills  are  payable  here,  you 
must  favour  me  with  your  instructions,  in 
case  you  are  absent  when  they  are  presented." 

Peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  disgrace  of 
association,  even  indirect,  with  play  or  turf 
transactions,  Barneson  literally  shuddered  at 
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the  idea  of  having  these  bills  placed  in  his 
hands. 

But,  however  much  he  might  suffer,  the 
mind  of  the  junior  partner  was  little  more 
at  ease.  The  voice  of  Mark  in  emphasising 
the  words  ''my  prodigality  or  imprudence," 
clearly  purported  to  remind  him  of  certain 
mad  speculations  into  which  the  firm  had  been 
betrayed  by  his  folly :  by  the  results  of  which, 
their  resources  were  still  cramped.  He  had 
gratified  his  bitterness  of  temper  by  repu- 
diating the  liabilities  incurred  by  young  Bar- 
neson.  But  unless  he  could  manage  to  con- 
ciliate, by  pacific  overtures,  the  representative 
of  Lambert  and  Co.,  even  for  himself  a  day 
of  reckoning  might  be  at  hand. 

How  little  did  Lady  Arden  conjecture  the 
storm  that,  in  consequence  of  her  communica- 
tion to  her  brother-in-law,  was  raging  in  the 
Bracknell  Works  !  Fearing  that  the  payment 
of  Barbara's  fortune  might  have  exhausted  the 
private  resources  of  Mark  Barneson,  she  had 
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generously  written  to  beg  that  if  money  were 
wanting,  the  investment  made  in  the  name  of 
Lady  Althea  might  be  appropriated  to  the 
settlement  of  her  nephew's  liabilities  ;  and, 
satisfied  that  whatever  might  be  her  brother- 
in-law's  moral  distress,  it  was  not  augmented 
by  money  embarrassments,  she  devoted  her 
thoughts  exclusively  to  her  daughter ;  and  by 
bringing  Althy  and  Lady  Bernard  more  fre- 
quently together,  endeavoured  to  cheer  and 
brighten  the  lives  of  both. 

That  Althy's  depression  could  be  increased 
by  witnessing  the  intensity  of  domestic 
happiness  which  blinded  her  dear  Barbe  to  all 
that  was  harassing  and  distasteful  in  the 
familiar  life  of  Ullesmere  House,  did  not  occur 
to  her. — For  never  had  Lord  Bernard  devoted 
himself  so  tenderly  to  his  little  wife.  It 
happened  that  Alfred  Herbert,  "  the  Here- 
ditary Prince  of  Cubdom,"  having  been  in 
town  for  a  week's  enjoyment  of  what  he  con- 
sidered the  pleasures  of  the  fashionable  season 
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— i.e.  to  see  the  Derby  and  Oaks  run  for,  a 
main  of  cocks  fought  on  the  intervening  day, 
and  a  rat-hunt  on  the  day  succeeding,  inter- 
mingled with  a  lively  mixture  of  Casino  and 
Cremorne, — had  taken  care  to  apprise  Lord 
Bernard  of  the  disorders  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  as  reported  by  his  own  brother  Digby ; 
and  in  the  good-natured  young  husband's 
anxiety  lest  the  ill-news  should  reach  Barbara, 
he  was  constantly  with  his  wife,  more  attentive 
than  in  their  days  of  courtship. — The  chief 
business  of  his  life  seemed  to  remove  every 
thorn  from  her  path. 

Could  he  be  too  kind  to  the  dear  little  wife 
over  whom  so  dire  a  grief  was  impending  as 
the  discovery  that  her  only  brother  had  taken 
more  than  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  ruin ;  a 
victim  either  to  his  own  bad  passions,  or  the 
evil  example  of  the  handsome  and  dissolute 
Rupert  Littlecote  ? — Or  could  Lady  Althea  fail 
to  feel  that,  since  Lord  Bernard's  increased 
devotion  sufficed  to  prove 
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How  much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  bride, 

she  had  forfeited  the  best  blessings  of  affection, 
by  the  rupture  of  her  engagement  with  Walter 
Wrottesley  ? 

But  if  Lord  Bernard's  conjugal  devotion 
afforded  cause  for  envy  to  poor  Althy,  his 
sisters-in-law,  Lady  Mapleford  and  Lady 
Lionel,  were  indignant  at  such  a  subversion  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  House  of 
Vere — the  least  uxorious  of  the  titled  aris- 
tocracy.— Lord  Bernard's  two  elder  brothers 
were  men  of  exemplary  morality ;  but  they 
considered  their  wives  like  any  other  of  their 
household  chattels.  That  they  should  be 
appropriately  dressed,  fed,  and  attended,  was 
as  essential  to  their  notions  of  regularity,  as 
that  their  servants'  wages  should  be  duly  paid, 
their  gate-posts  repainted  in  summer,  or  their 
ice-houses  filled  after  a  frost.  But  there  was 
no  more  tenderness  in  their  hearts,  than  in  one 
of  their  hall- chairs ;  and  they  would  have  con- 
sidered such  demonstrations    as  Bernard's  a 
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frivolous  and  almost  indecent  interruption  to 
the  business  of  life. — His  absurd  fondness  for 
his  infant  was  a  further  proof  of  the  levity  of 
mind  which  they  had  often  noticed  in  him. 
Had  not  each  of  their  nurseries  been  annually 
provided  with  a  baby,  for  the  last  seven 
years,  without  the  fact  being  so  ridiculously 
paraded  ? — 

"  Poor  Lady  Bernard  is  really  impayable  /" 
confided  Lady  Mapleford  to  Lady  Lionel,  the 
day  after  one  of  the  solemn  dinner-parties  at 
Ullesmere  House. 

"  What  on  earth,  my  dear  JuHa,  did  you 
expect  of  her?" — 

"  Very  little. — But  my  femme  de  chambre 
would  know  better  what  to  say  in  society,  and 
how  to  say  it,  than  she  does  !" 

"  Why,  what  has  she  been  saying  ?" — 

"  Rather, — refusing  to  say.  Last  night, 
I  overheard  Mr.  Brackstone,  who  sat  by 
her  at  dinner,  inquire  whether  she  was 
going    to   hear   Mario ;  —  a   question   easily 
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answered,  as  it  was  only  put  pour  /aire  con- 
versation.^^ 

"  And  she  probably  replied  that  she  did  not 
know?"— 

"No !  That  she  was  unable  to  go  to  the  opera 
this  season,  because — (think  of  giving  a  because 
for  anything, — especially  to  a  man  like  Beau 
Brackstone,  who  never  had  a  reason  for  doing 
anything  since  he  was  born  !") — 

"  And  Lady  Bernard's  most  exquisite  reason 
was" — 

"  That  she  was  a  nurse ! — Did  you  ever 
hear  anything  so  sickening  ? — I  was  really 
forced  to  hang  my  head  over  my  soup,  that 
no  one  might  see  me  blush." — 

"Blush? — her  naivete  always  makes  me 
laugh"— 

"  Naivete  or  niaiserie — which  ? — I  shall 
never  forgive  Bernard  for  engrafting  a  person 
on  the  family  who  makes  one  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  clubs. — Mapleford  is  always  being  bored 
about  his  Brummagem  relations,  and  asked  the 
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price  of  a  handsome  locomotive,  with  hammer- 
cloth  and  C.  springs." 

"  As  if  locomotives  ever  had  C.  springs  !" 
rejoined  Lady  Lionel, — on  whom  a  joke  was 
somewhat  thrown  away. 

^'Well,  my  dear,  last  night,  being  aware 
how  much  Lord  Ullesmere  dislikes  anything 
said  in  his  house  to  pass  into  an  anecdote," 
resumed  Lady  Mapleford,  "  I  hinted  to  Lady 
Bernard  after  dinner,  that  Mr.  Brackstone 
would  make  a  famous  history  of  her  answer." 

"  And  she  was  angry  ?" 

"  Far  from  it.  She  has  not  spirit  enough 
for  that.  She  only  asked  w^hat  she  ought  to 
have  said  when  he  inquired  whether  she  was 
going  to  the  opera.'' 

'''No  !' — of  course — and  quite  enough." 

"  Beau  Brackstone  is  one  of  those  who  do 
not  take  no  for  an  answer.  I  hinted  that  she 
might  have  said  she  w^as  not  particularly  fond 
of  music.  '  But  that  would  be  an  untruth  ;  for 
I  am  passionately  fond  of  it' — observed  her 
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ladyship ;  on  which,  by  way  of  appeasing  her 
qualms  of  conscience,  I  assured  her  that,  in 
society,  polite  excuses  were  not  accounted 
falsehoods." 

"  How  old  is  she  ? — Nineteen  ? — And  that 
piece  of  information  still  necessary  ?" — 

"It  was  thrown  away  upon  her,  after  all. 
Bernard,  who  had  been  apparently  dozing  in 
the  nearest  arm-chair,  instantly  started  up  to 
beg  I  would  not  sophisticate  the  mind  of  his 
dear  little  countiy-wife.  *  I  would  sooner  cut 
off  my  right  hand,'  he  said, '  than  that  Barbara 
should  acquire  a  facility  for  what  you  call 
polite  excuses,' — an  observation  which,  in  my 
opinion,  amounted  to  accusing  me  of  want  of 
veracity." 

"  How  angry  Lord  Ullesmere  would  be  if 
Mr.  Brackstone  should  circulate  the  story 
about  the  nursing  !" — cried  Lady  Lionel.  "  He 
was  furious  when  Mrs.  Herbert  only  men- 
tioned to  him  one  day  Mr.  Barneson's  speech 
at  some  Birmingham  public-meeting  in  favour 
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of  the  Ballot,  and  sent  poor  Barbara  to 
Coventry  for  a  week.  Indeed,  considering 
what  a  favourite  she  was  at  first,  he  seems  to 
have  lost  no  time  in  getting  out  of  conceit  with 
her." 

"  Why,  after  all,  as  the  Herberts  say,  it  is 
rather  hard  for  Lord  Ullesmere's  pet  son  to 
marry,  and  instead  of  extending  the  family 
connection,  as  Lionel  and  Rody  did,  bring 
down  on  him  a  host  of  discreditable  people. 
Poor  Lord  UUesmere,  for  his  sins,  is  a  governor 
of  Christ's  Hospital,  and  always  bestows 
his  patronage  on  the  class  of  persons  for  whom 
such  charities  are  intended.  Marten,  the 
housekeeper,  has  three  nephews  in  the  Blue 
Coat  School,  and  the  head  coachman's  son  is 
to  have  the  next  admission. 

''But  what  has  that  to  do  with  Lady 
Bernard  ?" 

"  Wait,  wait ! — The  other  day  when  I  was 
reading  the  paper  to  Lord  UUesmere,  he  got  a 
letter  from  a  woman  named  Wells, — Anne, 
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Wells, — who  lives  somewhere  in  Hampshire, 
asking  him  for  a  presentation  for  one  of  her 
sons,  and  saying  she  had  eight  indigent 
orphans  to  provide  for.  '  She  would  have  come 
up  to  London  to  make  the  request  in  person/ 
she  added,  '  only  she  could  not  command  the 
expenses  of  the  journey,  and  was  afraid  of 
giving  offence  to  her  brother,  Mr.  Barneson, 
and  her  niece  Lady  Bernard  Vere,  if  she  asked 
them  for  money  for  the  purpose.' " 

"  How  very  dreadful !" — 

"  Imagine  Lord  Ullesmere's  rage  ! — He 
would  not  trust  himself  to  mention  the  sub- 
ject to  Barbara" — 

''  But  what  did  he  do,  then  ?" 

"  His  doot^,  of  course  :  sent  her  a  ten  pound 
note,  and  begged  he  might  never  hear  her 
name  again.  Imagine  what  it  would  be  to 
have  a  creature  in  yellow-stockings  and  a 
crumpet-cap  trudging  up  to  the  door  of 
Mapleford,  and  asking  for  his  'cousin  Barbara.' 
It  is  truly  hard  on  poor  Lord  Ullesmere  to  be 
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lisgraced  in  this  way,  after  doing  so  much  for 
Bernard." 

*'To  say  nothing  of  Bernard's  wife;  — for 
Lady  Ullesmere  has  introduced  her  everywhere, 
as  if  she  were  one  of  us.  But  certainly  I 
never  expected  to  have  to  call  cousins  with  a 
Blue-coat-school-boy  !" — 


VOL.    III.  M 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

Alick  Terrier  was  so  far  justifiable  in 
his  habitual  hypocrisy,  that  when  he  did  give 
loose  to  his  temper,  it  was  sure  to  run  away 
with  him. 

Immediately  after  receiving  the  private 
communication  of  his  partner,  he  summoned 
William  Paynter,  who,  unluckily,  had  not  yet 
left  the  premises ;  and  upbraided  him  in  such 
gross  language  for  his  "  treachery,"  that  the 
young  man  became,  for  the  first  time,  aware 
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there  ^yas  a  secret  to  keep.  All  the  rage 
which  Ferrier  had  been  containing  while 
apostrophised  by  his  partner,  burst  forth  on 
the  head  of  his  clerk  ;  for,  Kke  most  servile 
people,   he  was  a  despot  to  his  dependents. 

His  last  furious  word  to  Paynter,  as  he 
stalked  out  of  the  counting-house,  was  a 
threat  that  he  should  not  remain  another 
month  in  the  service  of  the  Bracknell  Works ; 
a  sad  hearing  for  a  struggling  man,  with  a 
wife  and  children  to  be  maintained  out  of  his 
salary. 

The  result  of  this  stormy  interview  was, 
that  when  Barneson  arrived  to  business  the 
following  morning,  a  letter  was  lying  in  his 
private  room,  addressed  in  the  same  hand- 
writing which  had  recently  conveyed  to  the 
Countess  of  Arden  so  copious  a  draught 
of  misery  :  —  a  letter  in  which  Paynter  de- 
nounced his  tyrant,  lest  his  tyrant  should  ruin 
him. 

Por  an  hour  or  two,  Barneson  remained  in 
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solitary,  though  far  from  peaceful  seclusion  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  a  summons 
was  issued  from  the  counting-house,  for  a 
general  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  firm  :— 
not  only  those  which  the  cashier  usually  made 
up  weekly  to  be  supervised  by  Ferrier  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month ;  but  the  banker's 
pass-book,  and  a  variety  of  other  debits  and 
credits,  which  had  hitherto  been  passed  in 
review,  and  compared  by  the  partners,  only 
twice  a  year.  The  fixed  epochs  were  Lady- 
day  and  Michaelmas ;  and  as  Midsummer  was 
not  yet  past,  it  was  clear  that  there  was  a 
screw  loose. 

Ferrier,  though  he  had  fortified  himself  for 
the  ordeal  by  one  of  those  nips  of  Glenlivat 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  qualify  as  "  a 
spairkie,"  made  his  appearance  at  the  ap- 
pointed  hour  in  the  counting  house,  with  a 
face  so  ghastly  pale,  that  every  drop  of  blood 
in  his  body  must  have  taken  refuge  in  his 
heart. 
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He  assumed  his  seat  at  the  table,  however, 
with  his  usual  plausible  assurance ;  and 
througliout  the  examination  of  the  current 
accounts,  exhibited  his  usual  first-rate  business 
intelligence.  When  these  had  been  balanced, 
and  the  foreman's  stock-account  examined 
and  approved,  he  proposed  to  Barneson  to 
adjourn  to  their  private  room,  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  outstanding  liabilities  and 
engagements  of  the  firm. 

"  I  prefer  that  it  should  take  place  here,'' 
was  his  partner's  cool  reply. 

"  Considering  the  nature  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  Kabilities — "  he  was  beginning — but 
Barneson  stopped  him  short. 

"  If  you  allude  to  the  bills  of  exchange 
made  payable  hero  by  Edward  Barneson,"  said 
he,  "the  funds  to  meet  them  lie,  on  my 
private  account  and  with  suitable  instructions 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Cronin.  You  are  mis- 
taken if  you  imagine  that  it  is  any  object  to 
me  to  screen  the  culpable  imprudence  of  my  son 
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from  these  gentlemen — my  trusted  and  zealous 
assistants ; — not  one  of  whom,  I  feel  persuaded, 
but  will  sympathise  in  my  mortification,  and 
would  scorn  to  spread  the  rumour  of  a  fact 
so  injurious  to  us  all." 

He  spoke  with  much  emotion ;  and  an 
involuntary  murmur  of  sympathy  and  assent 
arose  from  those  he  was  addressing. 

"  You  are  a  bold  man,  however,  Mr.  Bar- 
neson,  if  you  wish  to  remind  them  that  your 
son  is  not  the  first  libertine  of  his  family ; — 
that,  like  uncle,  like  nephew  !"  sneered  Alick 
Eerrier,  with  a  scornful  laugh. 

"  My  son,  it  is  true,  has  lost  a  large  sum  of 
money  on  the  turf;  but  the  fortune  of  his 
father,  luckily  enables  him  to  meet  his  liabi- 
lities," rejoined  Barneson,  severely.  "  By  what 
means,  Sir,  you  intend  to  reimburse  to  the 
firm  the  sums  you  have  withdrawn  from  the 
Bracknell  Works  to  feed  your  Glasgow  specu- 
lations, I  have  yet  to  learn." 

The  brazen  countenance  of  Terrier  became 
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as  lead.  He  saw  that — to  use  his  own  phrase 
in  the  matter, — "  all  was  blown."  But  since 
exposure  and  punishment  were  inevitable,  he 
dealt  with  his  credit  as  a  buccaneer  with  his 
life,  and  would  not  part  with  it  on  easy 
terms. 

"  I  have  devoted  my  whole  time  and  ener- 
gies to  the  improvement  of  this  establishment," 
said  he.  "  Owing  to  my  unremitting  exertions 
it  has  become,  from  little  more  than  a  smithy, 
one  of  the  first  in  the  empire.  A  king  once 
boasted  that  he  found  the  walls  of  his  city 
clay,  and  left  them  marble :  —  my  diligence 
has  made  this  village  a  city.  And  because, 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  large  family,  whom 
I  do  not  want  to  convert  into  lords  or  ladies, 
but  to  educate  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
useful  citizens  and  thriving  tradesmen,  I  have 
embarked  in  a  trifling  speculation  on  my 
own  account  in  my  native  city, — because 
while  the  whole  resonsibility  of  the  Bracknell 
Works    was  thrown   upon    my    hands    with 
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unlimited  powers  of  discretion,  in  order  that 
you  might  enjoy  your  leisure  and  your  palace, 
and  figure  in  the  company  of  great  people  who 
made  game  of  you  the  moment  your  back 
was  turned,  you  are  about,  Mr.  Barneson,  I 
see  it  in  your  looks,  to  drive  me  from  my 
situation  here,  in  order  to  introduce  in  my  place 
one  of  your  own  beggarly  and  incompetent 
nephews  !" 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  that  your  conscience 
suggests  the  sentence  due  to  your  miscon- 
duct," rejoined  Barneson,  with  undisturbed 
composure.  "  The  plea  you  urge  might  have 
served  as  some  extenuation,  had  you  not  taken 
a  solemn  oath  on  your  admittance  into  the 
firm  of  Lambert  and  Co.,  to  embark  in  no 
other  business,  trade,  or  speculation  ;  and,  still 
more,  had  you  not  abstracted  from  our  assets, 
and  ascribed  to  payments,  which,  I  am  enabled 
to  prove  were  never  made,  the  deficit  in  the 
capital  of  the  firm.  This  sir,  amounts  to 
absolute  dishonesty ;    and  for  this  fraud,  in- 
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stead  of  merely  dissolving  our  partnership,  I 
could  instantly  obtain  a  warrant  against  you, 
and  convict  you  of  felony." 

The  moisture  which  had  been  slowly  gather- 
ing on  Alick  Terrier's  brow,  now  streamed 
down  his  cheeks.  The  bully  was,  as  usual,  a 
craven  at  heart ;  and  in  spite  of  his  loud  crow- 
ing, the  white  feather  was  speedily  apparent. 
Without  further  regard  to  the  presence  of  the 
clerks,  he  begged  in  a  broken  voice  for  mercy  ; 
not  on  his  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of 
his  wife  and  children. 

"On  that  ground,  I  should  already  have 
shown  it,  by  making  these  charges  in  private," 
said  Barneson  with  calm  dignity ;  *'  but  that 
your  conduct  as  a  man  has  been  as  repre- 
hensible as  your  conduct  as  a  merchant. 
What  mercy  have  you  shown,  Mr.  Ferrier,  to 
me  or  my  family  ? — Which  of  us  have  you  not 
assailed  and  persecuted? — No,  no,  a  viper 
must  be  dealt  with  as  a  viper  ;  and  the  utmost 
indulgence  you  will  obtain  at  my  hands  is, 
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that,  instead  of  prosecuting  you  for  the  sums 
of  which  you  have  robbed  the  firm,  I  will 
allow  you  to  separate  yourself  from  us,  without 
exposure.  Provided  you  facilitate,  as  far  as 
possible,  our  dissolution  of  partnership,  and 
leave  Birmingham  with  your  family,  at  once 
and  for  ever,  no  further  claim  shall  be  enforced 
upon  you/' 

Had  Ferrier  been  alone  with  his  benefactor, 
he  might  possibly  have  stooped  to  kiss  the 
hem  of  his  garment.  But  the  presence  of 
seven  individuals,  to  most  of  whom  he  knew 
himself  to  be  an  object  of  abhorrence,  restrained 
his  movements.  A  few  words  of  acquiescence 
was  all  he  conceded  in  requital  of  the  gift  of 
his  liberty. 

But  Barneson  would  have  made  better  proof 
of  judgment  had  he  adopted  the  sage  precept 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  washed  his 
dirty  Hnen  in  private.  For  of  the  clerks  present 
at  the  foregoing  scene,  though  each  and  all, 
before  they  quitted  the  counting-house,  agreed 
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to  preserve  the  strictest  secresy  concerning  the 
matter,  scarcely  one  but  had,  before  night, 
confided — also  in  strictest  secrecy — to  some 
intimate  friend,  the  extraordinary  intelligence 
that  Alexander  Ferrier,  a  convicted  and  even 
avowed  peculator,  redeemed  by  the  clemency 
of  Lambert  and  Co.  from  a  felon's  fate,  was 
banished  from  Birmingham  ! — Henceforward, 
nothing  more  would  be  seen  or  heard  of  him, 
or  his  crabbed  perpendicular  wife.  There  was 
no  premeditated  treachery  in  the  disclosure. 
It  was  the  mere  result  of  that  common  human 
frailty,  incontinence  of  tongue.  At  all  events, 
any  injury  intended  was  to  the  unpopular 
defaulter,  not  to  the  employer,  who  was  both 
loved  and  respected. 

But  the  moment  the  word  embezzlement 
connects  itself  with  a  mercantile  house,  the 
worst  is  inferred ;  and  the  honour  of  a  com- 
mercial firm,  like  that  of  Csesar's  wife,  must 
not  be  suspected. — Rumour  grows  and  gathers 
like  a  snow-ball.     In  the  course  of  the  second 
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day,  it  was  currently  reported  in  Birmingham 
that  Ferrier  had  abstracted  a  sum  of  nearly 
fifty  thousand  pounds ;  that  the  Iron  Works 
he  had  established,  under  a  fictitious  name  at 
Glasgow,  were  in  a  tottering  condition  ;  and 
that  he  had  left  to  Barneson  the  alternative  of 
propping  the  concern,  or  of  losing  his  services, 
and  probably  following  his  lead  into  the 
Gazette. 

Such  a  rumour,  which  to  a  bank  would 
have  been  fatal,  was  sufficiently  injurious  even 
to  a  business  of  the  nature  of  the  Bracknell 
Works. — Many  of  the  best  hands  of  Lambert 
and  Co.  began  looking  for  employment  else- 
where. Numberless  outstanding  claims  were 
unexpectedly  sent  in.  A  thousand  grievous 
perplexities  started  up  on  all  sides. 

Poor  Barneson  was  nearly  overcome. 
Though  the  public  voice  exaggerated  his  diffi- 
culties, they  were  more  than  enough. — Of  the 
obnoxious  family  of  his  partner  nothing  now 
remained  in  the  New  House  but  the  straw  that 
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littered  the  hall  after  the  removal  of  their  bag 
gage.  But  the  blankness  of  the  place  served 
painfully  to  remind  him  that  the  hope  he  had 
once  formed  of  seeing  his  son  marry  and  settle 
under  that  now  deserted  roof,  was  at  an  end 
for  ever.  The  news  of  Edward's  imprudence 
had  been  widely  bruited  by  the  revengeful 
Ferrier;  and,  even  had  the  young  man  rescinded 
his  opposition  to  a  business-life,  Barneson  felt 
that  he  had  no  longer  a  right  to  incorporate 
him  in  the  firm. 

Trying,  however,  as  was  the  crisis,  both  to 
his  feelings  and  interests,  compensation  was 
not  wholly  wanting.  The  moment  it  be- 
came generally  suspected  that  he  was  in 
difficulties,  offers  of  assistance  reached  him 
from  the  most  unexpected  quarters.  Friends, 
whom  he  had  hitherto  regarded  only  as 
acquaintances,  crowded  round  him,  pocket- 
book  in  hand ;  for  his  unassuming  manners, 
and  unambitious  character,  had  slowly  but 
surely  worked  their  way  to  general  regard. 
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If  an  undemonstrative  man,  and  unsocial  in 
his  habits,  he  had  never  been  heard  to  utter  a 
harsh  or  ungonerous  word ;  was  *'  true  and 
just  in  all  his  dealings,  and  bore  no  malice  or 
hatred  in  his  heart :" — and  such  a  man  is 
rarely  trampled  down. 

So  strong  indeed  was  his  hold  upon  public 
confidence,  that  when,  in  accepting  to  a  certain 
amount  the  aid  of  his  brother-manufacturers, 
or  rather  their  guarantee  of  aid  in  case  it 
should  be  wanting,  he  assured  them,  without 
producing  a  single  book  or  document,  that  the 
pressure  on  the  firm  was  of  a  temporary 
nature,  and  that,  if  enabled  to  execute  their 
numerous  contracts,  they  should  become  at  the 
close  of  the  year  more  prosperous  than  ever,  he 
was  not  only  implicitly  believed,  but  not  a 
man  present  but  would  willingly  have  doubled 
the  subscription  previously  tendered  for  his 
use. 

But  though  deeply,  almost  painfully,  affected 
by  this  evidence  of  the  respect  of  his  fellow- 
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townsmen,  Barneson  was  no  less  amazed  than 
shocked  at  finding  for  how  long  a  period 
reports  had  been  prevalent  injurious  to  his 
credit. 

Instead  of  passing,  as  he  had  feared,  for 
a  Prodigal  Father,  it  had  been  privately 
insinuated,  by  Ferrier,  that  Barneson  had 
received  from  Lord  Ullesmere  a  considerable 
sum  in  payment  for  Heronhurst ;  and  that  the 
hand  of  his  reluctant  daughter  had  sealed  the 
transaction. 

By  the  trading  class,  it  was  not  supposed 
possible  that,  in  such  a  bargain,  a  Marquis 
and  Knight  of  the  Garter  could  be  the  over- 
reacher  !  A  peer,  with  a  rent-roll  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  had  not,  they  imagined,  scrupled 
to  gratify  his  favourite  son  by  securing,  at  any 
cost,  the  hand  of  the  woman  he  loved. — But 
deeply  did  they  commiserate  the  parent  whom 
the  pressure  of  his  affairs  had  forced  into  such 
a  sacrifice  of  his  child  ! — 

Poor    Barneson   could  now  interpret  those 
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sympathising  looks  and  pressures  of  the  hand, 
which,  while  Mrs.  Wells  and  her  children  were 
his  inmates,  he  had  ascribed  to  pity  for  the 
struggling  widow.  But  his  trials  were  almost 
more  than  he  could  bear.  To  have  been  robbed 
by  the  partner  in  whom  he  so  implicitly  con- 
fided,— to  have  witnessed  the  ruinous  influence 
of  evil  associations  on  his  open-hearted  son, — 
to  have  passed  among  his  old  friends  and 
associates  for  a  cold-blooded  calculator,  content 
to  sacrifice  to  the  most  mercenary  worldHness 
the  happiness  of  his  only  daughter,  might 
have  aggravated  the  distresses  of  Job  ! — 

In  writing  to  Lady  Arden  to  apprise  her  of 
the  disgrace  of  their  guilty  partner  and  dis- 
covery of  her  implacable  enemy,  his  words  were 
those  contained  in  the  pathetic  letter  of  Gregory 
of  Nazienzen. — "  My  body  is  sickly.  Age 
shows  itself  on  my  head.  My  cares  grow 
more  complicated.  Business  accumulates. 
Good  is  disappearing.  Evil  presents  itself. 
We  are  journeying  in  the  night  season  !" — 
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Little  did  Rhoda  need  this  appeal  to  her 
compassion.  Her  own  heart  was  bleeding. 
The  recent  imprudence  of  Edward  and  Rupert 
Littlecote,  had  brought  more  vexatiously  than 
ever  under  her  observation  the  passionate 
fondness  of  Lord  Arden  for  this  offspring  of 
his  early  love. 

She  foresaw  that,  at  no  distant  time,  perhaps 
during  her  very  lifetime,  the  young  man  would 
be  acknowledged  and  brought  forward: — 
another  profligate  Rupert  Littlecote,  Esq., 
M.P.,  to  sow  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirlwind 
amidst  the  storms  of  a  licentious  life  ! 

Of  the  lesser  evils  she  had  to  contend  with, 
one  of  the  most  harassing  was  the  incessant 
cross-questioning  of  Lady  Lucy  Bellasis  and 
"  yea  forsooth,"  concerning  the  absence  of  Sir 
Walter  Wrottesley,  and  the  depression  of  their 
dear  Althy. 

"  We  have  interrogated  my  nephew.  We 
have  inquired  of  Lady  Ullesmere.  We  can 
make  out  nothing    from   anybody, — nothing 

VOL.    IIT.  N 
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from  anybody,  (can  we,  Leonora?)"  said  the 
venerable  spinster,  Avhose  squeaking  treble  had 
now  broken  into  a  falsetto.  "  Sir  Walter's 
cousin,  Lady  Charlotte  Brooke,  who  has  just 
arrived  from  Naples  on  a  visit  to  Ullesmere 
House,  assures  us  that,  a  few  weeks  ago,  he 
made  his  appearance  at  their  Legation  after 
a  tour  in  the  Abruzzi,  so  altered  that  she 
scarcely  knew  him.  He  came  there  only  for  his 
letters ;  and  when  she  told  him  she  was  just 
starting  for  England,  he  said — what  did  he  say, 
Leonora  ?" — 

"  That  he  should  never  visit  England  again 
except  in  his  coffin  !"  sighed  the  sympathetic 
twin,  so  overpowered  by  the  unprompted 
utterance  of  nearly  a  score  of  syllables,  that 
she  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  her  eau  de 
luce. 

"  Better  he  were  in  it  at  once,  than  that 
the  heart  of  my  poor  girl  should  be  thus 
miserably  tormented,"  thought  Lady  Arden. 
— But  in  presence  of  two  such  strict  inter- 
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preters  of  idle  words,  she  placed  a  guard  upon 
her  lips. 

"  Now  you  must  be  well  aware,  my  dear,  that 
it  is  discreditable  to  the  whole  family — dis- 
creditable to  the  whole  family — that  the  only 
son  of  an  excellent  woman  Uke  Lady  Emily 
Wrottesley,  should  be  kept  out  of  his  native 
country,  because  the  granddaughter  of  my  poor 
sister  Catherine  chooses  to  take  such  a  fancy 
for  him  that  his  friends  don't  consider  him 
safe — don't  consider  him  safe — (do  they, 
Leonora  ?") 

"  Safe  from  what  ?''  interrupted  the  indig- 
nant mother  of  poor  Althy. 

"  From  being  entrapped  into  a  match  which 
his  mother  totally  disapproves,"  replied  the 
straightforward  monitress.  "  Emily  Wrottesley 
is  not  a  person  to  be  argued  with  on  ordinary 
grounds.  She  is  one  of  those  who  sway  aside 
when  talked  to,  and  swing  back  afterwards 
into  their  original  position, — (don't  they, 
Leonora  ?)     And  from  what  I  can  make  out 

N    2 
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from  Lady  Ullesmere,  even  the  Veres  are 
angry  with  themselves  for  having  sanctioned 
the  alliance  with  Miss  Barneson ;  who,  instead 
of  being  an  heiress,  turns  out  to  have  worse 
than  nothing.  They  reproach  my  nephew 
for  having  assisted  to  jockey  them  out  of  their 
consent/' 

Lady  Arden  forestalled  the  customary  appeal 
to  Lady  Leonora,  by  informing  the  elder  sister 
that  Mr.  Barneson  made  his  daughter  an  allow- 
ance of  three  thousand  a-year. 

"  Promised  to  make  it,  my  dear, — promised 
to  make  it.  But  now  that  he's  going  to  be  a 
bankrupt,  as  the  world  says,  pray  where's  the 
money  to  come  from  ?" — 

"  The  world  is  apt  to  produce  such  catas- 
trophes by  predicting  them,"  rejoined  Lady 
Arden  impatiently.  "  Mr.  Barneson's  affairs 
have  experienced  a  slight  shock.  But  he  and 
I  are  sole  proprietors  of  a  business  which  could 
be  sold  to-morrow  for  between  two  and  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds." 
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"  Then  why  don't  you  sell  it,  my  dear, — why 
don't  you  sell  it,  and  get  rid  of  these  sickening 
ups  and  downs  of  commercial  life  ?" — 

"  Because,  by  my  father's  will,  the  Brack- 
nell Works  cannot  be  disposed  of  during  my 
lifetime,"  replied  Lady  Arden. 

"  What  nonsense  of  people  to  make  such 
wills  1" — cried  the  old  lady,  peevishly.  "  As 
if  they  could  guess  what  would  suit  the  views 
of  their  family,  when  they  are  helpless  in 
their  graves! — So  short-sighted, — so  narrow- 
minded  !" — 

"  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion.  And  the 
entail  of  the  Arden  estates  is  a  case  equally  in 
point,"  rejoined  the  Countess.  "  Extremes 
meet.  The  peer  and  the  manufacturer  fall 
into  the  same  weakness." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure,  /fancied  that  Wrench  and 
Girdlestone  were  talking  of  what  they  knew 
nothing  about,"  observed  Lady  Leonora,  a 
little  nettled,  "  when  they  assured  me  that  my 
nephew  had  never  received  a  penny  of  his  wife's 
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fortune, — a  penny  of  his  wife's  fortune — (didn't 
they,  Leonora?") 

"  Lord  Arden  never  has''  replied  Rhoda, 
firmly.  "  Such  has  been  his  pleasure.  / 
have  been  enjoying  a  noble  income,  which  he 
has  repeatedly  declined  to  touch." 

"  Quite  right  of  him, — quite  right  of  him," 
rejoined  Lady  Lucy,  with  an  air  as  fastidious 
as  if  Brummagem  bank-notes  must  necessarily 
be  flash,  and  Brummagem  sovereigns,  counter- 
feit. 

"  But  how  came  Messrs.  Wrench  and  Girdle- 
stone  to  discuss  our  affairs  with  you,  my  dear 
Lady  Leonora  ?"  inquired  Lady  Arden,  appa- 
rently expecting  her  maiden  aunt  to  be  as  frank 
as  herself. 

"  Simply  because  my  nephew,  being  in 
want  of  five  thousand  pounds,  for  which,  his 
estates  being  entailed,  he  could  give  no 
legal  security,  his  solicitors  suggested  an 
application  to  myself  and  Leonora,  to  lend  him 
the   money  on   his   promissory   note.      And 
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with  much  pleasure  we  did  so  : — (didn't  we, 
Leonora  ?") 

"And  did  Messrs.  Girdlestone  and  Wrench 
inform  you  for  what  purpose  the  money  was 
required?"  demanded  Lady  Arden,  turning 
scarlet. 

"  Because  ray  nephew  is  about  to  commence 
important  improvements  on  the  Allonby 
estate,"  replied  her  ladyship.  "  He  wishes  to 
reclaim  some  land  from  the  sea,  and  render 
the  Priory  a  suitable  dower-house  for  the 
Countesses  of  Arden.  Sir  Arscott  Littlecote 
always  talked  of  doing  so,  in  my  poor  sister 
Cath'rine's  time.  But  you,  my  dear,  who  are 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  younger  than  your 
husband,  though  he  seems  to  derive  no  benefit 
from  your  fortune,  are  likely  to  profit  by  the 
change." 

Lady  Arden  was  furious.  That  her  future 
comfort  and  advantage  should  be  adduced  by 
her  husband  as  a  motive  for  the  loan  necessi- 
tated by  the  vices  of  his  illegitimate  son,  was 
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almost  too  much. — Her  first  impulse  was  to 
declare  the  truth  to  those  hard-minded  spin- 
sters, who  evidently  considered  herself  and 
her  niece  little  better  than  impostors. 

But  she  speedily  checked  herself.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  reminded  her  how  disin- 
terested, throughout  a  long  series  of  years,  had 
been  Lord  Arden's  conduct  toward  her, — how- 
kindly  he  had  come  to  the  aid  of  Barneson  at 
the  time  of  Barbara's  marriage, — and  how 
much  it  was  for  the  interest  of  his  daughter 
that  the  respectable  spinsters  who  weue  thus 
innocently  annoying  her,  should  live  and  die 
on  good  terms  with  their  nephew. 

Better  submit  to  an  unjust  imputation. — 
How  often,  in  this  world,  is  it  not  better  to 
submit ! — 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

The  arrival  at  Ullesmere  House  of  Lady 
Charlotte  Brooke,  adverted  to  by  Lady  Lucy, 
was  a  considerable  relief  to  Barbara ;  for  Lord 
Ullesmere,  perhaps  with  the  amiable  view  of 
doing  what  he  knew  would  be  the  most  dis- 
agreeable thing  in  the  world  to  Bernard  and 
his  wife,  had  been  daily  suggesting  to  the 
Marchioness  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  charity 
to  invite  a  couple  of  his  old  friend  Herbert's 
daughters  to  spend  with  them  the  last  week  or 
two  of  the  season. 
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"Poor  things, — it  was  their  only  opportunity 
of  obtaining  a  ghmpse  of  London  ;  and  they 
were  so  used  to  the  annual  visit,  that  it  seemed 
almost  a  dooty  not  to  disappoint  them." 

Just  as  the  letter  of  invitation  for  Weaki 
Porest  was  about  to  be  posted.  Lady  Charlotte 
fortunately  made  her  appearance ;  and  Bernard, 
grateful  that  the  spare  bed-room  should  be  so 
pleasantly  occupied,  was  doubly  inclined  to 
open  his  arms  to  embrace  his  favourite  sister : 
— his  sister  who,  strange  to  relate  of  a  Vere, 
had  married  for  love,  and  never  repented  her 
rashness. 

Lady  Charlotte,  a  pretty  little  woman,  ani- 
mated by  nature,  and  still  further  vivified  by 
the  liveliness  of  continental  life,  could  scarcely 
conceal  her  surprise  at  the  engaging  manners 
and  appearance  of  her  new  sister-in-law.  "  La 
classe  industrielle^  of  other  countries  had  not 
prepared  her  for  the  graceful,  unaffected  girHsh- 
ness  of  Barbara,  whom  she  had  figured  to  her- 
self as  ill-bred,  over-dressed,  and  presuming. 
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During  the  first  few  days  of  their  acquaintance, 
she  astonished  Lady  Bernard  by  more  than 
once  starting  up  and  embracing  her  ;  nor,  her 
own  marriage  being  childless,  did  she  expe- 
rience the  jealous  grudge  entertained  by  the 
wives  of  Lord  Mapleford  and  Lord  Lionel,  at 
the  brightness  of  little  Edward's  eyes,  or  the 
richness  of  his  cockade. 

"  How  little  I  thought,  dear  Berny,  when  I 
saw  the  white  sail  of  the  Comus  diminish  over 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  two  years 
ago,"  said  she  to  her  brother,  "  that  before  we 
met  again,  you  would  be  wearing  in  your 
bosom  both  a  rose  and  a  bud  !  Thank  you  for 
not  marrying  one  of  those  make-believe  Her- 
berts.— I  was  always  afraid  that,  from  sheer 
laziness,  you  would  fall  a  victim  to  Weald 
Forest. — Watty  Wrottesley,  who  hates  the 
very  name  of  Herbert,  calls  them  the  seven 
deadly  sins  of  Mapleford." 

"  And  what  does  he  call  himself?'' 

"A  victim''— 
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"  The  title  most  men  assume  when  they 
don't  know  whether  they  are  fool  or  knave  !" 

"  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow  ! — He  is  too 
unhappy  to  be  so  severely  dealt  with  :  fated  to 

sentir  et  voir 
Tomber  les  plumes  de  ses  ailes 
Sous  le  froid  ciseau  du  devoir. 

That  saintly  Aunt  Emily  of  ours  must  have  a 
heart  like  the  worm-eaten  wood  fished  up  out 
of  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  George,  to  drive  her 
only  son  into  exile,  as  she  has  done  !  When  I 
talked  to  poor  Watty  of  the  beauty  and  genius 
of  Althy  Littlecote,  whom  I  knew  as  a  child, 
he  entreated  me  to  desist ;  it  was  these  gifts, 
he  said,  which  originally  disposed  his  mother 
against  the  match.  Even  now,  Lady  Emily 
always  names  her  as  Herodias's  daughter." 

"  There  are  few  people  more  unchristian 
than  an  ultra-christian  great  lady '/'  rejoined 
her  brother.  "  Lady  Emily  may  possess  other 
virtues;  but  verily  she  hath  not  charity, — the 
greatest  of  them  all.     What  I  want  to  under- 
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stand,  however,  is  why  my  mother,  who  was  so 
anxious  to  marry  me  to  Lady  Althea,  opposes 
the  marriage  with  her  nephew ;  or  why  she 
objects  to  his  marriage  with  any  one,  after 
having  wanted  to  squander  him  upon  Rose 
Herbert  ?" 

'*  Labour  lost,  to  hunt  out  people's  motives, 
my  dear  Bernard  !'*  replied  Lady  Charlotte, 
shrugging  her  shoulders.  "  Like  truffle-hunt- 
ing, it  requires  a  dog  of  a  peculiar  breed  ;  and 
you  and  I  are  not  of  the  right  race  for  under- 
mining." 

Such  was  the  kind-hearted  Lady  Charlotte's 
mode  of  evading  a  question,  the  solution  of 
which  must  have  given  pain  and  offence  to  her 
brother.  The  truth  was,  that  from  the  moment 
of  her  arrival  in  England,  she  had  been  beset 
by  Lord  and  Lady  Ullesmere  with  complaints 
of  the  disgraceful  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  betrayed  by  Lord  Arden  into  accepting 
his  niece  for  their  son ;  their  sole  consolation 
lying  in  the  revenge  of  having  prevented  Sir 
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Walter  Wrottesley's  marriage  with  his 
daughter.  The  sad  history  of  Zack  Lambert, 
extracted  at  Birmingham  by  young  Herbert 
from  AHck  Ferrier,  transmitted  by  his  mother 
to  the  Marchioness,  and  by  the  Marchioness  to 
her  sister,  had  excited  the  weak  mind  of  Lady 
Emily  to  such  a  pitch  of  horror,  that  she  had 
forbidden  her  son,  on  pain  of  her  malediction, 
to  dishonour  their  immaculate  family  tree  by 
an  escutcheon  stained  with  blood. 

To  Lady  Charlotte  as  to  others,  these  family 
secrets  were  communicated  in  the  most  mys- 
terious voice,  behind  a  fan,  or  in  a  secluded 
boudoir.  But  by  some  unaccountable  means, 
such  stories,  however  faintly  whispered,  are 
sure  to  obtain  circulation  :  and  poor  Barbara 
soon  found  herself  coolly  looked  upon  on  all 
sides,  as  one  whose  family  had  disgraced  itself, 
and  whose  pretence  to  fortune  amounted  to  a 
swindle. 

Whenever  she  entered  a  room  where  Lady 
Mapleford  and  Lady  Lionel  were  confabulating, 
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they  became  significantly  silent.  The  servants 
who  had  hitherto  waited  on  her  nursery, 
almost  ceased  to  answer  her  bell.  Even 
the  Chesterfieldian  groom  of  the  chambers 
smiled  superciliously  when  he  brought  her  a 
message.  "  He  was  not  used,"  he  informed 
Lady  Charlotte  Brooke's  lady's-maid,  "  to 
the  ways  and  dialect  of  those  Brummagem 
people." 

To  much  of  all  this,  the  simple-minded 
Barbara  was  insensible.  When  insults  did 
reach  her,  her  chief  care  was  to  secure 
them  from  the  notice  of  her  husband ;  more 
especially  since  Bernard  was  evidently  worried 
by  cares  and  vexations  in  which  he  did  not 
allow  her  to  participate.  He  was  on  unplea- 
sant terms  with  his  father ;  and  though  the 
Marchioness,  charmed  by  her  daughter's  un- 
expected visit,  had  given  up  deploring  the 
necessity  of  "  seeming  unkind  to  those  poor 
dear  Herbert  girls  in  order  to  make  room  for 
Lady  Bernard's  baby,"  she  seldom  neglected 
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an   opportunity  of  making  her  unpretending 
daughter-in-law  feel  herself  de  trop. 

Lord  Bernard,  with  the  selfishness  of  his 
sex,  found  frequent  refuge  from  the  oppressive 
atmosphere  of  Ullesmere  House  at  his  club, 
or  some  bachelor  dinner-party,  leaving  his 
wife  to  confront  the  impending  clouds  which 
his  presence  failed  to  disperse ;  and  thus 
abandoned  to  the  scorn  of  the  heads  of  the 
house,  the  poor  little  woman  shrank  into  no- 
thing. Her  conversational  powers,  never  very 
brilliant,  became  gradually  extinguished.  Even 
Lady  Charlotte,  who  appreciated  the  dulness 
of  the  halls  of  her  ancestors  at  its  just  density, 
could  not  help  wishing  that  her  pretty  little 
sister-in-law  would  sometimes  answer  a  syllable 
beyond  yes  or  no.  After  watching  one  of 
Barbara's  dejected  taciturn  reveries,  she  could 
not  help  fearing  that  the  moral  turpitude  of 
her  uncle  might  have  been  the  result  of  hy- 
pochondriacal monomania. 

"  But  my  dearest  Bernard,"  said  her  lady- 
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ship,  when  one  day  her  brother  was  complain- 
ing that  Lady  Ullesmere's  brougham  had  been 
refused  to  Barbara  to  take  her  little  boy,  who 
was  irritable  from  teething,  to  Kensington 
Gardens,  where  she  wanted  to  afford  him  the 
luxury  of  being  able  to  cry  unscolded, — "  why 
not ^  return  at  once  into  the  country? — Bar- 
bara does  not  go  to  parties.  Neither  of  you 
has  any  particular  tie  to  town,  and  the 
child  would  be  greatly  the  better  for  purer 
air." 

"  So  would  my  brother  Mapleford's  five 
children,  who  are  recovering  from  the  mea- 
sles. Yet  you  never  advise  Idm  to  leave 
London  !" 

"Mapleford  is  independent.  Mapleford 
has  a  house  of  his  own.  Mapleford  is  in 
parHament.  And  I  suspect  Julia  has  no  great 
taste  for  the  flowers  and  green  fields,  after 
which  dear  Barbara  is  fretting." 

"  It  was  my  father's  proposal,  on  our  mar- 
riage,  that  we    should    spend    the    London 
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season  with  him  every  year,"  rejoined  Lord 
Bernard.  "  Why  am  I  to  have  a  cold  shoul- 
der turned  upon  me,  because  my  father,  suf- 
fering from  a  relapse  of  his  old  Tory  ague- 
fits,  suddenly  finds  out  that  Barneson  is  not 
the  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land ?" 

"No  matter  what  he  has  found  out,  if  we 
find  out  that  he  is  savage. — In  your  place, 
instead  of  subjecting  my  pretty  httle  wife  to 
annoyance,  I  would  hurry  down  to  my  own 
home  at  Heronhurst,  —  Herberts,  notwith- 
standing !" 

''  Now,  you  have  reached  the  heart  of  the 
mystery  ! — I  have  been  endeavouring  for  the 
last  six  months  to  obtain  a  tenant  for  Heron- 
hurst ;  and  my  father,  who  has  seen  in  the 
papers  Lahee's  advertisement,  is  afraid  of 
having  us  permanently  on  his  hands." 

"  But  what  makes  you  let  the  place  ?" 

"Necessity.  Bills  as  long  as  your  arm, 
which  my  father  promised  to  pay,  ages  ago. 
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My  only  way,  dear  Lotty,  of  getting  out  of 
debt,  is  by  shutting  up  shop  and  devoting 
our  income  to  my  creditors." 

"  An  honest  and  brave  resolve  !  But  if 
you  can't  go  to  Heronhurst,  at  least  take  your 
wife  and  child  at  once  to  Mapleford.  My 
father  and  mother  are  due  after  the  season,  at 
Lionel's  rectory  ;  where  he  wants  a  wing  built 
for  his  increasing  family.  You  might  have 
Mapleford  to  yourselves." 

"  The  move  would  necessitate  explanations 
with  his  lordship  which  for  the  present  are 
better  avoided.  No  ! — Barbe  and  I  must 
stand  our  ground,  and  eat  patiently  the  dirt 
administered  to  us.  We're  poor  and  out  of 
fashion,  Lotty ;  and  like  other  poor  people, 
must  bear  to  be  snubbed." 

Before  a  day  had  elapsed,  however,  Lord 
Bernard  changed  his  tone.  Edward  Barneson, 
whose  debts  of  honour  had  been  discharged 
by  his  father  solely  on  condition  of  his  quitting 
England   for   a   tour   of  the   United   States, 

o  2 
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where,  among  practical  people,  Mr.  Barneson 
imagined  that  the  affectations  and  dissipations 
he  had  contracted  in  the  society  of  fashion- 
able Oxonians,  would  gradually  wear  off, 
arrived  in  town  for  a  day,  for  the  final  liquida- 
tion of  his  affairs,  and  to  take  leave  of  his 
sister  previous  to  sailing  from  Liverpool ;  and 
Lord  Bernard,  who  was  really  attached  to  his 
imprudent  young  brother-in-law,  naturally 
invited  him  to  stay  and  dine.  For  at  Maple- 
ford,  Ned  had  been  a  first  favourite  with  both 
Lord  and  Lady  Ullesmere ;  and,  during  his 
courtship  of  Amy  Herbert,  or  rather  during 
Mrs.  Herbert's  courtship  of  liim,  might,  had 
he  wished  it,  have  made  any  house  of  theirs 
his  home. 

But  when  Lord  Bernard  now  acquainted 
them  that  Edward  Barneson,  who  was  to  start 
that  night  for  Liverpool  to  be  in  time  for  a 
Cunard  mail  that  sailed  on  the  morrow,  had 
promised  to  join  their  dinner-party.  Lord 
Ullesmere  coldly  rephed  that   he  could  not 
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have  the  honour  of  receivhig  him. — His  party 
was  made  up." 

"  But  he  has  unluckily  accepted  my  in- 
vitation." 

"  Lose  no  time  then,  in  putting  him  off. 
—My  table  is  full." 

"  Sooner  thanBarbe  should  lose  her  brother's 
company  on  the  last  evening  of  his  stay  in 
England,"  persisted  Bernard,  "  I  will  dine 
out. — Ned  can  have  my  place." 

"Thank  you.  If  you  tvish  to  dine  out,  I 
can  replace  you  more  to  my  satisfaction. — 
Young  Herbert  of  the  Coldstreams  dines  here, 
and  may  not  choose  to  meet  Mr.  Barneson." 

Bernard  had  some  difficulty  in  repressing  his 
indignation.  But  he  w^ould  have  borne  with 
much  more,  rather  than  that  his  young  mess- 
mate of  the  Comus,  his  dear  Barbe's  only 
brother,  now  that  he  was  "  down  in  his  luck," 
should,  on  the  eve  of  his  exile  from  his  native 
country,  undergo  at  his  hands  what  would 
appear  a  slight. 
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"  Have  you  any  objection  then,  my  lord," 
he  inquired,  "  that  Barneson  should  dine  with 
his  sister  and  myself,  in  our  own  room  ?" 

"  None  in  the  world, — provided  a  cold 
dinner  will  content  you.  I  cannot  have 
Gouffe's  attention  distracted  by  having  to 
provide  a  second  set  of  entrees.  Brackstone 
and  Harford  Clermont  dine  here,  who,  as  it 
is,  complain  that  my  dinners  are  not  by  any 
means  what  they  used  to  be." 

Against  this  implacable  incivihty,  further 
appeal  would  have  been  useless.  But  inex- 
pressible was  Bernard's  mortification.  For 
Edward,  who  had  never  before  since  his  sister's 
marriage  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her 
in  the  bosom  of  her  husband's  family,  had 
accepted  with  undisguised  pleasure  the  pro- 
posal that  he  should  dine  at  UUesmere  House ; 
more  especially  as  his  playfellow,  Ralph 
Stroud,  was  to  be  of  the  party. 

But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  When  Lord 
UUesmere  considered  it  his  dooty  to  be  dis- 
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agreeable,  he  discharged  it  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

A  lame  excuse  was  made  therefore  to  poor 
Edward,  for  receiving  him  in  his  sister's 
dressing-room  instead  of  proposing  to  him  to 
join  the  party  in  the  state-apartments,  for 
which  carriages  were  every  moment  setting 
down  the  guests.  But  when  Barbara  hinted 
that  the  arrangement  purported  to  enable  them 
to  see  more  of  each  other  to  the  last  moment, 
and  his  making  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  nephew  and  namesake,  he,  at  least, 
was  content. 

It  was  only  Bernard,  who,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart,  swore  a  secret  oath,  that  he  would 
not  sleep  another  night  under  the  churlish 
roof  of  Ullesmere  House ;  and  bade  his  ser- 
vants prepare  for  early  departure  on  the 
morrow.  In  the  afternoon,  while  Ned  was 
steaming  out  of  the  Mersey,  tliey  would  start 
for  Heronhurst.  It  would  be  easy  to  despatch 
instructions   to  Lahee,  to  withdraw  from   his 
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agency-books  the  notice  of  "  to   be  let,  fur- 
nished, Heronhurst  Park." 

Already,  Lady  Charlotte  Brooke  had  pro- 
mised them  an  early  visit.  Already,  Barbara 
began  to  hope  that,  Mapleford  being  un- 
tenanted and  her  whole  time  at  her  disposal, 
her  father  might  for  once  be  tempted  to  afford 
a  little  time  to  his  old  home.  At  all  events, 
Aunt  Arden  and  Althy  would  doubtless  come 
and  see  her  at  the  close  of  the  London  season, 
before  they  returned  to  their  stately  peniten- 
tiary at  Arden  Hall.  —  Pleasant  hopes,  — 
pleasant  prospects  ! — 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  afternoon.  The 
acacia-flowers  streaming  in  bridal  whiteness  to 
the  breeze,  scented  the  refreshing  atmosphere, 
and  myriads  of  birds  sang  cheerfully  in  the 
hedgerows  ; — less  rejoicingly,  however,  than 
Barbara's  heart  in  her  bosom,  at  finding  herself 
released  from  the  stony  ways  of  the  metropolis, 
and  once  more,  with  baby  on  her  knee,  free 
and  happy,  amidst  the  green,  green  country  ! — 
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When  they  quitted  the  train  for  the  open 
fly,  which,  the  announcement  of  their  arrival 
having  failed,  was  to  convey  them  the  remain- 
ing five  miles  to  Heronhurst,  her  spirits 
rose  to  an  exuberance  which  her  husband  had 
never  before  witnessed  on  the  part  of  his  quiet 
Barbara ;  and  remembering  the  evil  omen 
attached  to  the  Scottish  word  "  feigh,"  he 
endeavoured  to  moderate  her  joy. 

But  for  once,  Barbara  would  not  be  checked. 
— It  was  such  an  unexpected  delight  to  get 
away  from  London, — such  an  unexpected 
dehght  to  return  to  dear  Heronhurst ! — For 
weeks,  she  had  been  thinking  of  the  place  as 
about  to  be  inhabited  by  strangers  ;  and  pity- 
ing herself  as  an  unredeemable  martyr  to  the 
daggers  spoken  to  her  by  Lord  UUesmere,  and 
looked  at  her  by  his  domestics. 

And  now,  the  vexations  renewed  every  hour 
and  minute  of  the  day,  were  about  to  give 
place  to  the  kind  looks  and  thoughtful 
attendance  of  her  faithful  servants ;  and  that 
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grim  stately  old  court-yard  of  Ullesmere 
House,  which  for  months  had  bounded  her 
horizon,  would  be  replaced  by  spreading  woods 
and  verdant  fields ;  her  fragrant  conservatory, 
affording  the  luxurious  Eden  of  modern 
civilisation. 

Simple-minded,  fond-hearted  being  that  she 
was,  she  kept  holding  up  her  boy  as  they 
drove  along,  that  his  little  eyes  might  be  re- 
joiced with  a  sight  of  the  flying  hedges  and 
lowing  herds ;  interpreting  into  cries  of  delight 
at  these  novel  images,  the  crow  of  infantine 
love  at  being  tossed  aloft  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother. 

Lord  Bernard  had  a  thousand  grievances  to 
disclose  touching  his  father's  ungracious  fare- 
well, and  the  studied  slights  they  had  been 
recently  receiving  at  Ullesmere  House. — But 
Barbara  would  not  listen. — Their  annoyances 
were  over, — and  had  better  be  forgotten. — 
The  clouds  were  dispersed,  and  sunshine  was 
their  own  again  !•— Such  a  beautiful  summer 
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evening  was  not  made  for  grumbling.  Such  a 
beautiful  summer  evening  was  vouchsafed  for 
thankfulness  and  joy  ! — 

How  her  young  heart  bounded,  on  finding 
herself  within  the  precincts  of  home  ! — How 
she  loved  her  husband  and  child  ! — How  she 
loved  all  nature  for  their  sake  ! — How,  above 
all,  she  loved  that  gracious  God  who  had 
accorded  her  so  many  blessings  ! — 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  little  Barby,"  whis- 
pered her  husband,  as  tears  gushed  into  her 
eyes  when,  by  a  turn  of  the  road,  she  first 
caught  sight  of  their  cheerful  abode.  "  Com- 
pose yourself,  or  I  will  take  you  back  to  Ulles- 
mere  House, — I  hardly  know  what  worse  to 
threaten  you  with ! — You  expect  too  much, 
Barby. — Depend  on  it,  you'll  find  all  wrong 
at  home.  The  servants  won't  have  arrived  in 
time  to  order  dinner. — There  '11  be  no  iced 
water  for  us ; — and  the  first  thing  you  hear 
will  be  that  your  tame  partridges  have  been 
eaten  by  a  fox.'* 
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"  No  matter, — no  matter  ! — What  signifies 
eating  or  drinking,  or  partridges? — We  are 
about  to  be /r^^,  darling, — to  be  quiet,  —  to 
have  the  fresh  air  and  blue  sky  all  to  ourselves. 
In  a  week,  baby  will  get  as  strong  as  a  little 
lion  ; — and  we  shall  be  so  happy,  Bernard, — so 
very  very  happy  !" — 

He  thought  so  too.  At  least  he  thought 
that  Care  must  be  indeed  a  cunning  fellow  if 
he  found  him  out,  wrapt  up  in  the  affec- 
tions of  a  heart  so  pure  and  so  devoted  as 
his  Barbara's. 

They  passed  the  lodge-gates.  The  wheels  of 
the  well- laden  fly  ground  so  heavily  upon  the 
gravel  that  though  the  park  looked  fresh  and 
beautiful  and  the  atmosphere,  after  smoky, 
misty  London,  as  clear  as  crystal.  Lady  Bernard 
could  scarcely  restrain  her  impatience.  But 
that  she  must  have  left  her  child  and  nurse 
behind,  she  would  have  alighted  at  once,  and, 
on  her  husband's  arm,  taken  a  short  cut  across 
the  turf  to  the  garden-gate. 
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Poor  girl. — Poor  Barbara. — Better  if  she 
had  done  so.  Better  if  she  had  avoided  the 
grand  entrance ! — 

"  Markham  can't  have  arrived,  Berny,"  said 
she,  when,  on  driving  up  to  the  porch,  she 
saw  that  every  shutter  in  the  house  was  closed : 
an  opinion  further  confirmed  when  a  sharp 
ring  at  the  bell  given  by  the  fiy-driver,  instead 
of  bringing  to  the  door  the  usually  assiduous 
butler,  was  partially  opened  by  a  shabby- 
looking  individual,  with  his  hat  on. 

*'  Where's  Bo  wen  ? — Have  not  the  servants 
arrived  ?"  cried  Lord  Bernard,  springing  from 
the  carriage. 

"  Don't  know  Sir,"  was  the  surly  reply, 
"  Who  are  you  wanting  ?" 

"  And  pray  who  the  devil  are  you  F"  de- 
manded the  petulant  master  of  the  house, 
enraged  at  being  thus  interrogated  on  his  own 
threshold. 

Alarmed  by  his  angry  voice,  the  baby  now 
began  to  cry  ;  and  in  the  task  of  hushing  him, 
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Barbara  was  fortunately  spared  from  hearing 
what  followed. 

"  I'm  the  man  in  possession.  There's  a 
hexecution  in  the  'ouse.  I've  horders  to  admit 
no  strangers,"  were  words  which,  but  that  she 
would  have  scarcely  understood  them,  might 
have  broken  the  heart  of  Lady  Bernard. 

By  this  time  Bowen,  with  his  eyes  a  little 
red  and  his  hair  a  little  disordered,  made  his 
appearance,  and  was  assisting  his  lady  from 
the  carriage.  Having  hurriedly  ushered  her 
and  the  nurse  into  a  little  bookroom  open- 
ing from  the  hall,  he  closed  the  door  upon 
them,  in  order  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for 
full  explanation  with  his  agitated  master,  by 
whom  the  sad  news  would  be  best  broken  to 
his  lady. 

"  Your  lordship  don't  seem  to  have  received 
my  telegraphic  message,"  said  he  ;  "  nor  the 
letter  with  which  I  despatched  WiUiam  by  the 
express  train,  to  Ullesmere  House,  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  the  execution  was  put  in  ? — " 
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"  Both  must  have  crossed  us  on  the  road," 
replied  Lord  Bernard,  half  distracted.  "  But 
what  does  all  this  mean  ?" 

"  Heaven  only  knows,  my  lord.  The  thing 
came  upon  us  this  morning  like  a  thunder- 
clap. But  these  men,  these  bailiffs,  (there  are 
two  of  'em,  my  lord,)  have  a  regular  writ, 
countersigned  by  the  Town  Clerk  of  Lewes, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  of  Weald,  the  High  Sheriff. 
It's  all  as  reg'lar  as  reg'lar  can  be." 

"  But  it  cant  be  regular,  Bo  wen  ! — The  writ 
the  man  showed  me  is  for  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  costs  :  and  I  don't  owe  three 
thousand  in  the  world." 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  truly  glad  to  hear  it,  my  lord," 
said  the  attached  servant,  winking  away  his 
tears.  "  I  thought  it  couldn't  be, — I  said  it 
couldn't  be.  I  told  the  whole  servants'  hall  it 
couldn't  be.  'Twas  a  sad  trial  to  us  all  to  see 
them  fellows  take  possession  ;  more  especially 
when  Mrs.  Markham  and  John  arrived  home 
by  the  early  train,  to  inform  us  that  my  lady 
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and  Master  Vere  would  be  here  in  the  course 
of  the  day." 

"  Warn  Markham  and  the  rest  not  to  let  a 
word  of  this  confounded  business  transpire  to 
their  lady,  till  the  matter  is  arranged,"  said 
Lord  Bernard,  anxiously.  "  There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  distutb  her.  Let  everything  proceed 
as  usual." 

Every  thing  was  proceeding  as  usual.  Poor 
Barbara  who  attributed  the  household  con- 
fusion which  had  so  disappointed  her,  to  want 
of  preparation  on  the  part  of  her  servants,  was 
too  kind  to  inaugurate  herself  at  home  by 
fault-finding  ;  and,  after  taking  care  that  baby 
was  properly  attended  to,  she  had  already 
hurried  out  to  her  flower-garden,  rejoicing  in 
all  and  every  thing  that  met  her  eye  ; — won- 
dering that  the  trellices  should  be  already 
covered  with  roses, — inhaling  the  delicious 
fragrance  of  a  Geant  des  batailles, — and  cere- 
moniously saluting  a  variety  of  Californian 
annuals  as  new  acquaintances  of  the  parterrp. 
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She  was  only  a  little  impatient  that  Bernard 
did  not  immediately  rejoin  her,  to  share  with 
her  this  intoxicating  measure  of  country 
pleasures. 

But  Bernard  was  less  pleasantly  occupied. 
When  the  writ,  after  being  formally  served 
upon  him,  was  submitted  to  his  investigation, 
his  bewilderment  had  become  greater  than 
ever  :  the  arcana  of  the  one  aristocracy  being 
as  Sanscrit  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
other.  All  he  could  do  was  to  indulge  in  the 
eloquence  of  his  order  —  angry  denuncia- 
tion. "  The  whole  business  was  an  illegal 
attempt  at  extortion, — a  fraud,  a  swindle,  an 
outrage, — which  should  be  visited  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law,"  He  should  be 
sorry  to  pay  the  damages  in  which  the 
employers  of  the  seedy  gentlemen  in  white 
hats,  would  be  mulcted  for  their  misde- 
meanour ! 

Till  the   arrival   of   his    London  solicitor, 
whom  he  had  summoned  per  telegraph,  or  of 
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the  Lewes  attorney  for  whom  he  had  sent  a 
fly,  he  would  have  done  better,  however, 
to  hold  his  peace : — for  the  thunder  of  Jupiter 
should  never  be  wasted. 

The  claim  enforced  upon  him  involved,  in 
fact,  one  of  those  grand  dissonances  of  law 
and  equity,  which  nothing  short  of  the  verdict 
of  the  twelve  judges  can  reduce  to  harmony. 
It  appeared  that  Barneson,  as  unsuspecting  as 
he  was  guileless,  had,  in  the  hurry  of  his  de- 
parture from  Birmingham  at  the  moment  o^ 
succeeding  to  the  Byecroft-Farm  estate,  been 
rash  enough  to  bestow  on  the  astucious  Ferrier 
plenary  powers  of  signing  for  the  firm  of 
Lambert  and  Co. ;  and  that  his  delegate  had 
seized  the  opportunity  to  execute  in  their  name 
a  bond  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  Glasgow  speculations.  At 
the  time  of  the  act,  the  delinquent  had 
probably  confidently  anticipated,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  wild  speculators,  that,  when  the 
acceptances  he  had  signed  became   due,  he 
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should  be  fully  prepared  to  defray  them.  But 
his  sudden  arraignment  had  frustrated  this 
expectation ;  and,  no  longer  on  the  spot  to 
tamper  with  the  banker's  accounts,  or  the 
strong  box  of  the  firm,  all  came  suddenly  to 
light.  To  complete  the  measure  of  evil, 
the  trustees  of  Lord  Bernard  Vere,  consist- 
ing of  his  two  elder  brothers  and  the 
"  special  attorney"  of  the  family,  had,  the 
preceding  week,  in  consequence  of  certain 
sinister  rumours  set  afloat  by  the  Herberts 
concerning  the  tickhsh  state  of  Lambert 
and  Co.,  compelled  poor  Barneson  to  book 
up  the  thirty-five  thousand  pounds,  for 
which  he  was  liable : — these  united  demands 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  sixty-two  thousand 
pounds ! — 

But  this  might  not  be  all.  It  was  impos- 
sible at  present  to  determine  whether  Fer- 
rier  had  not  abused  the  culpable  confidence 
of  his  partner  to  an  extent  ruinous   to  the 
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Bracknell  Works.  The  only  honest  course  to 
pursue  was  to  close  them  at  once.  It  would 
no  longer  be  fair  to  have  recourse  to  the 
assistance  offered  by  his  friends. 

This  determination  was  probably  foreseen 
by  Ferrier ;  for  it  proved  in  the  sequel  that, 
in  order  to  defray  the  claims  more  immediately 
involving  himself,  he  had  afforded  information 
to  the  parties  whose  bonds,  having  been 
vainly  presented  for  payment  in  Glasgow, 
were  now  in  process  of  legal  enforcement, 
that  the  title-deeds  of  Heronhurst,  mort- 
gaged in  the  first  instance  to  the  firm  by  Sir 
Drewry  Hart,  had  been  informally  conveyed 
by  Lambert  and  Co.  to  Mark  Barneson  in 
his  private  capacity  ;  and  that  the  transfer  of 
the  property  to  his  daughter  was  consequently 
null  and  void. 

At  present,  the  estate  was  liable  for  the 
debts  of  the  firm.  If  the  holders  of  the 
bonds  waited  another  week  to  execute  their 
writ,  it   might   fall   under   a  fiat   of    bank- 
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ruptcy,  and  be  lost  to   them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  general  creditors. 

The  result  of  this  Judas-like  counsel,  was 
that,  on  the  arrival  of  Lord  and  Lady  Bernard 
Vere,  bailiffs  were  in  possession  the  Hall ! — - 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  We  must  go  at  once  to  Mapleford,  dear 
Barbe.  We  cannot  remain  here,"  said  Lord 
Bernard  to  his  broken-hearted  wife,  who, 
scarcely  yet  recovered  from  the  deadly  faint- 
ness  which  had  overcome  her,  on  hearing  only 
a  modified  statement  of  her  father's  mis- 
fortmies,  still  rested  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"  Oh !  not  to  Mapleford, — pray  not  to 
Mapleford  ! — Remember    what  your    family 
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have  been  to  us  lately,  without  knowing  of  our 
ruin. — Think  what  they  would  be  now." 

"My  father  could  not  be  ungenerous  at 
such  a  moment.  Let  us  order  the  carriage, 
darhng,  and  be  off ;  that  I  may  write  to  them 
by  this  evening's  post,  and  state  how  we  are 
situated." 

"  Surely  we  might  sleep  here  to-night  ? — 
They  would  not  turn  us  out  to  night — '' 

"  They  cannot  turn  us  out  at  all,  unless  the 
place  is  adjudged  to  them,  and  sold  ;  which 
Rewdon,  the  Lewes  lawyer,  tells  me  will  not 
be  the  case.  But  I  must  not  have  you  and 
my  boy  under  the  same  roof  with  bailiffs  !" 

"  Then  let  us  go  at  once  to  my  father  and 
aunt  Chrissy,  at  Hardham.  They  would  be 
so  glad  to  have  us  !" 

"  That  would  not  improve  the  case,  my 
poor  Barbe. — The  house  there,  being  only 
leasehold,  cannot  be  touched ;  but,  I  find, 
there  is  an  execution  on  the  plate  and 
furniture — " 
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"  Another  execution  ?  —  My  poor  dear 
father  ! — Oh  !  Bernard,  how  wrong  we  were  to 
accept  so  much  from  him,  and  he  so  poor  l" 

Her  husband  did  not  attempt  to  argue  with 
her.  At  the  best  of  times,  it  was  a  hopeless 
task  ;  and  in  her  present  state  of  mind,  it  would 
have  been  cruel.  He  simply  said,  "  It  would 
be  a  great  favour  to  me,  dear  Barbe,  if  you 
would  get  yourself  and  the  boy  in  readiness 
to  accompany  me  to  Mapleford." 

Her  bonnet  was  on,  and  herself  and  child 
in  the  carriage,  within  half  an  hour  of  the 
entreaty. 

But  how  different  were  her  feelings  on  re- 
turning to  the  halls  of  her  husband's  ancestors, 
to  her  hilarious  progress,  a  few  hours  before, 
to  her  dear  lost  home  ! — ^To  approach  Maple- 
ford,  was  like  nearing  a  catacomb  ! — Always 
dull  and  solemn,  she  now  contemplated  it  as  a 
state  prison  ;  and  the  formal  old  housekeeper 
who,  from  the  first,  had  looked  down  upon  her 
with  about   the    same   lofty   contempt   with 
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which  the  Eagle  of  Napoleon  was  said  to  regard 
from  the  summit  of  the  Pyramids,  "forty 
centmies  of  civilisation/'  would  probably  now 
proceed  to  extremities  and  trample  the  poor 
little  emmet  under  her  feet. 

But  there  was  respite  for  a  time.  The  news 
of  the  catastrophe  at  Heronhurst  had  not 
reached  the  great  house  ;  which,  unfrequented 
by  the  Herberts  during  the  absence  of  the 
family,  was  inaccessible  to  vulgar  gossip. 
Tittle-tattle  from  the  rectory,  or  any  meaner 
source,  Mrs.  Marchpane  would  have  rejected 
from  the  steward's  room.  She  received  Lord 
and  Lady  Bernard  accordingly  with  much 
benignity ;  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
baby,  a  born  Vere,  exhibited  a  degree  of 
interest  that  touched  its  poor  mother  to  the 
quick. 

With  the  exception  of  a  slight  reprimand 
to  them  for  coming  without  notice, — so  that 
no  beds  were  prepared,  and  all  the  forced  fruit 
sent  up  to  town, — she  did  the  honours  of  the 
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house  as  graciously  as  she  would  have  done 
to  any  other  scions  of  the  British  peerage. 

But  when  she  left  them  to  themselves, — 
when  the  airless,  sunless,  cheerless  old  palace 
was  closed  for  the  night,  out  of  hearing  of  the 
nightingales  they  had  left  singing  at  Heron- 
hurst,  and  with  sadness  between  them  and 
behind  them,  and  long,  long  wastes  of  poverty 
in  prospect — what  heavy  hours  had  they  to 
pass  ! — Selfish  are  those,  who  say  that  sorrow 
is  easiest  borne  when  shared  by  another.  The 
only  sorrow  which  we  oucjltt  to  find  courage  to 
contend  with,  is  that  unparticipated  grief  which 
we  can  brave  without  help  or  succour,  save 
the  resignation  vouchsafed  from  on  high. 

When  the  morning  came,  and  Barbara, 
feverish  and  unrefreshed,  woke  to  a  sense  of 
her  miseries,  she  found  that  her  husband  was 
already  in  conference  with  Mr.  Capias,  Lord 
Ullesmere's  London  solicitor ;  who  had  arrived 
at  Heronhurst  by  the  night  mail,  and  hurried 
on  to  his  client.     All  he  had  at  present  ascer- 
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tained  of  the  nature  of  the  business  he  came 
to  expound,  was  from  the  perusal  of  the  writ. 
Of  the  chicaneries  laid  before  the  reader,  or 
concerning  Perrier  and  his  rogueries,  he  knew 
nothing.  He  could  promise  only,  therefore, 
to  hasten  to  town,  confer  with  the  attorneys 
employed  in  the  action  against  Lambert  and 
Co.,  and  assert  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Bernard  Vere.  He  expressed  mean- 
while, in  somewhat  more  than  professional 
terms,  his  conviction  that  Mr.  Barneson  was  a 
rogue  ;  and  stated  that,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  transactions  between  them,  he 
had  found  him  shuffling,  necessitous,  and 
artful. 

The  second  epithet  explained  of  course  the 
severity  of  the  rest.  For  the  Marquis  of 
Ullesmere,  who  had  been  twice  as  shuffling, 
the  well-bred  man  of  business  would  have 
found  adjectives  more  suitable  to  the  amenities 
of  the  peerage. 

On  leaving  Mapleford,  he  not  only  under- 
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took  to  place  Lord  Bernard  in  possession  of 
the  law  of  the  case  the  moment  it  was  clearly 
laid  before  him,  but  to  wait  upon  Lord  UUes- 
mere  with  the  explanations  which  his  son  had 
not  courage  to  put  on  paper.  He  even  pro- 
mised, at  the  solicitation  of  his  young  client, 
to  say  as  little  as  possible,  either  to  the 
Marquis  or  others,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
character  of  his  Brummagem  father-in-law. 

On  rejoining,  at  breakfast,  his  poor  broken- 
spirited  Barbara,  it  proved  quite  as  difficult  to 
convince  her  that  her  father  was  a  ruined  man, 
as  to  convince  Mr.  Capias,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
that  he  was  an  honest  one  ! 

"  But  even  if  it  should  be  as  you  say,  dear 
Berny,"  said  she,  "  I  know  my  father, — I 
know  Aunt  Chrissy, — and  it  would  be  such  a 
comfort  to  them  to  have  me  sharing  their  crust, 
instead  of  fancying  me  indifferent  to  their  dis- 
tresses. So  long  as  there  is  a  roof  at  Hard- 
ham,  we  should  be  welcome  under  it." 

Lord  Bernard,   though  he   could   not  but 
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attribute  some  portion  of  her  importunity  to  a 
desire  to  escape  from  a  repetition  of  her  Ulles- 
mere  House  humiliations,  found  it  difficult  to 
resist  her  prayers.  But  it  was  so  necessary  he 
should  remain  on  the  spot  to  watch  over  their 
interests  at  Heronhurst,  and  receive  the  early 
instructions  of  Capias,  that  he  finally  compro- 
mised the  difficulty  by  agreeing  to  escort 
her  and  the  child  on  their  way  to  Hardham  as 
fir  as  the  Midland  Railway,  from  whence  he 
was  to  return  to  Mapleford. 

To  separate  herself  for  the  first  time  from 
her  dear  Bernard,  was  of  course  a  grievance. 
But  Bernard  was  comparatively  prosperous. 
Bernard  had  a  palace  over  his  head  and  a 
regiment  of  domestics  at  his  orders.  She 
must  go  ^to  her  father ;  —  her  kind  father, 
— her  ruined  father, — who  had  bankruptcy 
impending  over  him,  and  starvation  looming  in 
the  distance. 

Sorrowful  was  their  departure  from  Maple- 
ford  ;  more  than  sorrowful  their  parting  when, 
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after  placing  his  poor  little  Barbe,  her  nurse 
and  the  babe  scarcely  more  helpless  than  herself, 
in  the  coupe  of  a  Birmingham  carriage,  he 
stood  on  the  platform  listening,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  for  the  railway  signal.  But  more 
sorrowful  far  was  his  solitary  return  to  that 
gloomy  mansion,  erected  for  giants  and  in- 
habited by  pygmies ;  of  whose  dreary  vacuity 
he  had  never  been  fully  conscious  till  after 
inhabiting  a  cheerful  modern  home,  side  by 
side  with  an  angel. 

Still,  after  a  night  and  day  spent  under  its 
painted  ceilings  and  within  its  gilded  window- 
frames,  the  profound  stillness  of  the  place 
tended  to  soothe  the  disturbance  of  his  feelings. 
Every  thing  there  was  tranquil  as  in  a  family 
mausoleum.  In  the  sunless  old  orangerie,  half 
a  mile  from  the  house,  no  tinkling  fountains 
molested  the  robins  which  annually  built 
among  the  tubs  of  stunted  old  exotics  that, 
like  other  adults,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  how 
to  grow.     The  atmosphere  of  the  place  was 
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stagnant ; — the  very  dust  did  not  give  itself 
the  trouble  to  rise. — But  after  the  turmoil  of 
the  life  he  had  been  leading,  the  absence  of 
irritation  was  a  luxury. 

As  he  strolled  along  the  peaceful  galleries, 
where  a  long  line  of  solemn  ancestors  stared 
upon  him  from  the  walls,  it  perhaps  glanced 
into  his  mind  that  the  inanimate  immobiUty  of 
aristocratic  life  had  its  compensations ;  and 
that  territorial  wealth,  the  tenure  of  centuries, 
was  a  safer  and  more  enjoyable  possession  than 
those  tangible  heaps  of  coin,  the  produce  of 
care  and  toil, — noise  and  filth, — slave-driving, 
and  wages-sparing,  which  are,  in  manufactur- 
ing hfe,  like  Corporal  Trim's  Master  Bobby, 
*'  here  now,  and  gone  in  a  moment." 

He  perhaps  even  so  far  extended  his  phi- 
losophy, as  to  admit  that  he  had  done  wrong 
in  introducing  the  casualties  of  mercantile 
speculation  and  the  fractiousness  its  vicissi- 
tudes engender,  into  that  calm  cold  temple  of 
egotism ;  whose  biographies  and  chronicles  had 
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been  hitherto  stereotyped  from  age  to  age. — 
The  Cabinet-Minister,  General,  and  Admiral,  of 
successive  generations  of  the  House  of  Vere, 
differing  from  each  other  only  in  costume, 
seemed  to  smile  at  him  superciliously  as  he 
passed;  as  the  first  of  their  race  who,  by 
connecting  them  with  trade,  had  defiled  their 
blue  blood  with  the  ink  of  a  counting-house ! 

The  local  influence  which  inclines  the  human 
heart  to  piety  on  entering  a  house  of  prayer, 
was  in  fact  arousing  the  dormant  instincts  of 
the  hereditary  Tory.  For  in  such  a  house  as 
Mapleford,  the  word  "  ancestors"  assumes  as 
powerful  an  authority,  as,  by  a  cottar's  fireside, 
the  name  of  his  fathers. 

The  tender  prattle  of  Barbara  and  the  smil- 
ing face  of  his  little  son,  were  wanting  to  re- 
generate him  to  a  better  frame  of  mind.  For 
alas  !  Barbara  was  far  away ;  —  not  in  the 
arms  of  her  father,  who  was  forced  to  remain, 
overwhelmed  with  business,  at  the  Bracknell 
Works,  surrounded  by  the  grimy  and  dejected 
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faces  of  liis  workmen,  imploring  him  almost 
on  their  knees  not  to  throw  up  the  game  too 
hastily  ;  and  the  thoughtful  brows  of  his  law- 
yers and  commercial  friends,  who  seemed  to 
fear  that  it  was  the  only  course  to  pursue. — 
But  she  was  able  at  least  to  comfort  and  soothe 
Aunt  Chrissy ;  whom  she  found  sitting  like  a 
statue  of  despair,  when  she  unexpectedly 
appeared  at  Hardham  with  little  Edward  in  her 
arms ;  and  never  did  effigy  of  the  Madonna 
effect  a  more  salutary  influence  on  the  despe- 
ration of  a  votary,  than  the  soft-featured  faces 
of  Barbara  and  her  child,  on  that  sad  and 
solitary  woman. 

The  chief  care  of  poor  Christina,  in  reply 
to  the  thousand  interrogations  with  which 
she  was  beset  by  her  niece,  was  to  conceal 
from  her  how  much  her  father's  ruin  had 
been  accelerated  by  the  claim  unexpectedly 
enforced  on  him  by  Lord  Bernard's  trustees, 
for  the  payment  of  her  fortune.  Even  when 
she  heard  poor  Barbara  accuse  her  brother's 
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extravagance  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
downfall  of  Lambert  and  Co.,  the  good  aunt 
had  mercy.  Bat  disgusted  as  she  was 
by  the  cupidity  of  the  house  of  Vere,  the 
truthful  spinster  could  not  help  rejoicing 
that  Lord  Bernard  had  not  accompanied 
his  wife.  To  him,  she  could  scarcely  have 
refrained  from  avowing  her  opinion  that 
he  had  played  the  Shylock  with  his  father-in- 
law. 

Very  long,  meanwhile,  appeared  the  hours 
to  both  aunt  and  niece,  which  detained  Mr. 
Barneson  at  Birmingham,  and  Bernard  in 
Sussex ;  despatching  a  few  affectionate  words 
to  relieve  their  anxious  relatives,  but  no  defi- 
nite information  as  to  their  prospects.  Lord 
Bernard,  indeed,  had  realised  by  the  sale  of 
his  valuable  hunters  and  pointers  a  consider- 
able sum ;  three- fourths  of  which  he  remitted 
to  his  wife  at  Hardham,  lest  it  should  be 
needed  for  the  family  use.  But  as  regarded 
the  establishment  of  their  claim  to  the  Heron- 
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hurst  property,  at  present,  nothing  was  de- 
cided. 

The  daily  post,  so  anxiously  expected  in 
that  troubled  household,  if  it  brought  slender 
consolation  from  Mapleford  or  the  Bracknell 
Works,  supphed  them  with  other  correspond- 
ence of  a  far  more  unsatisfactory  nature.  Mrs. 
Knowles  wrote  distractedly  from  a  London 
Hotel,  to  say  that,  having  on  her  arrival  in 
town  called  at  Ullesmere  House,  to  enquire 
for  her  niece,  her  card  was  brought  back  with 
an  uncivil  message  that  Lady  Bernard  Vere 
was  not  there,  nor  likely  to  be  there  again. 
But  that  the  act  of  ill-breeding  was  explained 
by  a  letter  she  had  received  the  following  day 
from  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Herbert ;  post- 
poning in  the  most  ungracious  terms  the  visit 
she  was  on  her  way  to  pay  at  Weald  Forest, 
for  reasons  which  had  utterly  overwhelmed 
her. 

"  Considering  the  scandal  created  in  this 
neighbourhood  by  the  exposure  of  Mr.  Bar- 

Q2 
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neson's  affairs,"  was  the  curt  explanation  of 
the  mother  of  the  Pleiades,  ^'  considering  that 
bailiffs  are  in  possession  of  Heronhurst,  and 
the  whole  Vere  family,  as  might  be  expected, 
in  a  state  of  the  most  indignant  consternation, 
you  would  scarcely  like,  I  imagine,  to  show 
your  face  just  now,  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  I  strongly  advise  my  brother,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
promotion,  and  return  to  India  till  the  dis- 
grace of  the  family  has  blown  over." 

"  I  thought  it  right,"  added  Mrs.  Knowles, 
"  to  forward  to  my  sister  Nancy,  who  knows 
nothing  of  what  is  passing  in  the  world,  a 
copy  of  this  letter ;  feeling  that  she  could  not 
learn  too  soon  that  the  allowance  made  her  by 
my  brother,  which  constitutes  the  chief  part 
of  her  income,  will  no  longer  be  forth- 
coming. 

"  But  though  I  perceive  by  her  answer  this 
morning  that  she  counts  on  her  connection 
with  a  great  family  like  the  Veres,  and,  indeed, 
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looks  to  Lord  Ullesmere  to  assist  her,  if  not 
with  his  purse,  by  his  patronage,  I  cannot 
help  fearing  she  will  be  disappointed.  How- 
ever, it  can  do  no  harm  to  apply;  particu- 
larly as  she  talks  of  getting  up  a  subscrip- 
tion." 

Poor  Barbara  groaned.  Reminiscences  of 
the  frigid  atmosphere  and  ineffable  disdains 
of  Lady  Ullesmere's  saloon,  instinctively  ap- 
prised her  to  what  cruel  comments  such  an 
application  would  give  rise. 

Still  more  vexatious  to  her  aunt  Christina, 
was  a  letter  from  the  Bishopstoke  ViUa; 
angrily  complaining  of  having  received  a 
begging  letter  from  Mrs.  Wells  ;  and  hinting 
to  poor  Chrissy  that,  though  Nancy's  kind 
brother-in-law  had  generously  enclosed  her  in 
return  a  five-pound  note,  it  would  be  useless 
for  Mark  to  apply  to  him  for  pecuniary  assist- 
ance ;  as  he  considered  that  reckless  trading, 
such  as  had  been  evidently  pursued  at  the 
Bracknell  Works,  was  an  injury  to  the  com- 
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mercial  world,  which  could  not  be  too  strongly 
discountenanced. 

In  Bernard's  letters,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  his  father's  exasperation, 
as  described  by  Mrs.  Herbert.  Not  a  syllable 
calculated  to  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  his 
poor  little  wife,  was  likely  to  escape  his  pen. 
But  he  was  not  the  less  sensitive  to  his  father's 
insults.  And  considering  that  his  lordship's 
stockbroker  had  just  purchased  five-and-thirty 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  Consols  in  the 
name  of  Lord  Bernard's  trustees,  with  money 
forced  out  of  the  credit  of  the  Bracknell  Works, 
it  was  somewhat  hard  he  should  declare  that 
the  humiliations  brought  down  by  Bernard  on 
his  family,  were  a  just  retribution  for  the 
forfeiture  of  his  hereditary  principles. 

"  I  must  say,"  added  the  Marquis  to  one 
of  his  lengthy  epistles,  "  that  you  might  as 
well  have  spared  me  the  dishonour  of  having 
harboured  under  my  roof,  on  the  eve  of  his 
absconding  to  America,  the  son  of  your  bank- 
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rupt  father-in-law.  I  learn  from  the  Glasgow 
papers,  that  one  Mr,  Alexander  Ferrier,  who 
appears  to  have  been  ruined  by  Mr.  Barneson, 
having  taken  his  passage  via  Liverpool  for  the 
United  States,  actually  found  himself  on  deck, 
face  to  face  with  young  Barneson,  who  was 
escaping  from  the  hands  of  justice  !" — 

Lord  Bernard's  angry  remonstrances  against 
this  assertion,  and  a  clearer  representation  of 
the  facts  of  the  case,  were  neither  understood 
nor  cared  for  by  his  father : — ^the  only  person 
edified  by  the  contents  of  his  letter,  being  the 
housemaid  at  Ullesmere  House ;  in  the  waste- 
paper-basket  of  whose  library  it  was  found 
when  the  family  quitted  town  to' conceal  its 
shame  in  the  secluded  rectory  of  the  Rev. 
Lord  Lionel  ! — 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  paragraph  which  a  Glaswegian  sub- 
editor had  accepted  as  original  matter,  to 
spare  himself  the  trouble  of  gleaning  the 
London  papers,  contained,  as  usual,  a  grain  of 
truth  to  a  bushel  of  falsehood.  Edward 
Barneson,  neither  a  partner  nor  even  a 
clerk  in  the  house  of  Lambert  and  Co.,  was 
simply  proceeding  on  a  tour  of  the  United 
States,  which  now  supersedes  for  so  many 
the   obsolete  grand    tour   of  the   eighteenth 
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century ;  and  Ferrier  finding,  as  he  was  about 
to  take  a  passage  in  the  same  vessel,  how  un- 
satisfactory a  fellow-passenger  awaited  him, 
had  lost  no  time  in  conveying  his  family  and 
the  wreck  of  his  illgotten  gains,  on  board 
a  merchantman  on  the  point  of  weighing 
anchor. 

But  what  matters  exactitude,  when  the 
point  to  accomplish  is  a  romantic  recital  ? — 
Amidst  their  customary  listlessness  of  the 
month  of  July,  the  courteous  readers  of  the 
clubs  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  believing  that 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  were  witnessing  a 
daily  renewed  duel  -,  and  that,  of  the  two 
absconding  bankrupts,  one  or  other  was  pro- 
bably, by  that  time,  food  for  fishes  ! — 

Old  Gresham  chuckled  over  the  idea,  as  he 
sat  ripening,  like  a  half-forced  peach,  in 
Grange's  window ;  sipping  a  warm  jelly,  though 
the  thermometer  stood  at  eighty  degrees  in 
the  shade. 

"  A  strange  history — a  very  strange  history 
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this  about  the  defaulters,"  mumbled  he,  to 
Beau  Brackstone ;  who  was  beginning  to 
assume  the  blank  countenance  of  an  elderly 
habitue  of  the  London  ^ave,  who  sees  his 
brother  biases  gradually  deserting  hira,  and 
whose  rheumatism  interdicts  a  straw-hat  and 
Cowes.  —  "But  it  serves  Ullesmere  right. 
What  business  had  he  to  engraft  a  fine  young 
fellow  like  his  son  Bernard,  on  the  shaft  of  a 
steam-engine? — For  my  part,  I  strenuously 
oppose — in  my  own  family — all  intermarriages 
with  the  shopocracy.  They  are  sure  to  end 
ill.  When  parvenus  are  prosperous,  they  are 
purse-proud.  When  they  meet  with  reverses, 
they  come  on  their  high  connections  for  assist- 
ance. I  blackballed  two  bankers  and  an 
army  agent's  son,  last  year,  at  White's,  entirely 
upon  principle;  and  one  of  them  has  since 
appeared  in  the  Gazette." 

The  air  noble  with  which  old  Gresham  shook 
out  the  finest  of  cambric  handkerchiefs,  as  he 
spoke,    and   superciliously   applied  it  to   his 
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crane's-bill  of  a  nose,  purported  that  the  arms 
he  bore  had  figured  on  a  shield  at  Cressy  and 
Poictiers.  Tet  in  the  memory  of  man,  the 
grandfather  of  the  saucy  impostor  had  been 
a  drysalter ;  though  in  so  small  a  way,  and  in 
so  shady  a  place,  that  he  felt  pretty  safe  from 
recognition, 

*'  These  frequent  failures  certainly  keep  one 
very  nervous  ; — a  daily  recurring  shock,  like 
the  earthquakes  in  the  Archipelago,"  rejoined 
Brackstone,  who  was  rectifying  with  a  glass  of 
cura^oa  the  acerbities  of  a  morella-cherry  ice. 
*'  One  ought  to  feel  no  interest  in  such  con- 
tingencies. But  really  the  share-mania  and 
Bourse  have  brought  speculation  into  the  best 
company, — the  only  form  of  gambling  left  for 
people  who  respect  themselves." 

"  Still,  these  Barnesons  were  by  no  means  of 
a  first  class  calibre,"  pleaded  Gresham.  "  The 
head  of  the  house  was  not  in  parliament, — 
was  perfectly  snobby  and  respectable, — had 
not  so  much  as  refused  a  baronetcy  or  played 
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any  other  of  the  antics  by  which  such  people 
usually  emerge  from  their  native  mud. — How- 
ever, it  is  some  comfort  that  one  shall  hear  no 
more  of  him.  We  sha'n't  even  have  occasion 
to  cut  him,  when  slinking  about  the  back  slums 
in  a  seedy  coat,  as  one  had  Sir  Drewry  Hart ; 
— whose  claret,  by  the  way,  was  the  best  I 
ever  drank.  Barneson  and  Co.,  (or  Lambert 
and  Co.  as  they  call  themselves,)  will  open  a 
shop  in  some  obscure  country  town,  or  be  off 
to  the  Diggings." 

"  But  that  won't  rid  either  Arden  or  Bernard 
Vere  of  his  wife,"  argued  the  Beau. — "  The 
grandfather  of  Ullesmere's  grandson  will 
always  have  been  a  bankrupt  nailer ;  and  Lady 
Althea  Littlecote's  cousin-german  have  ab- 
sconded to  America." 

"  I  suppose  this  awful  show-up  of  the  Bar- 
nesons  was  the  origin  of  Arden's  illness  ?"  said 
Gresham.  "  I'm  told  it  was  a  regular  stroke  ; 
and  that  he  is  never  likely  to  recover  the  use 
of  his  right  arm.     A  strange  thing  at  his  age  ! 
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— Arden's  many  years  under  sixty, — about  my 
own  date,  I  fancy,"  mumbled  Gresham,  who 
had  been  inclining  to  threescore  at  the  time 
Lady  Althea  was  born. 

"  It  was  scarcely  so  much  the  bankruptcy 
of  Lambert  and  Co.  that  cut  him  up,"  rejoined 
Beau  Brackstone,  raising  his  rheumatic  limbs, 
with  some  difficulty,  from  the  cane-bottomed 
chair  repugnant  to  his  luxurious  habits, — "  as 
the  rustication  of  that  natural  son  of  his ;  whom, 
as  he  could  do  nothing  else  for  him,  he  chose 
to  endow  with  all  the  vices  of  an  heir-appa- 
rent. If  Arden  dies,  as  appears  likely,  we 
shall  probably  see  Rupert  Littlecote  clipping 
tickets  as  a  railway  clerk !" 

But  while  Piccadilly  contented  itself  with 
such  weak  small- talk,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Heronhurst  was  lashing  itself  into  a  state  of 
frenzy,  in  consequence  of  the  Barneson  dis- 
tresses. Weald  Forest,  which,  this  session, 
had  sent  no  members  to  parliament,  i.e.  no 
daughters    to    London,  —  had   a  prodigious 
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quantity  of  repressed  irritability  to  throw  out 
of  its  system  ;  and  since  it  appeared  that  the 
UUesmeres,  in  the  intensity  of  their  mortifica- 
tion, were  to  spend  the  autumn  and  winter  in 
exile  on  their  Scottish  estates  instead  of  re- 
turning to  Mapleford,  so  that  the  neighbour- 
hood had  nothing  before  it  but  good-works 
and  homely  country-pleasures  to  enliven  the 
platitude  of  its  prospects,  Mrs.  Herbert  be- 
came as  "  a  scorpion  girt  with  fire."  The 
recrimination  between  the  angry  lady  and  her 
daughters,  would  have  been  a  sad  hearing  for 
the  votaries  of  the  Artless  School ! — 

Every  sour,  however,  has  its  sweet.  If  there 
were  to  be  no  archery-meetings  or  picnics  to 
Allonby,  or  boatings  on  the  Lede  with  fashion- 
able yachters,  the  sale  at  Heronhurst  was  likely 
to  gather  together  many  a  gay  assemblage. 
It  was  advertised  as  to  take  place  immediately, 
*'  under  a  writ  of  execution  from  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Sussex." — The  place  was  already  on 
view  ;  and  to  the  Herberts,  to  whom  its  splen 
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dours  had  formerly  been  wormwood,  inexpres- 
sible was  the  delight  of  lounging  through  the 
beautiful  apartments,  in  which  every  article  of 
furniture  was  now  displaced  and  ticketed.  The 
pictures  were  taken  down  and  piled  against 
the  wall,  to  be  at  hand  for  the  puffing  of  the 
auctioneer;  curtains  SiXid p or fi eres  of  tapestry 
lay  heaped  upon  Barbara's  richly  carved 
piano-forte ;  while  bedrooms  and  bathrooms 
were  invaded  by  dirty  men  in  fustian-jackets, 
who  looked  as  sadly  in  want  of  sweeping  as 
the  neglected  floors. 

Even  in  the  conservatory,  which  was  wasting 
its  sweetness  on  air  far  worse  than  desert, 
— being  filled  with  the  acrid  effluvium  of  an 
ill-conditioned  crowd, — every  orange  tree,  like 
the  beds  in  the  Havre  infirmary,  had  a  number 
affixed;  and  such  of  the  rare  plants,  so 
cared  for  by  Lady  Bernard,  as  were  not  already 
dead  from  neglect,  were  huddled  into  lots, — 
tender  and  hardy  together,  —  the  choicest 
exotics  classed  with  some  valueless  annual. 
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As  the  amiable  Herbert  family  went  the 
rounds  of  the  place,  pointing  out  its  merits  and 
defects  to  a  party  of  friends  who  had  been 
lunching  at  Weald  for  the  purpose  of  the  expe- 
dition, the  restless  Amy  could  not  help  remem- 
bering how  many  of  those  beautiful  plants 
had  been  laid  under  contribution  by  Edward 
Barneson,  to  supply  bouquets  for  her  toilet ; 
or  congratulating  herself  that  the  young  nailer 
was  travelling  alone  in  the  United  States. 
Better  remain  the  Cinderella  of  Weald,  and 
be  again  devoted  to  the  Church,  than  find 
herself  peeling  turnips  in  a  log-hut  on  the 
Wabash ! — 

That  disappointed  affections  might  be  the 
remote  cause  of  poor  Ned's  exile  from  England, 
— ^that,  mortified  and  unhappy,  he  had  sought 
excitement  at  the  billiard-table  and  on  the 
turf,  and,  in  company  with  her  brother  Digby's 
friend,  Rupert  Littlecote,  imbibed  a  taste  for 
those  ruinous  vices  which  had  caused  so  much 
misery  to  himself  and  shame  to  his  fanaily, — did 
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not,  of  course,  occur  to  so  innocent  a  mind  as 
Amy  Herbert's ! — 

''  You  must  come  over  to  Weald  for  a  day, 
old  fellow,  while  Heronhurst  is  on  view," 
wrote  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Cubdom  to 
one  of  his  sporting  friends.  "  The  place  is  a 
pretty  piece  of  confectionary,  enough  ;  though 
so  out  of  proportion  to  old  Barneson's  fortune, 
that  he  should  have  been  blackballed  for 
Han  well  for  having  bought  it.  As  to  either 
stables  or  kennel,  Bernard  Vere  has  sold  off 
every  four-legged  thing,  down  to  his  shooting 
pony, — (for  which,  by  the  way,  he  got  a 
hundred  from  the  Duke  of  B.'s  head-keeper !) 
But  there's  a  good  pup  or  two  still  lurking 
about  the  place,  that  might  be  had  for  a 
song.  I  hope  with  all  my  soul  that  Ber- 
nard will  be  forced  to  refund.  And  ray 
Governor  is  of  opinion  that  the  private  sale  of 
anything  on  the  premises  was  illegal." 

Equally  generous  was  the  invitation  of  each 
of  the  Pleiades  to  some  remote  county-family, 

VOL.  III.  R 
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for  one  or  other  of  whose  members  the  moss- 
house  could  be  made  available.  The  life  of 
Weald  Forest  consisted,  indeed,  just  then,  of 
so  regular  a  daily  drive  to  Heronhurst,  that  the 
old  coach-horses  wheezed  off  towards  it  as 
instinctively  as,  in  former  days,  to  Mapleford. 
But  for  Mr.  Barneson's  ruin,  what  a  dull 
summer  would  they  have  passed  1 — With  the 
sj)ectacle  of  that  dismantled  house  and  those 
neglected  gardens,  to  refresh  their  spirits,  no 
wonder  they  could  dispense  with  the  proffered 
visit  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Knowles. 

"  How  I  wonder  who  will  buy  the  place  ?" 
was  a  daily  speculation  in  the  family.  "  It 
would  be  a  great  thing  to  have  pleasant 
neighbours  settle  there." 

"  At  all  events,  I  trust  we  shall  have  no 
more  Monte-Christos,"  observed  the  slender, 
strait-coated  stiff-necked  curate,  who  replaced 
at  Heronhurst  rectory  for  eleven  months  of 
the  year,  the  absent  Archdeacon ;  a  young 
gentleman   so  slim  of  structure,  that  Alfred 
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Herbert  declared  he  must  be  in  training  to 
creep  up  a  gas-pipe  ;  and  so  juvenile  of  aspect, 
that  he  was  forced  to  wear  blue  spectacles 
in  order  to  keep  himself  in  countenance. 
"  The  high  wages  and  fooHsh  treats  given  by 
those  Birmingham  people  to  their  labourers, 
demoralised  the  village.  Mr.  Barneson  was 
a  very  unprincipled  man,  and  would  Hsten  to 
no  remonstrance. — But  the  family,  I  am 
assured,  were  originally  dissenters." 

"  Bernard  Vere  wasn't  likely  to  trouble 
them  with  high  wages  when  he  took  them  in 
hand,"  rejoined  the  Hereditary  Prince  ;  "  for 
he  paid  nobody.  He  owes  three  hundred 
pounds  to  the  blacksmith  for  shoeing  his 
hunters !" — 

And  for  once,  the  Hereditary  Prince  spoke 
truth ;  for  the  debt  in  question  was  one  of 
the  long  outstanding  ones  undertaken  by  Lord 
Ullesmere. 

Poor  Heronhurst  was  now,  in  short,  estab- 
lished as   pubhc  property.     Some  "  own  cor- 
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respondent"  of  a  leading  paper^  who  was 
sojourning  at  Bognor  to  chronicle  the  me- 
morabilia of  the  Goodwood  Races,  having 
visited  the  place,  obtained  for  it  the  honour 
of  a  wood-cut ;  —  not  as  "  the  seat  of  Lord 
Bernard  Vere,"  —  but  as  "  late  the  pro- 
perty of  Mark  Barneson,  Esq." — a  noted 
bankrupt  having  for  the  moment  considerable 
precedence  in  public  interest  over  the  younger 
son  of  a  Marquis. 

"  Have  you  seen  Heronhurst, — the  famous 
seat  of  that  ruined  Birmingham  man  ?" — or, 
"  Shall  we  drive  over  to  Heronhurst,  —  the 
Palazzo  created  by  half-a-dozen  dynasties  of 
railway  contractors  ?"  —  were  questions  of 
daily  occurrence  among  the  summer  idlers 
at  Brighton,  Hastings,  and  St.  Leonards ; 
till  the  catastrophe  ruinous  to  so  many,  became 
a  mine  of  wealth  to  flymen  and  post- 
masters. 

It  was  not  Heronhurst  alone,  however,  but 
the  Barnesons,  who  seemed  to  have  become 
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public  property.  The  people,  as  well  as 
the  place,  were  taken  in  execution.  Bio- 
graphies were  invented  for  the  family  ;  and 
no  dirt  was  dirty  enough  for  them  to  have 
sprung  from. — They  had  originally  been 
"  dissenters  or  Jews,  or  something  of  that 
sort."  An  uncle  of  Mr.  Barneson's  had  been 
hung,  his  mother  was  matron  in  an  hospital. 
Bankruptcy,  indeed,  appeared  to  be  the  here- 
ditary infirmity  of  the  family ;  Lady  Bernard 
Vere's  father  being  the  son  of  a  bankrupt 
apothecary  ! 

"  But  of  course,  my  dear,  you  did  not  notice 
such  people  ?"  inquired  a  lady  baronetess 
from  a  neighbouring  county,  who  had  been 
attracted  to  Weald  by  the  hope  of  furnishing 
her  conservatory  on  easy  terms,  and  was 
listening  to  Mrs.  Herbert's  philippics. 

"  As  little  as  we  could  possibly  help.  But 
Mr.  Herbert,  being  forced  to  meet  Mr.  Bar- 
neson  on  the  bench,  insisted  on  my  visiting  at 
Heronhurst.       However,    my    husband    was 
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punished  for  his  foolish  good-nature :  for  the 
son  had  actually  the  face  to  propose  for  my 
little  Amy.  The  idea  of  one  of  our  dear  re- 
fined girls  becoming  daughter-in-law  to  a  man 
who  drops  his  hs,  and  whose  people  are 
dissenters  !'' 

"  Shocking  indeed !" 

"  But  that,  my  dear  ma'am,  is  not  our  only 
escape.  Alfy  had,  at  one  time,  serious  thoughts 
of  marrying  Lady  Althea  Littlecote ;  and  Fm 
assured  that,  instead  of  being  an  heiress  as 
was  supposed,  she  won't  have  a  shilling. 
Lord  Arden's  estates  are  strictly  entailed ;  and 
her  mother's  fortune  is  smashed  with  Lambert 
and  Co." 

"  But  how  very  strange  that  the  Ullesmeres 
should  have  allowed  their  son  to  make  so  de- 
grading a  match  ?" 

"  Oh  !  now-a-days,  everybody  marries  any 
body.  And  between  ourselves,  the  dear 
Ullesmeres,  (I  grieve  to  say  it,)  are  very  in- 
terested people.     The  pass-key  to  their  afFec- 
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tions  is  always  a  golden  one.  Lord  UUes- 
mere's  long-standing  friendship  for  Mr.  Herbert 
is  pretty  well  known  ; — schoolboy  obligations, 
— young  men's  chumship,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  when  his  three  sons  fell  in  love 
successively  with  our  three  daughters,  though 
the  Marchioness  loved  them  like  her  own,  and 
the  connection  was  all  the  Vere  family  could 
desire,  UUesmere  House  was  closed  against  us 
till  Lord  Mapleford  and  Ijord  Lionel  were 
settled ! — Our  poor  girls  being  portionless, 
the  thing  was  out  of  the  question." 

"  But  I  always  understood  that  Lady  Ma- 
pleford and  Lady  Lionel  Vere  had  no  for- 
tune ?" 

"Hadn't  they?  —  At  all  events,  Miss 
Barneson,  who  carried  off  Lord  Bernard  from 
Rose,  was  supposed  to  be  worth  her  weight 
in  gold ;  and  now,  thank  goodness,  the  family 
has  its  reward  !*' 

While  the  fallen  Barnesons  and  their  aUiances 
were  thus  freely  discussed,  in  the  vicinity  of 
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their  former  abode,  in  other  and  higher  places 
their  misfortunes  excited  the  most  honest  sym- 
pathy. 

The  illness  of  Lord  Arden,  if  in  some  de- 
gree hastened  by  the  vexation  of  parting  in 
displeasure  from  his  son, — for  whom  he  had 
procured  an  appointment  in  the  household  of 
the  Governor- General  of  India,  his  intimate 
friend,  —  had  been  some  time  impending. 
At  his  club,  people  had  long  remarked,  the 
moment  his  back  was  turned,  that  "  Arden 
was  not  what  he  used  to  be."  The  epigram- 
matic turn  of  his  conversation  was  relaxing 
into  old  gentlemanliness ;  and  certain  well- 
known  anecdotes,  which  he  onoe  excelled  in 
relating,  reappeared  a  little  too  often,  and  a 
little  too  diluted.  He  repeatedly  changed  his 
cook  and  wine-merchant,  fancying  that  his 
cutlets  and  claret  had  lost  their  flavour ; — and 
became  capricious  in  the  choice  of  newspapers, 
vibrating  between  the  "  Globe"  and  "  Stand- 
ard," the  ''  Times"  and  "Daily  News."     One 
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day,  he  swore  by  Seltzer  water  as  an  anti- 
dyspeptic  ;  the  next,  by  Carrara.  In  short, 
there  was  a  screw  loose.  His  mind  was  un- 
easy, his  body  fidgety ;  each  acting  injuriously 
on  the  other. 

At  such  junctures  of  human  life,  when  the 
beginning  of  the  end  becomes  apparent,  the 
man  of  pious  disposition  tarns  for  solace  to 
religion  ;  the  man  of  warm  affections,  to  family 
sympathy.  But  the  worldly,  whose  love  is 
for  themselves  rather  than  for  their  Maker  or 
their  neighbour,  have  usually  recourse  to  some 
patent  nostrum,  or  the  physician  in  fashion  ; 
suddenly  discovering  that  the  favourite  apo- 
thecary, who,  after  thirty  years'  attendance, 
cannot  physic  them  young  again,  is,  as  old 
Barneson  was  found  to  be  at  W., — "  gone  by  !" 

Throughout  the  spring  which  Lady  Arden 
and  Lady  Althea  had,  from  personal  causes, 
found  so  cheerless,  the  Earl  had  been  ailing ; 
and  half  the  change  in  his  appearance  im- 
puted by  his  wife  t&  4he  vexation  of  having 
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Rupert's  heavy  play-debts  to  discharge,  was 
attributable  to  the  silent  progress  of  disease. 

It  was  a  feather,  however,  that  finally  broke 
the  back  of  the  camel.  One  day,  in  a  fit  of 
caprice  or  indigestion,  incensed  at  seeing  poor 
Althy  take  her  seat  at  the  breakfast-table, 
with  her  usual  disconsolate  face,  he  enquired 
of  her,  more  harshly  than  he  had  ever  spoken 
to  her  in  her  life,  whether  the  report  were  true 
w^hich  he  had  heard  from  Beau  Brackstone,  at 
White's  the  preceding  night,  that  she  had  again 
refused  Lord  Southford  ;  and,  instead  of  being 
appeased  by  the  change  of  colour  and  tremu- 
lous voice  that  accompanied  her  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  told  her,  in  a  voice  of  denun- 
ciation, that  she  would  live  to  repent  her  folly ; 
— then,  left  the  room  with  an  angrier  demon- 
stration of  door-slamming  than  was  consistent 
with  his  habits,  or  good  breeding. 

As  is  the  use  and  custom  of  men  of  the 
world,  after  a  domestic  quarrel,  he  proceeded 
after  breakfast   straight   to  the  person  most 
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disposed  to  stimulate  his  ire.  Not  to  St.  John's 
Wood.  With  the  mother  of  Rupert  he  was 
now  on  terms  more  bitter  than  with  his  law- 
ful wife  ;  for  she  had  not  scrupled,  in  extenu- 
ation of  the  profligacy  of  her  son,  to  point  out 
the  evils  of  his  false  position,  and  of  the 
flashy  education  bestowed  on  him  by  his 
father ;  nor  did  Lord  Arden  possess  sufficient 
generosity  of  character  to  bear  with  a  well- 
merited  rebuke.  He  knew  that  Caroline 
Gordon  ought  to  have  been  his  wife;  and 
Rupert  a  young  Viscount,  in  whom  the  turf 
would  have  been  an  hereditary  accomplish- 
ment; and  how  was  he  to  forgive  her  for 
telling  him  the  truth  ? — 

It  was  to  his  maiden  aunts,  therefore,  he 
repaired,  to  unfold  his  grievances  ;  and  Lady 
Lucy,  already  indignant  that  Lady  Arden 
could  not  see  in  the  same  hght  with  herself, 
the  injury  inflicted  on  Lady  Emily  Wrottesley 
by  the  wicked  rebellion  of  her  son,  uncon- 
sciously supplied  fuel  to  the  smouldering  fire. 
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"  Very  injudicious,  highly  injudicious,  I  ad- 
mit, on  the  part  of  her  mother,  to  encourage 
the  poor  girl's  blindness  to  her  own  interests," 
said  the  grim  spinster, — gratified  at  receiving 
what  she  considered  the  confidence  of  her 
nephew,  though  it  was  in  fact  the  mere  out- 
pouring of  his  ill-humour. — "  But  I  am  sorry 
to  say  my  niece  Arden  is  growing  vastly  self- 
willed — vastly  self-willed  (isn't  she,  Leonora  ?), 
and  will  not  be  guided  in  matters  which  must 
be  naturally  better  understood  by  people  who 
were  born  in  a  certain  world,  and  have  lived 
thrice  as  long  in  it  as  she  has. — And  just  now, 
my  dear  Arden,  when  you  are  meditating,  as 
your  solicitor  informs  me,  such  costly  improve- 
ments for  her  benefit  at  her  dower-house  at 
AUonby,  she  should  unquestionably  submit 
implicitly  to  your  wishes.'* 

"In  most  things.  Lady  Arden's  judgment 
is  a  very  sound  one,"  replied  the  Earl,  eva- 
sively,— for  as  regarded  the  improvements  at 
AUonby,  his  case  was  not  a  strong  one.     *'  It 
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is  only  where  her  feelings  or  lier  pride  are  con- 
cerned, that  she  is  apt  to  be  misled." 

"As  in  this  case  of  poor  Emily  Wrottesley, 
in  which  Lady  Arden  has  behaved  like  a 
child/'  observed  the  grim  spinster,  who  had 
lived  to  consider  youth  and  imbecility  as  syno- 
nymous terms. 

"  What  business  of  Lady  Emily  Wrot- 
tesley?"— 

"  I  allude  to  your  wife's  driving  a  worshipped 
only  son  into  exile,  because  she  would  not  hear 
of  renouncing  her  daughter's  claims  to  his 
hand." 

"  My  daughter's  claims  to  the  hand  of  Sir 
Walter  Wrottesley  ?"  exclaimed  Lord  Arden 
thoroughly  roused. 

''  Why,  you  speak,  my  dear  nephew,  as  if 
you  knew  nothing  of  an  affair  which  has  made 
your  family  the  talk  of  the  town, — the  talk  of 
the  town— (hasn't  it,  Leonora?) — which,  as 
regards  my  poor  sister  Cath'rine's  only  grand- 
daughter, I  never  expected  1    And  though  some 
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people  are  of  opinion  that  Lady  Althea  has 
behaved  ill,  and  some  say  that  she  has  been 
ill-used,  all  agree  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
end  of  the  business,  and  Sir  Walter  suffered  to 
come  home  again  to  Wrottesley  Hall." 

"  I  can  assure  you  this  is  the  first  syllable 
I  ever  heard  of  the  matter  !"  said  the  Earl,  in 
much  emotion. 

"  Then  where  have  your  ears  been,  or  where 
your  eyes  ?"  retorted  Lady  Lucy.  '*  Seen  the 
results,  however,  you  must ;  for  never  v/as  a 
poor  forlorn,  deserted  girl  so  altered  as  your 
daughter." 

The  uneasiness  of  Lord  Arden's  conscience 
was  now  beginning  to  overcome  even  that  of 
his  digestion.  Alas  !  he  knew  only  too  well 
how  his  attention  had  been  pre-occupied.  The 
misdeeds  of  Rupert  Littlecote  had  blinded  him 
to  the  sorrows  of  poor  Althy. 

By  degrees,  as  much  of  the  story  as  was 
known  to  Lady  Lucy  Bellasis  and  her  sister, 
was   fully  detailed :- — how  Sir   Walter  Wrot- 
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tesley,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Ullesmeres,  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Lady  Althea ;  and 
how  they  had  become  attached,  and  were 
actually  engaged,  when  his  mother,  dissatisfied 
with  the  family  into  which  he  wanted  to  marry, 
insisted  on  breaking  off  the  match.  The  poor 
girl  had  in  consequence  been  shamefully 
thrown  over ;  and  Lady  Arden's  resentment 
of  his  conduct  had  eventually  banished  the 
delinquent  from  his  filial  duties  and  native 
country. 

"  Lad^  Arderis  resentment  ?"  burst  from 
the  lips  of  the  enraged  father,  who  seemed 
suddenly  to  feel  that  he  had  been  defrauded  of 
his  just  revenge. — But  a  moment  afterwards,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  all  this  must  have  occur- 
red when  he  was  enjoying  himself  in  the  High- 
lands, with  his  son  :  and  that,  again,  it  was 
himself  who  was  in  fault ! — The  sins  of  his 
youth  were  rising  grievously  in  judgment 
against  his  infirm  age  1 

To  listen  to  further  maundering   from  the 
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double  old  lady,  was  impossible.  He  quitted 
the  house  to  hurry  back  to  Belgrave  Square, — 
to  express  to  Lady  Arden  his  displeasure  at 
having  been  kept  in  the  dark  in  a  matter  so 
nearly  concerning  his  family-honour,  or  to  fold 
his  dear  daughter  consolingly  in  his  arms, — 
whichever  of  the  two  he  might  chance  to  find 
alone. 

The  day  was  sultry, — his  pace  hurried, — 
his  heart  throbbing.  But  before  he  reached 
home,  he  was  insensible  to  these  or  any  other 
distemperatures.  A  short  distance  from  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  a  stroke  of  paralysis  brought 
him  heavily  to  the  ground ;  and  as  the  event 
occurred  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  St. 
George's  Hospital,  thither  his  lordship  was 
conveyed  by  the  police  for  medical  aid. 

Like  the  unfortunate  brother-in-law  whose 
end  had  caused  so  much  trouble  to  the  family, 
the  wealthy  Earl  of  Arden  seemed  destined  to 
die  in  a  public  infirmary  ! — It  was  there  that 
the  Countess  and  Lady  Althea   were  hastily 
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summoned  to  attend  him  ;  the  address  of  a 
note  in  his  pocket  (which  bore  the  postmark 
of  St.  John's  Wood !)  having  apprised  the 
house-surgeon  that  the  middle-aged  stranger  to 
whom  he  had  been  applying  moxas,  was  a 
right  honourable  member  of  the  Upper  House. 
It  w^as  not,  however,  till  he  was  able  to  be 
removed  to  his  own,  that  he  recovered  suffi- 
cient consciousness  to  be  aware  of  the  tears 
shed  over  him  by  his  estranged  wife,  and 
neglected  daughter ;  whose  trembling  hands 
were  affectionately  chafing  his  own. 


VOL.    III. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

Such  was  the  unexpected  family  affliction 
which  completely  engrossed  the  attention  of 
Rhoda  and  her  daughter  at  the  moment  of  the 
catastrophe  at  the  Bracknell  Works. — Con- 
fined to  a  sick  room,  which  for  a  time  was 
supposed  to  contain  a  death-bed,  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  disasters  of  Heronhurst.  On 
their  anxious  seclusion,  no  one  was  suffered  to 
intrude.  Even  their  letters  lay  unopened : — 
the  answer  of  "  no  better, — still  in  a  most  pre- 
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carious  condition,"  being  given  at  the  door  to 
all  enquiries  after  the  Earl. 

The  daily  papers  had  of  course  taken  upon 
themselves  to  announce  "  with  the  deepest  re- 
gret," or  "  the  most  painful  concern,"  the 
melancholy  occurrence ;  and  as  the  survival  of 
the  noble  Earl  for  whom  they  were  so  sorry, 
appeared  impossible,  they  superadded,  in  order 
to  impart  dignity  to  the  paragraph,  as  the 
peerage  enabled  them  to  do,  the  date  of  his 
birth,  and  the  number  of  families  w^ho  would 
be  placed  in  mourning  by  his  decease.  But  as 
neither  Barbara  nor  her  father  had  leisure  nor 
inclination  just  then  for  newspapers,  they  re- 
mained as  ignorant  of  the  sorrows  of  Belgrave 
Square,  as  Belgrave  Square  of  their  own. 

Either  the  heahng  art  was  exercised  in  Lord 
Arden's  case  with  unusual  success ;  or  the  first 
prognostication  of  its  professors  had  been 
rashly  grounded  :  for  instead  of  dying  as  they 
had  predicted,  his  lordship's  recovery  was 
almost  as  rapid  as  his    seizure.     His  speech 

s  2 
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was  only  slightly  affected ;  his  perceptions 
were  soon  found  to  be  uninjured ;  and  except 
that  his  right  side  remained  paralysed,  he  be- 
came, in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  nearly  the 
same  man  as  before  he  was  worried  into  a  fit 
by  the  gossip  of  two  maiden  aunts. 

It  was  not  till  he  was  declared  to  be  out  of 
danger,  that  Rhoda  became  aware  of  the  des- 
truction of  her  fortune,  and  the  distresses  of 
her  family. 

The  bland  physician  in  attendance  upon  the 
Earl  took  occasion,  after  congratulating  her  on 
his  auspicious  amendment,  to  mention  a  report 
generally  prevalent,  that  his  lordship's  attack 
had  been  brought  on  by  reading,  in  the  com- 
mercial article  of  some  daily  paper,  an  allusion 
to  the  failure  of  the  firm  of  Lambert  and 
Co.  !— 

But  though  the  astonishment  of  Lady  Arden 
at  his  communication  satisfied  the  polite  doctor 
that  she,  at  least,  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  he 
announced,  while  her  assurance  that  the  Earl 
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had  neither  share  nor  interest  in  the  concern 
and  as  Httle  solicitude  as  most  men  for  worldly 
pelf,  led  him  to  fear  that  the  infirmity  of  his 
patient  was  wholly  of  a  physical  nature,  the 
Countess,  whether  as  mother  or  sister-in-law, 
was  overwhelmed  by  his  inteUigence. — So 
deeply  moved  were  her  feelings,  that  it  caused 
her  no  distress  when,  a  moment  afterwards, 
the  arrival  of  Fleecy  was  unexpectedly  an- 
nounced :  Mr.  Littlecote  having  left  his  wife 
with  her  mother  at  Arden,  and  hastened  to 
town  to  watch  over  the  last  days  of  the  kinsman 
whose  honours  and  fortunes,  the  newspapers 
assured  him,  were  on  the  point  of  becoming 
his  own. 

To  Lady  Arden,  already  shaken  in  mind  by 
the  agitation  she  had  recently  undergone,  the 
startling  intelligence  she  had  received  was  at 
present  incomprehensible.  But  how  was  she 
to  obtain  accurate  information  ?  How  could 
she  address  her  brother-in-law  ? — If  she  ap- 
peared over-curious,  he   might   attribute  her 
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questions  to  self-interest ;  or  if  she  wrote  in 
general  terms,  fancy  her  indifferent  to  his  re- 
verses.— That  in  addition  to  her  share  in  the 
AVorks,  the  sum  she  had  so  congratulated 
herself  on  having  saved  to  forward  the  marriage 
of  poor  Althy,  was  gone  with  the  rest, 
she  could  not  doubt.  Alas!  henceforward, 
both  must  be  dependent  on  her  husband, — 
the  husband  with  whom  she  had  dealt  so 
harshly.  But  even  that  apprehension  was  a 
minor  evil  compared  with  the  ruin  of  the  good 
and  generous  Barneson  ! — 

She  now  proceeded  to  open  the  letters  which 
had  arrived  since  Lord  Arden's  illness.  But 
they  were  mostly  formal  notes  of  inquiry  and 
condolence ;  some,  from  people  really  concerned 
in  the  event ;  some,  from  mere  gossips,  desi- 
rous of  news  to  communicate,  who  wanted 
to  be  enabled  to  say  in  the  course  of  their 
morning  visits, — "  I  have  it  in  Lady  Arden's 
own  handwriting  that  her  husband  is'' — worse^ 
or  better, — they  cared  not  which ; — early  intel- 
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ligence  about  any  thing  or  any  body  being  the 
object  of  their  lives. 

A  few  lines  addressed  to  her  by  Lady  Char- 
lotte Brooke  alone  alluded  to  the  family 
calamity. 

After  expressing  becoming  sympathy  for 
the  danger  of  Lord  Arden,  she  added,  "  and 
I  am  sadly  afraid  our  poor  little  Barbara 
is  in  trouble  scarcely  less  trying  than  your 
own.  Little  did  I  imagine,  dear  Lady  Arden, 
.when  she  and  her  husband  quitted  us  last 
week,  in  such  health  and  spirits,  that  so  ter- 
rible a  blow  awaited  them  at  Heronhnrst ! 
Happy  those,  you  will  say,  who  have  to  en- 
dure no  heavier  probation  than  the  loss  of 
fortune  !  Still,  I  am  persuaded  dear  Barbara's 
affectionate  heart  will  feel  the  ruin  of  her 
father  and  brother,  far  more  acutely  than  her 
own." 

Confirmation,  strong  ! — The  fact  appeared 
to  be  publicly  known  and  established  ;  and, 
but  for  the  precarious  state  of  her  husband, 
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Lady  Arden  would  have  started  for  Birming- 
ham, to  know  the  worst,  and  by  her  counsels 
and  consolations  Hghten  the  burthen  of  the 
bankrupt.  This,  however,  was  impossible. 
At  such  a  moment,  Lord  Arden's  claims  upon 
her  were  paramount.  Throughout  his  illness, 
indeed,  he  had  manifested  such  reliance  on 
her  kindness,  and  such  yearning  tenderness 
for  his  daughter,  that  the  sacred  nature  of  the 
ties  uniting  them,  had  not,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  been  so  present  to  her  mind  as  during 
the  watches  of  the  night,  in  solitary  vigils 
beside  the  bed  of  the  man  who  was  her  wedded 
husband,  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for 
poorer ;  yet  from  whom,  for  so  large  a  share  of 
their  lives,  she  had  been  thoroughly  estranged. 
Having  passed  in  deliberate  review  their 
mutual  offences,  she  perceived  with  the  clear- 
ness of  vision  which  a  death  bed  engenders 
both  in  the  dying  and  the  survivors,  that 
if  her  injuries  were  great,  they  had  been 
harshly  and  petulantly  retaliated.     Her  own 
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impenitence  and  hardness  of  heart  stood  out 
plainly  before  her ;  and  she  was  forced  to 
admit  that,  had  she,  early  in  her  marriage, 
borne  and  forborne,  she  might  have  regained 
the  affections  of  a  heart  containing  at  least  as 
many  good  qualities  as  her  own.  But  it  was 
too  late  !  Alas,  alas  !  When  shall  w^e  cease  to 
see  the  mote  in  our  brother's  eye,  and  over- 
look the  beam  in  our  own  ? — When  shall  we 
learn  that  with  the  measure  we  mete,  it 
shall  be  measured  unto  us  withal? — When 
endeavour  to  possess  our  souls  in  peace  ! 

All  she  could  do,  at  present,  in  regard  to  her 
brother-in-law,  was  to  forward  a  few  words, 
expressive  of  sympathy  and  confidence.  But 
to  the  dear  child  of  poor  pretty  little  Lettice, 
almost  a  daughter  of  her  own,  she  wrote 
more  fondly ;  begging  for  an  explicit  account 
of  her  position,  and  bidding  her  rely  to  the 
fullest  extent,  upon  the  assistance  and  affec- 
tion of  her  attached  aunt. 

This  done,   she  repaired   on  tiptoe  to  the 
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sick  room  of  her  husband  ;  where  the  soft- 
tongued  Fleecy,  having  taken  possession  of 
the  invahd,  sat  smihng  like  the  month  of  June. 
— Yet  in  his  little  soul,  gloomed  all  the  fogs 
of  November  when  he  saw  how  scandalously 
the  newspapers  had  deceived  him  ;  and  that,  in 
all  probability,  a  score  of  years  still  divided 
him  from  his  earldom. 

Perhaps  in  the  hope  of  accelerating  the 
event,  perhaps,  from  pure  silliness  of  nature? 
he  was  literally  entertaining  his  afflicted  kins- 
man with  an  account  of  the  downfall  of  Lam- 
bert and  Co.  He  had  left  all  Arden  talking 
of  it,  he  said.  There,  where  the  Lambert 
family  were  so  well  known,  the  bankruptcy 
excited  the  strongest  interest.  Some  people 
considered  Barneson  a  victim  ;  others  a  swind- 
ler. The  middle  class  asserted  that  the  con- 
nection of  the  firm  with  the  aristocracy  had 
been  its  undoing :  the  rabble  considered  that 
the  aristocracy  had  disgraced  itself  by  stooping 
to  an  alliance  with  trade.      With  the  most  un- 
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conscious  complacency,  the  irreverend  reverend 
assured  his  cousin  that  Lady  Arden  was  sup- 
posed to  have  lost  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  by  the  event ;  and  that  his  own  illness 
was  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  shock. 

"  My  dear  wife,"  said  Lord  Arden,  vouch- 
safing no  reply  to  poor  Fleecy,  and  thus  fondly 
addressing  her  for  the  first  time  since  his  honey- 
moon, as  she  approached  the  arm  chair  beside 
which  his  brother-in-law  was  seated  — "  why 
have  you  left  me  so  long  in  the  dark  concerning 
this  terrible  aflPair  of  the  Bracknell  Works  ? — 
With  means  so  limited,  I  could,  of  course,  have 
done  nothing  to  avert  it,"  continued,  with 
some  eff'ort,  the  languid  suff'erer.  "  But  I 
might  at  least  have  expressed  to  poor  Barneson 
my  sympathy  and  regard." 

Gratefully  did  Rhoda  press  the  tremulous 
left  hand  extended  towards  her,  and  w^ondering- 
ly  did  Fleecy  observe  so  singular  an  exchange 
of  sentiment  between  the  husband  and  wife. 

"  I  hesitated  to  inform  you  of  what  I  knew 
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would  give  you  pain,"  she  replied.  "But 
your  illness  has  been  the  means  of  keeping  me, 
longer  than  others,  ignorant  of  the  misfortune 
that  has  occurred." 

"  May  I  ask  you  to  write  a  few  words  to 
Barneson,  at  my  dictation  ?"  he  added.  "  I 
should  be  sorry  that  he  thought  me  cold  or 
careless." 

The  Heir  Presumptive,  who  had  been  about 
to  quit  the  room,  now  adhered  to  his  seat ; 
unable  to  control  his  desire  to  learn  in  what 
terms  the  noble  Earl  would  see  fit  to  address 
the  bankrupt  nailer. 

"  I  know  not,  my  dear  Barneson,"  were  the 
words  inarticulately  pronounced,  but'evidently 
flowing  from  the  heart,  which  gratified  his 
curiosity,  —  "  whether  this  letter  may  not 
appear  officious  and  premature.  Tet,  had  not 
the  dangerous  illness  whose  efi'ects  prevent  my 
using  my  own  hand  to  address  you,  prevented 
my  hearing  earlier  of  your" — he  paused — 
evidently  studying  to  find  a  word  less  wound- 
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ing  than  "  bankruptcy"  to  the  feelings  of  Mark 
Barneson, — on  which  his  [wife  suggested  in  a 
low  voice  the  delicate  alternative  of  "mis- 
fortunes"— '*  hearing  earlier  of  your  mis- 
fortunes,"— resumed  the  Earl,  "  it  would  have 
sooner  reached  your  hands. — What  1  wish  to 
express  is,  that  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you 
to  lose  sight  of  your  troubled  home,  and  if  a 
change  should  be  agreeable  to  your  sister, 
Arden  Hall  is  completely  at  your  service.  Or 
if,  my  dear  Barneson,  it  should  suit  you  better 
to  be  nearer  to  Heronhurst  for  the  enjoyment 
of  Barbara's  society,  you  will  find  a  rough  but 
very  tranquil  retreat  at  Allonby. 

"  There,  my  dear  friend,  you  might  remain 
undisturbed,  even  should  it  please  God  to 
afflict  me  with  a  relapse  of  the  dangerous 
attack  under  which  I  am  still  suffering.  If  I 
die,  Allonby  will  become  the  future  home  of 
my  wife  and  daughter :  and  their  roof  would 
be  to  you  as  your  own." 

Rhoda  could  resist   no   longer.     Flinging 
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down  her  pen,  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  wept  bitterly.  Her  husband  knew 
then  that  he  had  been  in  imminent  danger, 
and  was  in  peril  of  a  second  attack ;  and  spoke 
to  her  so  fondly,  so  forgivingly,  as  one  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave ! — Mr.  Littlecote,  surprised 
and  embarrassed  by  her  emotion,  walked  to 
the  window,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  transferred 
his  curiosity  to  what  was  passing  in  the  street ; 
and,  thus  released  from  his  scrutiny,  on  her 
knees  beside  the  chair  he  had  quitted,  Rhoda 
began  to  express,  in  a  voice  broken  by  sobs, 
her  heartfelt  gratitude  for  her  husband's  kind- 
ness to  her  brother-in-law,  and  her  assurance 
that  he  over-rated  his  own  danger.  So  earnest 
were  her  words,  so  eloquent  her  tears,  that  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  her  thanks  to  God 
for  sparing  him,  was  impossible, — even  to 
Pleecy. 

At  Lord  Arden's  desire,  Althy  was  sum- 
moned to  complete  the  letter  which  her  mother 
was  far  too  much  agitated  to  resume  ;  and  so 
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tender  appeared  the  reunion  of  the  parents 
and  child,  all  three  just  then  so  heavily 
visited,  that  Mr.  Littlecote,  who  had  arrived 
in  town  with  his  hollow  mind  haunted  by 
visions  of  black-gloves,  crape-scarves,  and 
a  coronet- and-cushion,  was  glad  to  escape 
from  the  spectacle  of  such  an  overflow  of 
sensibility. 

When,  the  following  day,  the  cordial  epistle 
of  his  brother-in-law  reached  poor  Barneson, 
it  was  not,  however  gratifying,  the  token  of 
sympathy  which  touched  just  then  with  the 
strongest  emotion  the  heart-strings  of  the 
fallen  representative  of  the  firm  of  Lambert 
and  Co. 

While  his  quondam  Sussex  neighbours 
were  hurrying  to  Heronhurst  to  exult  over 
his  ruin,  and  form  projects  for  making  bar- 
gains of  Barbara's  beautiful  orchids,  or  his 
dining-room  buffets  of  carved  oak,  —  his 
brother-manufacturers  of  Birmingham  were 
holding  meetings  to  devise  measures  for  his 
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benefit. — Though  the  Works  were  temporarily 
suspended,  no  fiat  of  bankruptcy  had  been 
issued,  or  appHed  for.  On  the  contrary,  all 
immediate  claims  were  met ;  and  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  the  accounts 
of  the  firm,  decided  that  it  was  more  than 
solvent ;  that  a  very  short  time,  and  a  very 
little  forbearance,  would  restore  everything  to 
its  pristine  prosperity. — The  deficit  occasioned 
by  the  rogueries  of  Perrier,  had  been  readily 
filled  up  by  caUing  in  outstanding  debts. 

Still,  Barneson  himself  desponded.  The 
treachery  of  his  partner  had  shaken  the 
very  ground  under  his  feet ;  and  the  evil 
imputations  accidentally  connected  with  the 
absence  of  his  son,  seemed  to  place  him 
at  enmity  with  the  whole  world.  Self- 
accusation  weighed  hard  upon  him.  In  his 
weakness  alone,  originated  the  ruin  of  that 
eminent  firm  entrusted  to  him  by  poor  old 
Matthew  Lambert  on  his  death-bed.  His 
foolish  vanity,   his    wanton   prodigahty,    had 
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betrayed  him  into  abandoning  the  care  of  his 
business  to  an  artful  villain  ;  and  the  errors  of 
his  son,  and  ill-assorted  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  were  attributable  to  the  same  frailty. 
And  now,  he  was  making  atonement ; — was 
abandoned  in  his  age, —  divided  from  his 
children, — without  incentive  to  further  in- 
dustry. Edward  was  idle  and  graceless, — 
Barbara  wedded  to  a  heartless  young  aris- 
tocrat. Why  rush  anew  into  the  vortex  of 
commercial  strife,  only  to  gratify  the  luxurious 
tastes  of  those  by  whom  his  own  gratification 
was  set  at  nought  ? 

The  friends  under  whose  advice  and  with 
whose  assistance  he  was  acting  having  met, 
after  business  hours,  at  the  New  house,  for  a 
final  examination  of  his  books,  and  decreed 
that  the  Works  must  be  re-opened  the  follow- 
ing Monday  or  permanently  closed,  had 
broken  up  the  meeting  ;  and  were  dropping 
off  in  the  twilight,  one  by  one,  to  their  re- 
spective pursuits ;  leaving  Barneson  to  the  two- 
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fold  gloom  of  his  dismantled  home  and  despond- 
ing heart.  Only  a  few  remained,  engaged 
with  him  in  anxious  discussion  of  his  projects ; 
— when  the  door  was  suddenly  flung  open, 
and  a  stranger  rushed  in,  whose  precipitate 
movements  created  no  small  consternation 
among  the  little  group. 

An  exclamation  of  "  my  dear  Barneson !" 
proved,  at  least,  to  whom  this  precipitate  visit 
was  addressed  ;  while  the  vivacity  with  which 
the  hands  of  poor  Mark  were  seized  and 
grasped  by  the  new-comer,  showed  equally 
that  the  impetuous  intruder  was  a  friend. 

More  than  a  friend  ; — for  it  was  no  other 
than  Lord  Bernard  Vere,  who  seemed  to  think 
he  could  not  apologise  too  fully  or  too  publicly 
for  a  delay  which  his  father-in-law  might,  per- 
haps, have  interpreted  into  indifference  to  his 
distresses. 

''  1  think  you  will  believe  me — I  hope  you 
will  believe  me,"  said  he — "  when  I  assure 
you,  oil  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  that  till 
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within  the  last  eight  hours,  I  was  totally  and 
wholly  ignorant  that  you  had  been  forced  by 
my  trustees  to  book  up  my  wife's  fortune,  at 
a  time  when  every  outgoing  guinea  was  an 
object.  To  refund  the  money,  I  find  from  my 
lawyers,  is  not  in  mine  and  Barbara's  united 
power — our  children  having  a  vested  claim  in 
the  whole.  But  had  I  known  what  was 
going  on,  I  should  have  appealed  to  my 
trustees  on  my  knees,  to  abstain  from  such 
cruel  justice.  The  interest  of  the  sum,  how- 
ever, my  dear  Barneson,  is,  at  least,  as  much 
yours  as  ours  ;  and  if  you  can  suggest  any 
mode  of  mortgaging  it,  for  your  benefit, 
command  us  to  the  utmost  farthing.  Your 
comfort  and  happiness  are,  believe  me,  our 
first  object." 

There  was  so  much  earnestness  in  the 
manner,  so  much  truthfulness  in  the  counte- 
nance of  the  young  man,  that  even  his  father- 
in-law  could  scarcely  refrain  from  asking 
himself  whether  this  were,  indeed,  the  listless 
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Lord  Bernard  Vere ;  while  his  mercantile 
friends,  but  for  the  rashness  and  ignorance  of 
business  displayed  in  his  speech,  would  scarcely 
have  believed  so  open-hearted  and  open- 
handed  a  3'Oung  fellow  could  be  the  son  to 
the  sordid  Marquis  of  Ullesmere. 

Meanwhile  poor  Barneson's  joy  at  finding 
his  4ear  Barbara's  husband  thus  fully  discul- 
pated,  was  far  greater  than  he  could  express. 
Deep  had  been  his  mortification  at  having  to 
class  him  among  his  unrelenting  creditors ; 
and  on  the  part  of  trustees,  an  act  became  a 
mere  matter  of  business,  which,  on  that  of  his 
own  child,  appeared  an  aggression.  He  was  not 
sorry  that  the  kind  friends  who  had  come 
forward  so  nobly  to  his  assistance,  should 
learn  that  the  grandchild  of  their  old  comrade 
of  the  counter,  Matthew  Lambert,  was  so 
worthily  mated. 

When  at  length,  by  their  departure,  left 
alone  with  Lord  Bernard,  he  felt  it  unneces- 
sary to  explain  that  the  claim  made  upon  the 
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Heronhurst  property  was  a  matter  of  as  much 
amazement  to  1dm  as  to  the  Veres  themselves  ; 
that  the  flaw  in  the  conveyance  had  been 
unsuspected  by  any  but  Alick  Terrier  and  the 
sharp  lawyer  who  did  his  dirty  work.  A 
person  so  frank  and  honourable  as  Lord 
Bernard,  would  instinctively  acquit  him  of 
everything  but  carelessness  :  a  fault  which,  at 
the  agitating  moment  of  Barbara's  marriage, 
could,  in  her  father,  almost  be  forgiven. 

But  a  piece  of  intelligence  still  remained  to 
be  communicated  by  Lord  Bernard  to  his 
father-in-law,  as  surprising  to  Barneson  as  his 
self-vindication  had  been  satisfactory. 

"  When  I  quitted  Mapleford  this  morning," 
said  he,  "  immediately  after  receiving  notice 
from  the  solicitor  employed  by  my  trustees, 
that  the  thirty-five  thousand  pounds,  so  long 
due  to  them,  had  been  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  stock  in  the  three  per  cent,  consols,  and  that 
the  stock  receipt  was  deposited  in  his  hands 
(my  first  intimation  of  this  disgusting  piece  of 
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extortion),  I  had  in  my  pocket  the  Lewes 
newspaper  announcing,  for  the  fourth  of 
August,  the  absolute  sale  of  Heronhurst,  with 
all  the  painful  particulars  of  its  furniture  and 
stock." 

Poor  Barneson,  with  an  air  of  intense  mor- 
tification, shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  while  the 
voice  of  Lord  Bernard,  as  he  proceeded,  rang 
with  exultation — 

*'  At  the  very  first  railway  station,"  said  he, 
"  a  huge  placard,  posted  up  against  the  palings, 
and  headed  *  Heronhurst,'  in  capitals  three 
feet  high,  proclaimed  that  the  property  was  no 
longer  for  sale  !  '  To  prevent  disappointment, 
Messrs.  Rostrum  and  Co.  lost  no  time  in 
acquainting  the  pubHc,  to  whose  favour  they 
were  so  largely  indebted,  that  the  execution 
under  which  the  estate  was  to  have  been 
disposed  of,  was  definitely  withdrawn.' 

"  I  confess  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  a 
mild  '  hurrah !'  and  at  every  succeeding 
station,  and,  finally,  at  the    London  Bridge 
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Terminus,  my  satisfaction  was  renewed. — 
'Heronhurst'  stared  me  in  the  face,  till  I 
blushed  to  read  the  name  ! — Messrs.  Rostrum 
and  Co.  seem  of  opinion  that  the  pubhc,  their 
beloved  benefactors,  cannot  hear  enough 
of  it !" 

"And  yet  only  a  few  days  ago/'  rejoined 
Barneson,  "  my  lawyers,  after  carefully  exa- 
mining the  deeds,  were  forced  to  admit  that 
the  title  remained  vested  in  the  firm." 

"  So  also  decided  my  father's  solicitor ;  and 
I  therefore  thought  it  best  to  have  a  brief 
interview  with  Rostrum,  in  passing  through 
London." 

"And  what  explanation  did  he  afford 
you  ?" 

"  None  whatever.  The  great  man  was 
making  merchandise  of  some  other  unfortu- 
nate fellow's  estate,  a  couple  of  hundred  miles 
off ;  but  his  head-clerk  showed  me  the  entry  in 
their  books,  and  a  letter  from  Terrier's  Glas- 
gow assignees,  informing  them  that  the  exe- 
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cution  on  the  Heronhurst  property  was  quashed: 
their  claim  upon  it  having  been  paid  in  full  by 
Mr.  Barneson." 

"  Most  unaccountable  !  • —  Yet  not  wholly 
unaccountable,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
during  which  his  eyes  had  become  sufiPused 
with  tears.  "  For  the  friends  with  whom  you 
found  me  in  conference  (I  will  not  call  them 
'  trustees,'  for  that  word  has  lately  assumed  an 
unsatisfactory  sound  in  our  ears),  aware  how 
deeply  I  was  concerned  at  finding  what  I  had 
believed  to  be  my  daughter's  property  Hable 
for  the  defalcations  of  Terrier,  have  probably 
settled,  at  the  earliest  moment,  with  the  first 
funds  at  their  disposal,  the  claims  of  his 
assignees.  We  must  lose  no  time,  to-morrow, 
in  ascertaining  the  truth  of  my  surmise." 

But  Lord  Bernard  could  not  promise  to 
form  part  of  Mr.  Barneson's  plural,  as  regarded 
the  morrow.  He  was  bound  for  Hardham. 
Ages  and  ages  seemed  to  have  elapsed  since 
he  parted  from  his  wife  and  child.     He  had 
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only  stopped  ou  his  way  through  Birmingham, 
to  exonerate  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  father- 
in-law.  The  morrow  must  be — yes, — must  be 
devoted  to  his  dear  Barbara ! 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Sudden  conversions  are,  in  general,  sus- 
picious things.  And  now  that  they  have 
become  the  prevailing  epidemic,  and 
superseded,  among  the  feeble  and  foolish, 
nearly  all  other  means  of  notoriety,  we  are 
bound  to  exercise  a  jealous  scrutiny  over  their 
integrity. 

But  there  are  conversions  so  manifestly 
the  result  of  divine  interposition,  that  we 
believe  in  them  implicitly,  as  if  wrought  by 
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the  return  to  earth  of  Dives,  from  his  place  of 
torment ! — 

When,  a  few  months  after  his  ill-omened 
departure  from  Liverpool,  with  every  intention 
of  a  two  years'  absence,  Edward  Barneson 
returned  to  England,  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man — or  rather  returned  to  England  a  man, 
though  he  had  left  it  a  boy, — the  deep,  deep 
feeHng  with  which,  on  arriving  at  Hardham 
late  one  Saturday  night,  he  threw  himself  into 
his  father's  arms, — sobbed  forth  his  entreaties 
for  forgiveness — and  implored  permission  to  fill, 
in  the  Bracknell  Works,  the  meanest,  humblest 
office, — could  not  fail  to  be  recognised  as 
genuine  by  even  the  bitterest  sceptic. 

Not  from  the  huskiness  of  his  voice— not 
from  the  broken  utterance  of  his  words — not 
from  the  tears  glistening  in  his  eyes,  was  his 
penitence  to  be  inferred. — For  all  these  may 
be  counterfeited, — all  these  we  see  faithfully  re- 
presented on  the  stage.  But  because  in  his 
pitiful  story,  combined  with  his  wan  face  and 
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wasted  person,  there  was  fatal  attestation  of 
the  anguish  he  had  been  enduring. 

On  landing,  in  the  month  of  July,  at  New 
York,  in  all  the  elation  of  spirit  which  most 
people  experience  at  flinging  off  the  evils  of  a 
sea-voyage,  and  encountering  a  new  aspect  of 
nature  and  human  nature, — a  feeling  enhanced, 
in  his  case,  by  the  hope  of  regaining,  by  his 
conduct  in  another  hemisphere,  his  father's 
confidence  which  he  had  so  madly  forfeited  at 
home, — the  first  words  that  met  his  eye,  in  the 
first  newspaper  placed  in  his  hand,  contained 
the  announcement  of  his  father's  ruin,  and  his 
own  absconding  to  America.  His  ! — the 
Bayard  of  Baliol — a  young  man  of  the  nicest 
honour  and  most  unblemished  reputation, — 
who  would  have  laid  down  his  right  hand  to  be 
cut  off,  sooner  than  that  it  should  be  involved 
in  an  act  of  turpitude. 

And  now,  he  was  branded  with  irretrievable 
disgrace !  All  that  he  could  say,  all  that  he 
could  write,  all  that  he  could  print,  in  asse- 
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veration  of  his  innocence,  would  never  be 
believed.  The  original  slander  is  read, — the 
contradiction,  rarely.  "  It  was  positively 
asserted  in  the  papers,"  is,  with  many,  a  phrase 
irrefutable  as  the  Gospel. 

The  English  mail-steamers  are  beset  by 
special,  boats  miles  before  they  reach  New 
York,  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing 
early  news  for  the  public  journals,  just  as 
West  India  Mails  are  forestalled  off  Southamp- 
ton and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  a  notice  of 
his  flight  from  England,  as  recorded  in  the 
Glasgow  Telegraph,  was  printed  before  he  set 
foot  on  land  ! — But  that  the  gross  fabrication 
concerning  his  own  and  Eerrier's  movements 
inspired  him  with  considerable  mistrust  of  the 
remainder  of  the  story,  the  announcement  of 
his  father's  bankruptcy  would  indeed  have 
driven  him  to  despair. 

To  return  by  the  earHest  steamer  to  England, 
ascertain  the  worst,  and,  as  regarded  himself, 
disprove  it,  was  his   first   impulse.     Calmer 
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consideration  reminded  him  that  if  the  firm  of 
Lambert  and  Co.  had  really  failed,  the  next 
mail  would  bring  tidings  of  the  event  in  the 
uncompromising  pages  of  the  Gazette.  For 
that  intimation,  he  would  wait.  If  the  whole 
story  proved  to  be,  as  he  earnestly  hoped,  a 
vulgar  hoax,  his  father  might  blame  his  pre- 
mature return ; — perhaps  even  surmise  that 
the  report  had  been  purposely  invented  by 
some  fashionable  confederate  of  his  own. 

A  scarcely  less  perplexing  doubt  occurred  to 
him,  whether  he  ought,  in  the  interim,  to  pre- 
sent his  letters  of  credit  to  his  father's  corre- 
spondents in  the  United  States.  The  bank- 
ruptcy of  Lambert  and  Co. — a  firm  as  well 
known  in  America  as  those  of  Fox  and 
Henderson,  or  Grissell  and  Peto — had  been 
publicly  announced ;  and  he  had  no  right  to 
expect  that  their  bills  would  be  honoured. 
He,  who  had  quitted  England,  but  a  fortnight 
before,  rampant  with  prosperity  and  pride, 
leaving  his  sister  the  happy  mistress  of  Heron- 
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hurst,  and  his  father  the  wealthy  proprietor  of 
the  Bracknell  Works,  had  now  the  fear  before 
his  eyes  of  being  an  absolute  pauper  !  A  de- 
nounced vagabond,  in  a  strange  country 
where  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  was  to 
have  secured  him  the  means  of  maintenance, 
what  was  now  to  become  of  him  ?  Even  his 
fellow-passengers  in  the  steamer,  whom  his 
good  manners  and  good  humour  had  converted 
into  friends,  would  turn  their  backs  on  the 
absconding  son  of  a  bankrupt ! — 

Involuntarily  there  recurred  to  his  mind  the 
pithy  verse  of  an  old  Scots  song  : — 

When  I  had  saxpence  under  my  thumb, 
0  then  I  had  credit  in  ilka  town ; 
But  now  I  am  puir,  they  gie  me  gae-bye, 
For  Poverty  parts  guid  company  ! — 

And  this  "  gae-by"  to  be  given  him,  was 
not  for  an  hour,  or  a  day, — a  temporary  evil. 
If  he  returned  to  England,  how  degraded 
should  he  be  below  the  level  of  his  former 
associates  !      The   useless,   ornamental,    idle, 
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luxurious  Ned  Barneson,  would  hencefor- 
ward be  puzzled  to  procure  the  means  of 
subsistence.  His  noble  chums  of  the  Coraus, 
or  of  BaUol,  would  scarcely  return  the  bow  of 
a  pauper.     Since 

Poverty  parts  guid  company, — 

how  assuredly  should  he  find  himself  friend- 
less ! — 

But  this  was  not  his  worst  apprehension. 
If,  as  he  feared,  his  losses  on  the  turf  had 
done  their  part  in  shaking  the  credit  of  Lam- 
bert and  Co.,  and  injuring  his  dear,  generous 
father,  how  should  he  ever  forgive  himself? 
Or,  if  that  simple  manufacturer  with  the  soul 
of  a  prince,  had,  like  himself,  no  longer  "  sax- 
pence  under  his  thumb,"  by  what  possible 
exercise  of  brain  or  limb  could  his  thoughtless, 
worthless,  miserable  son,  contribute  to  his 
support  ?  —  Edward  Barneson  knew  that 
he  was  no  scholar, — no  Hercules.  He  could 
do  nothing — nothing — nothing ! — Hundreds, 
thousands,  had  been  wasted  on  his  education ; 
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yet  he  was  a  mere  ignoramus, — a  mere  cipher 
in  the  world  ! — Such  people  as  Digby  Herbert 
and  Ralph  Stroud,  who  had  secured  the  use  of 
his  guns  and  rifles,  pointers  and  ponies,  by 
applauding  his  wit,  would  readily  discover 
how  much  they  had  overrated  his  abiUties, 
now  that  he  had  no  longer  "  saxpence  under 
his  thumb  1"— 

To  avoid  all  chance  of  recognition  in  the 
new  country  he  was  wrecked  upon,  he  condemn- 
ed himself  to  a  strictness  of  seclusion  which, 
to  one  of  his  social  nature,  was  a  state  of 
penance.  There  was  no  one  to  advise  him, — 
no  one  to  console  him. — And  in  this  mournful 
isolation,  he  had  further  to  dread  the  exhaus- 
tion of  his  funds,  which  he  had  no  longer  the 
means  of  replenishing. 

His  scanty  purse  must  not  only  support  him 
during  his  sojourn  in  the  States,  but  supply 
the  means  of  returning  to  his  native  country ; 
and  the  young  epicurean,  to  whom  the  luxu- 
ries of  life  had  hitherto  come  unbidden,  and 
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through  whose  hands  sovereigns  had  passed 
uncounted,  was  forced  to  scrutinise  his  small 
change  with  the  eye  of  a  miser,  and  watch 
every  coin  as  it  melted  away,  as  though  it  were 
the  last  that  separated  him  from  starvation. 
He  grew  weak  and  nervous,  from  over-anxiety ; 
but  denied  himself  the  sustenance  needful  to 
his  failing  strength.  He  grew  ill,  and  dared 
not  have  recourse  to  medical  advice ;  till  at 
length,  the  gay,  thoughtless,  popular  Ned 
Barneson  lay  fever-stricken  and  companionless, 
save  for  the  haunting  spectres  of  his  past  foUies, 
which  bad  him  "  Sleep  no  more  !" — Painful 
were  his  days,  terrible  his  nights ;  —  and 
though  on  the  arrival  of  the  English  Mail,  the 
newspapers  afforded  no  confirmation  of  the 
report  which  had  so  alarmed  him,  it  brought 
him  no  letters  1 — Having  managed  to  crawl  to 
the  Post-office,  his  inquiries  were  answered  by 
an  abrupt  and  ungracious  negative,  and  he  was 
bidden  to  make  way  for  the  next-comer. 

On  returning,  faint  and  exhausted,   to    his 
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hotel,  to  count  over  his  remaining  dollars,  and 
determine  whether  they  would  outlast  his 
necessities  till  the  arrival  of  another  mail,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  his  letters  might  have 
been  consigned  to  the  correspondents  of  Lam- 
bert and  Co. ;  a  firm  of  eminent  merchants 
from  whom  he  had  hitherto  concealed  his 
sojourn  in  New  York;  and  the  perplexity 
created  by  this  dilemna,  added  to  the  effects  of 
a  weary  walk  under  a  burning  mid-day  sun, 
completed  the  overthrow  of  his  constitution. 
That  night,  young  Barneson  became  delirious  ; 
raving  amidst  his  feverish  excitement,  for  the 
cool  waters  breaking  over  the  deck  of  the 
Comus,  or  the  verdant  depths  of  the  woods  of 
Heronhurst : — raving  for  his  father,  his  sister, 
his  friends,  his  distant  home. 

Forlorn  is  the  chance  ofa  friendless  stranger 
lying  fever- stricken  in  an  American  Hotel, 
Those  busy  hives  of  disconnected  egotisms  have 
little  leisure  for  compassion.  No  sooner  was 
the  manager  of  that  little  world  apprised  of  a 
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fact  so  detrimental  to  the  two  thousand  indi- 
viduals for  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  legislate, 
than  he  called  in  the  police  as  well  as  a  physi- 
cian,  in  order,  by  a  formal  examination  of  the 
papers  of  his  insensible  inmate,  to  estabhsh  his 
identity. 

Alas  !  the  few  dollars  remaining  in  poor 
Edward  Barneson's  strong  box,  would  not  have 
sufficed  to  prevent  his  being  removed  on  a 
stretcher  to  the  nearest  Hospital;  and  from 
thence,  within  four-and- twenty  hours  of  his 
death,  unmourned  and  unrecognised,  to  the 
public  cemetery  ;  had  not  the  letters  of  credit  in 
his  possession  redeemed  him  from  a  fate  so 
desolate.  The  British  Consul  was  immediately 
applied  to,  his  property  formally  taken  in 
charge  ; — and  when,  after  a  severe  struggle 
between  life  and  death,  youth  and  a  good  con- 
stitution eventually  prevailed  in  his  favour,  he 
woke  to  consciousness  to  find  himself  creditably 
installed  in  a  maison  de  sante. 

Some  time,   however,    elapsed    before    his 
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medical  attendants  considered  him  sufficiently 
free  of  danger  to  be  talked  to  on  business ; 
still  less  to  receive  the  packet  of  letters  which, 
Avith  considerable  remittances,  had  long  been 
awaiting  him  in  the  proper  quarter.  As  soon 
as  he  did  receive  them,  the  fierce  gripe  of 
disease  relaxed  its  hold,  under  the  influence  of 
an  expansion  of  the  affections. — The  soothing 
words  of  his  excellent  father  proved  more  heal- 
ing than  all  the  balsams  of  the  physician. 

And  oh !  what  a  relief  to  find  how  prema- 
ture had  been  his  fears,  and  how  mendacious 
the  announcements  of  the  press  ! — The  storm 
which  had  suddenly  exploded  over  the  Brack- 
nell Works,  though  still  grumbling,  threatened 
no  ultimate  danger.  Before  Mark  Barneson 
addressed  his  son,  the  crisis  was  already  past ; 
and,  thanks  to  the  earnest  assistance  of  his 
Order,  the  Works  were  once  more  in  full 
activity  ! 

Poor  Edward's  heart  was  indeed  relieved  by 
this  welcome  intelligence;  but  it  did  not  oblite- 
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rate  from  his  mind  the  terrible  lesson  he  had  re- 
ceived.    The  only  desire, — the  yearning  desire 
of  the  Prodigal, — was  to  arise  and  go  to  his 
father ;  once  more  solicit  his  blessing, — once 
more  be  folded  in  his  arms  ;  and  above  all,  to 
have  his  services  accepted  by  him,  it  mattered 
little  in  what  capacity, — as  bondslave,  clerk, 
porter,     There  was  no  office  so  menial,  but  that 
he  would  accept  it  with  gratitude,  in  hopes  to 
prove  his  penitence,  and  win  back  the  confidence 
of  his  father. — Ralph  Stroud, — Rupert  Little- 
cote, — the  whole  supercilious  family  of  Weald 
Forest  might  detect  him  perched  on  a  high 
stool  in  the  Bracknell  counting  house,  with  a 
pen  behind  his  ear,  and  he  should  feel  proud 
as  if  on  a  throne  1 — 

Of  the  youthful  companion  of  his  follies, 
meanwhile,  the  chastisement  had  been,  if  pos- 
sible, still  severer  than  his  own.  The  first 
news  from  England  that  saluted  Rupert  Little- 
cote  on  his  instalment  in  the  pleasant  office, 
the  choice  of   which  attested  the   provident 
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kindness  of  the  Earl  of  Arden,  was  the  news- 
paper recapitulation  of  the  noble  families  about 
to  be  placed  in  mourning  by  his  lordship's 
decease  ! — 

All  his  sunshine  was  overclouded  in  a  mo- 
ment !  For  Rupert  knew  better  than  Ned  Bar- 
neson  the  extent  of  the  sacrifices  made  for  him 
by  his  father.  He  was  aware  that,  had  the  Earl 
listened  to  the  counsels  of  his  friends — not  such 
heartless  beings  as  Gresham  or  Fleecy,  but  men 
able  to  reconcile  right  feeling  with  right  think- 
ing, — he  would  have  borne  his  mother's  name  ; 
been  obscur3ly  reared,  and  devoted  to  so  narrow 
a  sphere  as,  to  the  ambitious  mind  of  the  young 
Eaulconbridge,  appeared  moral  extinction.  But 
so  dearly  had  Lord  Arden  loved  him,  that  he 
had  endowed  him  with  everything  in  his 
power  to  bestow.  If  the  rank  and  title  of  an 
Earl's  son  were  beyond  his  attainment,  he  had 
given  him  an  education  and  allowance  suitable 
to  the  son  of  an  Earl.  Endowed  with  such 
an   education.   Canning    had    become   Prime 
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Minister,  and  Beresford  a  Pield  Marshal  ; 
and  Rupert,  on  reconsideration,  was  forced  to 
admit  that  the  cards  he  had  wantonly  thrown 
down,  might,  if  played  out,  have  placed  the 
game  in  his  own  hands.  Had  he  studied  and 
gone  up  for  honours  at  Oxford,  instead  of 
wasting  his  winters  in  hunting,  his  summers 
in  boating,  and  his  whole  year  round  in  riot 
and  intemperance,  he  might  now  boast  of 
acquirements  such  as  in  themselves  constitute 
a  patrimony.  And  what  would  have  been 
his  father's  pride  and  joy  at  seeing  him  thus 
distinguish  himself! — 

Of  his  mother,  he  dared  not  think.  For  if 
much  to  Lord  Arden,  to  her,  he  was  all  in  all. 
Prematurely  aged  by  a  life  of  care  and  shame, 
in  her  son,  in  their  son,  consisted  her  sole 
claim  upon  the  Earl ;  and  coldness  and  dissen- 
sion had  been  produced  by  his  own  ungrate- 
ful un worthiness,  by  which  the  last  earthly 
solace  of  the  ill-fated  Mrs.  Gordon  was  extin- 
guished for  ever. 
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All  this,  accompanied  by  bitter  reproaches, 
was  recapitulated  in  her  letter  announcing 
Lord  Arden's  attack.  ''  Agitation,  arising  from 
his  misconduct  and  exile  from  England,"  she 
told  him,  "  had  killed  the  fondest  of  fathers  !" 

With  this  grievous  conviction  on  his  mind, 
how  was  Rupert  Littlecote  to  discharge  with 
credit  the  functions  of  his  new  office  ?  Instead 
of  justifying  the  character  ascribed  to  him 
by  his  father,  of  being  a  little  wild,  but  full  of 
information,  intelligence,  and  cheerfulness, 
he  appeared  to  the  governor-general  a  surly, 
incompetent  young  man,  unwilling  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  duties  of  his  place,  or 
the  habits  of  the  country  in  which  he  was 
required  to  officiate. 

But  throughout  his  seeming  sullenness,  his 
paralysed  father  was  never  absent  from  his 
thoughts.  The  home  of  the  Earl,  into  w^hich, 
either  in  Belgrave  Square  or  at  Arden  Hall, 
he  had  never  penetrated,  was  a  mystery  which 
his  mind's  eye  could  not   reahse.     To  him, 
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the  Countess  and  Ladj  Althea  were  mythical 
personages ;  and  judging  from  Lord  Arden's 
undomestic  habits,  he  concluded  them  to  be 
cold  and  haughty,  incapable  of  administering 
comfort  to  a  dying  man.  His  mother,  of  course, 
was  fated  never  to  see  Lord  Arden  more ;  and 
with  these  griefs  weighing  on  his  spirits,  poor 
Rupert  sat  pondering  in  the  stillness  of 
night,  in  his  cheerless  chamber  in  the  Govern- 
ment House ;  deploring  his  wanton  waste  of 
time  and  opportunity,  and  dreaming  of  his 
father's  death-bed,  watched  over  by  the  hollow- 
hearted  Fleecy,  full  of  eagerness  for  the  fatal 
change  that  was  to  convert  him  into  an  Earl ! — 
Such  was  the  result  of  the  boyish  excesses 
of  two  "  fast  young  men  \'  laughed  over  at 
Oxford  as  the  "  efflorescence  inevitable  to  boy- 
hood ;  what  every  young  fellow  goes  through 
who  don't  want  to  be  thought  a  muff;"  but 
which,  in  more  cases  than  it  is  pleasant  to  re- 
member, end  in  a  life  of  wretchedness,  or  an 
early  grave. 
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To  the  two  young  profligates  in  question. 
Providence  was  more  merciful  than  they 
deserved.  —  The  life  of  Lord  Arden, — the 
fortune  of  Mark  Barneson, — were  providen- 
tially spared.  Neither  of  them  had  parricide 
upon  his  conscience. 

On  the  return  of  Lord  Bernard  from  his 
happy  sojourn  at  Hardham,  his  first  movement 
in  London,  even  previous  to  a  vituperative  visit 
to  Lord  Ullesmere's  solicitors,  was  to  Belgrave 
Square  ;  and  if  anything  could  have  increased 
the  elation  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  joy,  it 
would  have  been  the  sight  of  the  perfect  har- 
mony that  now  reigned  in  the  family.  The 
smiling  and  brilliant  surface  of  Arden  House 
had  often  appeared  to  him  to  conceal,  as  it 
really  did,  distrust  and  disunion.  But  there 
was  no  doubting  the  genuine  love  and  confi- 
dence that  now  prevailed  under  its  roof.  By 
Lord  Arden 's  partial  infirmity,  the  services,  as 
amanuensis,  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  had  be- 
come indispensable  ; — a  welcome  task  to  both, 
since  it  brought  them  constantly  together. 
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Still,  though  they  made  excellent  correspon- 
dents for  his  stepmother,  his  sister  Helen,  or 
even  his  banker  and  agent,  there  were  letters 
for  which  their  pens  could  not  be  laid  under 
contribution.  And  when,  at  the  close  of  Lord 
Bernard's  visit,  he  made  the  inquiry,  so  often  a 
matter  of  empty  compliment,  of  "  whether  there 
was  anything  he  could  do  for  him  ?"  the  inva- 
lid replied  thankfully  in  the  affirmative. 

"You  can  persuade  these  over-vigilant 
nurses  of  mine,"  said  he,  smiling  at  Lady 
Arden  and  his  daughter,  "  to  give  themselves 
and  me  a  respite  from  their  cares ;  and  go  and 
take  a  drive  in  the  park,  or  a  walk  in  the 
square.     We  all  of  us  want  a  change." 

Both  immediately  protested  against  his  being 
left  alone. 

"  But  I  shan't  be  left  alone,"  he  rejoined. 
"  Bernard  is  going  to  remain  with  me  while 
you  are  gone.  Aren't  you,  my  dear  nephew  ? 
— Bernard  ought  to  pay  some  penalty  for  the 
happy  days  he  tells  us  he  has  been  enjoying  at 
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Hardham.  Besides,  I  have  a  letter  or  two 
which  he  can  write  for  me,  that  require  a 
stronger  pen.  than  a  crowquill." 

On  this  hint,  wife  and  daughter  were  gone 
in  a  moment ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  were 
strolUng  under  the  already  sere  and  yellow 
hawthorn -trees  of  the  square.  Lady  Arden, 
with  ready  tact,  perceived  that  her  husband 
wanted  to  be  alone  with  his  nephew.  ~^ 

"  You  must  write  a  few  lines  for  me  to 
Rupert,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  the  spring-latch  of 
the  gate  nearly  opposite  his  house  was  heard 
to  click.  "  Poor  fellow  !  he  will  have  read  in 
the  papers  the  news  of  my  seizure,  and  proba- 
bly believed  it  to  be  a  fatal  one. — Tell  him, 
Bernard,  that  when  I  fancied  myself  dying, 
one  of  my  last  thoughts  was  of  him  /" — 

And  forthwith,  he  dictated  a  few  affectionate 
lines,  such  as  a  father  who  has  been  sinned 
against  by  an  idolised  son,  and  pardoned  the 
offence,  might  have  written,  after  lying  for 
many  days  under  the  shadow  of  death. 
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While  the  letter  was  being  closed,  sealed, 
and  placed  in  the  pocket  of  the  umqwhile 
skipper  of  the  Comus,  to  be  posted  to  his  for- 
mer messmate,  Lord  Arden  reclined  back 
heavily  in  his  chair ;  his  hand  covering  his 
eyes,  to  conceal  an  emotion  naturally  ascribed 
by  Lord  Bernard  to  regrets  created  by  re- 
miniscences of  the  exiled  Rupert.  But  he  was 
mistaken.  Lord  Arden's  reverie  concerned 
only  his  daughter. 

"  Obhge  me,"  said  he  after  a  short  pause, 
"by  unlocking  with  this  pass-key,  a  small  deed- 
box  which  you  will  find  in  the  adjoining 
room  :■ — having  been  sent  for,  at  my  request, 
from  the  strong-room  at  Arden  Hall." 

"  And  when  I  have  unlocked  it  ?" 

"  You  will  find,  (though  I  fear  not  far  from 
the  bottom,)  among  many  rolls  of  parchment 
and  packets  of  letters,  a  large  and  heavy  one, 
sealed  with  black,  and  docketed — '  The  Wrot- 
tesley  papers  f — Bring  it  to  me,  uiy  dear  Ber- 
nard,— having  first  carefully  relocked  the  box." 
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A  little  startled,  his  nephew  promptly 
obeyed;  and  was  satisfied,  from  the  musty 
mildewed  smell  pervading  the  papers  he  had 
to  remove  before  attaining  the  packet  in  ques- 
tion, that  a  considerable  number  of  years  must 
have  elapsed  since  they  were  last  disturbed. 

When  the  packet  was  placed  before  Lord 
Arden,  he  examined  it  wistfully ;  but  evinced 
no  intention  of  breaking  the  seal. 

"  Shall  I  assist  you  to  open  it  ?"  said  Lord 
Bernard,  fancying  that  the  strength  of  a  para- 
lysed arm  might  be  at  fault. 

"  Not  for  worlds,"  was  his  lordship's  grave 
reply.  "  The  contents  are  intended  for  very 
different  eyes  from  ours.  And  now,  please  to 
sit  down  again,  and  begin  a  new  letter  in  my 
name,  to  your  aunt.  Lady  Emily  Wrottesley." 

*'  You  are  surely  not  going  to  vrrite  to  that 
vindictive  old  hag  ?"  said  Lord  Bernard,  fling- 
ing aside  the  pen  he  had  taken  up. — "Don't,  my 
dear  uncle — pray,  pra;^,  don't! — You'll  make 
nothing  of  her.     She  is  not  worth  your  care." 
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"Althy  is  worth  my  care,"  rejoined  the 
Earl,  smiling  at  his  disrespectful  vehemence ; 
*'  and  Althy's  happiness  can  only  be  secured 
through  the  aunt  you  are  irreverent  enough 
to  call  a  vindictive  hag  !  You,  Bernard,  shall 
judge  between  us.  Lady  Emily,  as  I  have  only 
lately  been  allowed  to  learn,  has  refused  her 
consent  to  her  son's  marriage  with  my 
daughter,  because,  some  thirty  years  ago,  an 
unfortunate  brother  of  my  wife  and  Mrs. 
Barneson,  gave  and  received,  in  a  drunken 
affray  in  Normandy,  a  mortal  blow.  Lady 
Emily  considers  this  a  justification  of  her 
enmity  to  a  girl  unborn  till  many  years  after 
the  event  took  place.'' 

Lord  Bernard  heaved  a  sigh  almost  amount* 
ing  to  a  groan ;  conscious  as  he  was  how 
many  entertained  the  same  repugnance  as 
Lady  Emily. 

"But  her  Ladyship,  so  rigidly  just  to 
others,"  pursued  Lord  Arden,  "is  unaware 
that  her  own  children  stand  accountant  for  an 
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inherited  shame  of  a  deeper  dye  than  young 
Lambert's.  Her  husband,  a  violent  man  and 
mad  poHtician,  fell  in  a  duel — {^fortunately ; 
for,  had  he  survived,  he  would  have  been 
disgraced  for  life." 

"  Disgraced  ?— Sir  Walter  Wrottesley  ?" 

"  His  antagonist,  Colonel  Vavasor,  the  most 
amiable  and  peaceful  of  human  beings,  was 
forced  into  the  duel,  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses, by  conduct  the  most  ungentlemanly,  and 
slanders  the  most  groundless  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Walter,  who — a  crack  shot  in  those  days  when 
a  pistol  was  the  last  argument  of  the  politician, 
as  cannon  are  said  to  be  the  ultimo  ratio  of 
kings, — had  long  been  considered  a  mere 
bully,  both  on  the  hustings  and  in  the  House." 

"  I  must  own  I  have  heard  my  father  de- 
scribe him  as  an  inveterate  fire-eater/' 

"  At  the  moment  of  his  death,  however,  his 
family  were  less  impartial ;  and  foreseeing, 
from  the  reports  in  circulation  immediately 
after  the   meeting,  that  my    friend  Vavasor 

VOL.  IIT.  X 
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was  to  become  the  object  of  a  vindictive  prose- 
cution, I  and  his  brother,  Sir  John  Vavasor, 
drew  up  a  statement  of  the  case,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  wounded  man,  in  presence  of 
his  medical  attendants,  at  the  inn  where  he 
was  lying.  And  with  the  fear  of  death  and 
judgment  before  his  eyes,  he  signed  it,  though 
it  contained  the  most  ample  confession  of  facts 
so  heinous,  that  I  should  be  sorry  now  to 
recapitulate  them." 

"  And  all  this  was  known  to  Lady  Emily  ?'* 
"  No. — Sir  Walter  made  it  his  request  that 
his  wife  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  his 
guilt;  but  he  generously  and  gratuitously 
stated  to  his  assembled  family,  that,  from  first 
to  last,  in  his  quarrel  with  Vavasor,  he  had 
been  the  sole  aggressor." 

"  Generously  ? — A  mere  act  of  atonement  !" 

"  Yet  for  the   part   I   took   in  this   duel, 

Bernard,  has  Lady   Emily  conceived    against 

me  and  mine  so  wicked  a  hatred  !     The  Zack 

Lambert  affair  is  a  mere  pretext.     Her  oppo- 
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sition  began  before  she  was  even  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances." 

"You  intend,  then,  to  remit  to  her  the 
confession  of  her  dying  husband  ?" 

"  Reluctantly ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  Althy 
and  Walter,  the  sacrifice  must  be  made.  That 
I  have  shown  no  indecent  haste  to  betray  the 
misdeeds  of  the  dead,  the  unbroken  seal  of 
the  packet  before  you  sufficiently  attests. 
No  human  being  has  ever  read  a  line  of  the 
document.  But  the  surgeon  who  witnessed 
it  is  not  only  still  living,  but,  most  fortunately, 
still  consulted  and  confided  in  by  Lady  Emily." 

"  By  Jove,  I  see  land  !"  cried  Lord  Bernard, 
starting  up.  "  Take  my  word  for  it,  'twill  be  a 
marriage  after  all.  Lady  Emily,  who  attaches 
so  much  higher  a  value  to  reputation  than  con- 
duct, will  shrink  from  the  dread  of  retribution  : 
for  naturally,  if  she  publishes  the  dishonour  of 
one  of  my  uncles,  /retaliate  on  the  other." 

"  No,  Bernard,  fio  retaliation  ! — Let  us  leave 
the  verdict  with  her  conscience."  . 

X  2 
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"  Too  slow  a  process  by  half ! — Lady  Emily's 
conscience  is  deposited  in  the  hands  of  her 
Puseyite  Pope ;  and  on  every  nnusual  contin- 
gency, she  writes,  to  beg  the  favour  of  a  small 
remittance,  per  registered  letter.  Let  me  go 
to  her  on  your  account." 

"  She  would  probably  give  way  to  better  im- 
pulses, if  left  to  herself. — Secretive  natures" — 

"Well,  settle  it  in  your  own  way,"interrupted 
Lord  Bernard.  "  Only  if  I  am  to  write  to  her 
in  your  name,  you  must  make  haste.  !For  I 
suspect  that  Lady  Arden  and  Althy  will  not 
allow  us  much  time  for  confabulation." 

And  so  right  was  his  conjecture,  that  he 
had  scarcely  placed  Lord  Arden's  seal  on  the 
envelope  which  contained  not  only  the  packet 
of  "  Wrottesley  papers,"  but  a  few  strong 
lines  addressed  to  Lady  Emily,  reminding  her 
of  the  forbearance  shown  towards  the  memory 
of  her  husband,  and  proving  to  her  how  much 
it  became  his  survivors  to*  "judge  not,  lest 
they  should  be  judged,"  when  the  Countess 
and  her  daughter  made  their  appearance. 
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"And  what  is  to  become  of  you,  Ber- 
nard, when  your  business  in  town  is  com- 
pleted ?"  inquired  Lord  Arden,  perceiving  that 
he  was  preparing  to  fulfil  the  commission  he 
had  undertaken  of  posting  the  letter. 

"Everything  that  is  pleasantest  in  the 
world,  my  dear  uncle.  In  the  first  place, 
proceed  to  Heronhurst ;  to  have  it  thoroughly 
purified  after  being  defiled  by  the  presence  of 
the  rabble,  and  made  ready  to  receive  its  dear 
little  mistress.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the 
first  act  of  my  father-in-law,  after  the  solvency 
of  his  affairs  w^as  fully  established,  was  to  re- 
execute  the  conveyance  of  the  property  to  our 
trustees ;  upon  which,  my  noble  governor, 
having  no  further  pretext  for  shabbiness,  was 
forced  to  book  up.  Yes,  my  debts  are  paid  to 
the  last  farthing,  and  I  have  taken  a  new  lease 
of  my  life." 

"  But  will  scarcelv  more  than  two  thousand 
a-year  enable  you  to  keep  up  a  place  so  con- 
siderable as  Heronhurst  ?"  inquired  Lady 
Arden. 
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"  Certainly  not,  according  to  the  '  keeping- 
up '  system  which  is  one  of  the  ruinous 
hobbies  of  the  day : — gardens  to  be  weeded, 
mown,  and  rolled,  till  they  resemble  a  Chinese 
toy ;  stables  to  be  pohshed  off  like  racing- 
stables  ;  cellars  to  be  filled  like  those  of  Lu- 
cullus  !  But,  by  taking  the  business  of  life  in 
a  simple,  homely  way,  I  suspect  we  should  be 
happier  in  a  roughshod  home  of  our  own,  than 
in  a  small  hired  house,  more  accordant  with 
our  means." 

"  At  all  events,  you  mean  to  make  the 
trial  ?"  said  Lady  Althea. — "  How  sorry  I 
should  have  been  had  you  been  forced  to  part 
with  dear,  dear  Heronhurst !" — 

The  tremulousness  of  her  voice  in  uttering 
these  words  was  readily  attributed  by  her 
mother  to  certain  iove-passages  with  which 
the  conservatory,  immortalised  by  the  Illus- 
trated News,  was  only  too  closely  connected. 

"  Barbe  and  the  boy  will  join  me  there  in  a 
week,"  said  Lord  Bernard,  absorbed  in  pursuits 
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of  his  own.  "Immediately  afterwards,  Charlotte 
Brooke,  who  is  in  Ireland  on  a  visit  to  her 
husband's  relations,  will  spend  a  month  or  two 
with  us ;  while  the  revolution  at  Naples,  which 
she  left  as  hot  as  Vesuvius,  is  growing  cool." 

"  I  am  told  that  Lord  and  Lady  Ullesmere 
do  not  return  this  year  to  Mapleford?"  in- 
quired Lord  Arden,  somewhat  anxiously. 

"  No,  thank  goodness, — for  my  resentment 
of  their  conduct  towards  us  at  the  time  of 
Barneson's  reverses,  stands  quite  as  much  in 
need  of  cooling  as  the  Neapolitan  insurrection. 
But  Althy,  dear,  since  you  plead  guilty  to  a 
partiality  for  Heronhurst,  why  not  say  a  word 
to  Lord  Arden  in  its  favour  and  ours  ?  He 
has  just  been  owning  that  he  has  the  sanction 
of  his  doctors  to  leave  town,  and  that  he  is 
detained  only  by  an  invalid's  reluctance  to 
confront  the  cares  and  representation  insepa- 
rable from  so  stately  a  home." 

(The  family-vault  and  marble  cherubim,  and 
the  daily  visits  and  prying  face  of  the  heir- 
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presumptive  installed  at  the  Manor  House, 
had  no  need  to  be  expressed  among  the  motives 
of  his  lordship's  repugnance  to  Arden  Hall.) 

"  Persuade  him,  therefore,  to  form  part  of 
our  family  group  at  Heronhurst,  and  nothing 
will  be  wanting  to  our  happiness,"  continued 
Lord  Bernard  Vere.  "  He  shall  have  the 
green  bed-room  and  dressing-room  opening  to 
the  flower-garden,  which  poor  Walter  Wrot- 
tesley  used  to  call  the  humming-bird's  nest, — 
a  Bath  chair,  that  cuts  along  like  the  Comus, 
— and  partridge-panada,  such  as  nobody  but 
Bowen's  wife  knows  how  to  manufacture. 
Aren't  you  tempted,  my  dear  Lord  ?"  returned 
he,  turning  his  good-humoured  face  and  spark- 
ling eyes  towards  the  Earl.  "  And  as  soon  as 
you  are  strong  enough,  Barbe  shall  drive  you 
in  her  pony-trap  to  Allonby ;  where  you  will 
be  able  to  overlook  your  sea-wall,  and  all  the 
other  improvements  you  are  meditating." 

This  last  promise,  or  rather  threat,  some- 
what endangered  the  success  of  his  petition  j 
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for  Lady  Arden  was  not  likely  to  display 
much  eagerness  for  a  scheme  so  painfully  con- 
nected with  her  interests.  Besides,  she  really 
entertained  a  desire,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  her  marriage,  to  stroll  once  more  along 
the  gravel-walk  under  the  wall  of  the  old 
orchard  at  Arden ;  if  no  longer  bright  with 
flowers,  at  least  fragrant  with  fruit. 

The  Earl,  however,  seemed  charmed  with 
Lord  Bernard's  proposal.  Many  years  had 
elapsed  since  he  visited  Allonby.  The  se^ 
breezes  of  the  valley  of  the  Lede,  might  pos- 
sibly prove  a  restorative.  —  "  When  Barbara 
was  completely  settled  at  home,"  he  said, 
"  she  must  write  and  summon  them.  By  that 
time,"  he  added  in  a  lower  voice,  intended 
only  for  the  ear  of  Lord  Bernard, — "  he  might 
have  received  letters  hkely  to  perfect  the 
happiness  of  his  visit  to  Heronhurst." 
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CONCLUSION. 

Happy,  thrice  happy  was  the  circle  which, 
when  the  rich  bright  plenitude  of  Autumn 
reached  its  prime,  assembled  within  the  reno- 
vated walls  of  Heronhurst.  Lady  Charlotte 
Brooke  and  the  Ardens  had  redeemed  their 
promise ;  and  Barbara  was  once  more  sur- 
rounded by  loving  hearts  and  happy  faces. 

It  was  astonishing  how  many  affectionate 
letters  from  less  valued  kinsfolk  and  acquaint- 
ance now  poured  in  upon  the  Veres.  Mrs. 
Knowles  wrote  to  inform  them  that  she  was 
about  to  pay  a  long-promised  visit  to  Weald 
Forest,  and  should  take  the  earliest  opportu- 
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nity  of  expressing  in  person  to  her  dear  niece 
"the  heartfelt  satisfaction  with  which  she 
had  heard  of  the  cessation  of  the  cruel  panic 
caused  at  the  Bracknell  Works  by  the  roguery 
of  Terrier  ;  which,  though  it  proved  to  be  07ily 
panic,  had,  she  could  assure  her  dear  Lady  Ber- 
nard, given  her  many  an  anxious  day,  and 
sleepless  night ;  so  tender  was  her  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  her  only  and  most  beloved 
brother." 

From  the  aunt  as  yet  unknown,  came  a 
still  warmer  communication  ;  entreating  that, 
since  she  saw  Lord  Bernard  Vere's  name 
inscribed  in  the  list  of  members  of  the 
R.  Y.  C,  her  ladyship  and  his  lordship,  should 
they  ever  cross  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  would 
make  Flowerdale  Villa,  Bishopstoke,  their 
sleeping  place,  or  at  least  stop  there  for  lun- 
cheon. "  She  would  endeavour  to  obtain  for 
Lord  and  Lady  Bernard  Vere  a  ticket  to  view 
the  Dean's  garden, — the  grand  show  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Mrs.  Wells,  with  her  "  best 
respects,"  assured  her  niece  how  glad  she   was 
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to  find  her  brother's  business  was  comfortable 
again ;  which,  had  she  known,  she  should  not 
have  thought  of  applying  to  the  Marquis  of 
Ullesmere  for  assistance.  But  hoped  for  ''  a 
continuance  of  all  favours." 

Lord  Bernard,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in- 
formed by  a  cool  note  from  Ralph  Stroud 
(savouring  strongly  of  Latakia,)  that,  **  as 
Mapleford  was  shut  up,  he  should  drop  in  at 
Heronhurst  for  a  few  days  when  covert-shoot- 
ing begun  f  while  a  host  of  other  acquaint- 
ances, who,  as  mere  acquaintances,  have  not 
been  crowded  into  these  pages,  despatched 
pleasant,  plausible,  hypocritical  bulletins  of 
selfishness  and  shabbiness,  with  a  view  to  re^ 
cement  a  profitable  intimacy  with  those  who 
had  once  more  "  saxpence  under  their  thumb." 

Lord  Bernard,  who,  accustomed  to  run  in 
the  groove  of  the  century,  made  it  his  philo- 
sophy to 

Doff  the  world  aside  and  let  it  pass, 

received  these  demonstrations  for  what  they 
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were  worth ;  ^.  e.  an  exchange  of  glass-beads 
and  arrow-heads  among  savages,  on  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace. 

But  even  with  the  charitable  view  of  what 
is  called  "  making  every  thing  pleasant,"  he 
would  not  hear  of  accepting  the  olive-branch 
held  forth  by  Weald  Forest.  The  Herberts 
had  proved  more  than  hollow-hearted,  more 
than  interested ;  they  had  been  actively  and 
injuriously  malicious.  The  Lambkins  and 
their  brothers  had  bit  and  hung  on,  like  bad- 
gers. It  was  easy  to  prove  that  from  Mrs. 
Herbert  had  emanated  those  evil  reports  of 
the  Lambert  family,  which  had  frustrated 
the  marriage  of  Lady  Althea ;  and  at  every 
turn,  he  and  his  wife,  after  their  reinstalment, 
were  met  by  rumours  and  exaggerations  to 
their  detriment,  which  had  been  industriously 
circulated  by  the  smiling  m aligners  of  Weald. 

It  was  resolved,  therefore,  in  convocation  at 
Heronhurst,  that  their  sentence  of  permanent 
exclusion  should  be  confirmed.     W^hen  met 
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elsewhere,  they  were  to  be  recognised  by  a 
bow  so  distant  as  to  prevent  nearer  approach, 
but  too  courteous  to  admit  of  any  attempt  at 
an  explanation.  Mrs.  Knowles,  tardily  re- 
invited  as  a  medium  of  communication  with 
Heronhurst,  was  henceforward  to  be  recog- 
nised only  as  one  of  the  Herberts. 

The  life  led  by  the  two  happy  families  was 
almost  too  pleasant  to  stand  in  need  of  change. 
Yet  several  agreeable  surprises  were  in  store 
for  them.  When  Barbara  fulfilled  her  hus- 
band's promise,  that  she  would  drive  Lord 
Arden  in  her  pony-trap  to  Allonby  Priory,  the 
Earl  insisted,  with  a  sportive  affectation  of 
gallantry,  that  the  rest  of  the  party  should 
remain  at  home. 

"  Bernard  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  jealous," 
said  he,  "of  your  tete-a-tete  with  your  palsied 
old  uncle." 

But  on  reaching  the  old  mill-dam  on  the 
Lede,  Lady  Bernard  soon  discerned  the  motive 
of  the  arrangement.      Some  forty  workmen 
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were  employed  in  filling  up  the  moat,  and 
surrounding  the  venerable  Priory  with  shrub- 
beries and  gardens ;  an  improvement  calculated 
to  convert  it  into  one  of  the  pleasantest  abodes 
in  the  county.  That  ominous  thunder-storm 
seemed  to  have  brought  luck  to  the  grim  old 
tower ! — 

Overset  by  nervous  emotion  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  the  aged  portress  shed  tor- 
rents of  tears  on  perceiving  that  the  "  Yarl " 
was  too  infirm  to  alight  from  even  that  low 
phaeton,  to  inspect  the  new  arrangements 
which,  in  compliance  with  his  orders,  had 
been  made  in  the  house  : — the  new  furniture, 
and  carpets,  and  fireplaces  sent  down  from 
town, — the  bookcases  and  billiard-table, — 
plain  and  simple,  and  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  character  of  the  building. 

At  his  request,  Barbara  supplied  his  place  ; 
— rejoicing  in  all  she  saw,  and  all  she  anti- 
cipated. 

"  Will  she  like  it,  do  you  think  ?"  was  Lord 
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Arden's  eager  inquiry,  when  she  came  bound- 
ing back  almost  as  gaily  as  Lady  Althea  had  for- 
merly done,  through  the  ivy-crowned  gateway. 

"  She  must  be,  indeed,  fastidious  if  she  did 
not  1"  replied  Lady  Bernard.  "  And  Althy,  too, 
will  be  charmed  with  it.  She  took  a  fancy  to 
the  old  place  even  at  first  sight.  And  you^ 
too,  will  be  happy  here,  my  dear  uncle,"  she 
added,  as  she  resumed  the  reins  to  depart, — 
kindly  nodding  her  acknowledgments  to  the 
curtsies  of  the  gratified  old  lady,  who  had 
been  holding  the  heads  of  her  ponies ;  "  for  I 
interpret  a  mechanical  sofa  and  Merlin's  chair, 
which  I  espied  in  the  ancient  hall,  into  a  hint 
that  you  are  all  coming  to  spend  the  winter 
at  Allonby.'' 

"  If  Lady  Arden  and  my  daughter  do  not 
object,"  said  he,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  proud 
of  his  conversion  to  domestic  pleasures.  "  My 
physicians  are  of  opinion  that  Arden  Hall  is 
too  cold  for  me."  (He  never  thought  of  the 
cherubim    and   Fleecy   without    a   shudder!) 
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"  And  change  of  scene  and  climate  will  pro- 
bably be  an  advantage/* 

Welcome  news  for  Barbara ;  who  had  been 
fearing  that,  with  Mapleford  empty  and  Weald 
under  an  interdict,  Bernard  might  find  his  home 
less  cheerful  than  of  old.  Even  for  herself,  in- 
deed, Heronhurst  had  been  deprived,  by  recent 
events,  of  a  considerable  portion  of  its  charm. 

On  arriving  there  after  their  pleasant  drive, 
another  agreeable  surprise  awaited  them.  In 
the  hall,  nearly  on  the  same  spot  and  in  the 
same  awkward  attitude  she  had  found  him  on 
returning  from  AUonby,  two  years  before,  stood 
a  travel-stained  man,  with  a  face  as  brown, 
and  beard  as  black,  as  a  dervise's ;  in  whom  it 
required  at  least  a  second  glance  to  recognise 
Sir  Walter  Wrottesley. 

"  May  I  inquire  what  brings  you  here.  Sir 
Walter  ?"  was  her  first  not  very  hospitable 
salutation, — for  the  lost  cheerfulness  of  her 
dear  cousin  were  not  easily  to  be  forgiven. 

"  An  invitation  from  my  mother,"  he  rephed, 
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peremptorily  insisting  on  being  shaken  by  the 
hand.  "  I  did  not  choose  to  wait,  dear  Lady 
Bernard,  for  yours.  I  am  much  too  full  of  joy 
not  to  break  down  every  possible  barrier  of  de- 
corum that  stands  between  me  and  happiness." 
There  is  something  sympathetic  in  the 
aspect  of  a  face  so  radiant  as  Wrottesley's  at 
that  moment ;  and  when  he  added  that  all  he 
would  further  ask  of  her  was  to  present  him 
to  Lord  Arden,  who,  having  regained  his 
crutches,  was  now  hobbling  into  the  hall,  she 
executed  the  task  without  much  visible  re- 
luctance. 

"  I  need  scarcely  say,"  faltered  the  young 
traveller,  to  the  "  Yarl,"  as  soon  as  they  were 
out  of  hearing  of  the  servants,  "  that  I  am  here 
to  sue  for  pardon,  and  more  than  pardon. — The 
happiness  of  my  future  hfe  rests  solely  with 
your  daughter.  God  grant  that  neither  she 
nor  her  parents  may  decide  that  I  am  likely 
to  prove  the  worse  husband  for  having  been 
too  dutiful  a  son." 
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With  Lady  Althea,  Lord  Arden  wisely  left 
the  decision  of  the  case.  To  her,  Sir  Walter 
was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Lady  Emily? 
soliciting  rather  than  accepting  her  for  a 
daughter-in-law  :  —  to  the  Earl,  of  a  more 
confidential  epistle,  entreating  that  the  past 
might  be  forgiven  and  forgotten ;  and  that,  in 
ratification  of  the  event  which  she  trusted 
would  unite  the  two  families,  she  might  be  per- 
mitted to  destroy  the  "  Wrottesley  papers." 

That  the  consent  of  his  lordship  was  con- 
ceded a  little  more  stiffly  and  coldly  than  that 
of  his  daughter,  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
Thrown  off  her  guard  by  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  the  object  of  her  first  and  only 
attachment,  poor  Althy  exhibited,  in  that  first 
trying  moment,  a  want  of  dignity  highly  un- 
becoming the  namesake  and  descendant  of 
one  of  the  haughtiest  beauties  of  the  Court  of 
the  Stuarts.  She  suffered  herself  to  be  adored 
and  besought,  without  vouchsafing  any  severer 
rebuke  than  tears  ;  and  had  there  been  a  moss- 
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house  at  Heronhurst  as  propitious  as  the  one 
at  Weald  Forest,  would  probably  have  been 
wooed  and  won  within  four-and-twenty  hours 
of  the  arrival  of  that  well-bronzed  Oriental, 
who,  a  fortnight  before,  had  been  Tchibouque- 
ing  at  Grand  Cairo  ! — 

A  courtship  sanctioned  by  parents  on  both 
sides,  and  prospered  by  every  possible  com- 
patibility of  station,  fortune,  and  character, 
is  too  jog-trot  an  affair  to  engage  the  pen 
of  the  noveUst.  Comparative  happiness  is  a 
better  thing  to  write  about  than  superlative ; 
and  Claude  Lorraine  alone  is  gifted  to  depict 
a  noonday  landscape. 

The  first  anxiety  expressed  by  Barbara,  on 
learning  that  the  marriage  was  finally  settled, 
was  that  it  should  be  solemnised  at  Heron- 
hurst. 

"M^  wedding  took  place  at  Arden,  dear 
uncle,"  said  she  when  suppHcating  the  consent 
of  the  Earl.  ^*  You  owe  it  to  Sussex  that 
Althy's  should  be  celebrated  here.     I  want  a 
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few  pleasant  associations  to  reconcile  me  to  the 
place;  for,  between  its  unsatisfactory  neighbours, 
and  the  distance  from  Hardham,  I  have  grown 
terribly  out  of  conceit  with  my  old  home." 

"  Then  I  have  a  purchaser  for  it,  at  your 
service,  my  dear  child !"  replied  Lord  Arden. 
"  If  your  husband  and  trustees  will  consent,  a 
liberal  price  is  offered  for  Heronhurst  and  all 
that  it  contains." 

Lady  Bernard's  colour  rose  to  her  temples. 
But  though  it  was  for  joy  at  the  proposal,  for 
her  father's  sake,  she  scarcely  liked  that  the 
house  which  was  his  generous  gift,  should  pass 
altogether  out  of  the  family. 

"  My  excellent  maiden-aunts,"  resumed 
Lord  Arden,  "  who  have  taken  it  into  their 
head  that  Althy's  happy  marriage  is  the  result 
of  an  eloquent  letter  of  remonstrance  addressed 
by  them  to  Lady  Emily,  are  full  of  compunc- 
tion at  having  been  the  means  of  driving  their 
sanctified  old  friend  and  her  daughters  from 
Wrottesley  Hall." 
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"But  surely  she  always  promised  to  resign 
it  to  her  son  on  his  marriage  ?" 

"  Lady  Lucy  seems  to  entertain  an  opinion 
that  the  mother-in-law  had  better  remain  in 
Westmoreland— (" hadn't  she,  Leonora?")— 
and  the  young  couple  inhabit  a  house  of  their 
own — "  • 

"  Of  course — of  course — '* 

"And  as  she  and  her  sister,  Lady  Lucy 
writes  me  word,  had  from  the  first  intended 
to  increase  the  marriage  portion  of  their  dear 
sister  Cath'rine's  granddaughter,  by  a  gift  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  they  propose  that, 
as  Sir  Walter's  income  is  already  considerable, 
the  sum  should  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
a  residence,  either  in  town  or  country,  to  be 
settled  on  Althy  and  her  children." 

"  And  you  really  think  that  these  old 
ladies  would  be  inclined  to  purchase  Heron- 
hurst  ?"  cried  Barbara,  with  renovated  hopes. 

"  Both  the  old  ladies,  and  the  young  one. — 
In  London,  Althy  has  a  home  at  Arden  House. 
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— Here,  she  would  find  herself  at  a  pleasant 
distance  from  Allonby ;  and  Walter,  from 
Mapleford.  With  his  cousin,  the  future  Mar- 
quis, he  is  on  more  than  friendly  terms." 

"And  his  situation  as  regards  the  family 
is  far  pleasanter  than  ours,"  sighed  Lady 
Bernard,  who  could  not  truthfully  include  the 
vicinity  of  Mapleford  among  the  merits  of  the 
Heronhurst  estate. 

To  her  husband,  the  proposition,  when  se- 
riously discussed,  was  still  more  agreeable  than 
to  Barbara.  His  former  intimacy  with  the 
junior  branches  of  the  Herbert  family  ren- 
dered their  mutual  position,  as  near  neighbours, 
thoroughly  disagreeable.  But  while  Barbara 
was  thanking  him  with  tearful  eyes  for  the 
readiness  with  which  he  consented  to  her 
proposal,  that,  if  the  projected  sale  of  Heron- 
hurst could  be  accomplished,  he  would  rent, 
for  a  year  or  two,  "  some  place  in  Warwick- 
shire, within  reach  of  dear  papa,"  his  con- 
science reproved  him  that  he  had  not  courage 
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to  disclaim  in  the  concession  the  disinterested- 
ness she  imputed  to  him.  But  it  was  her  own 
fault !  As  a  foxhunter's  wife,  she  ought  to 
have  recollected  the  superior  merit  of  the  War- 
wickshire hounds  ;  and  that,  within  ten  miles 
of  Heronhurst,  they  had  nothing  but  harriers. 
To  Mark  Barneson,  meanwhile,  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  was  thoroughly  acceptable. 
He  had  begun  to  look  on  his  Paradise  Lost, 
as  a  spot  containing  the  germs  of  ruin  and 
disgrace  ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  know 
that  Barbara  was  to  be  disconnected  from  it. 
The  remnant  of  his  own  days  was  to  be  spent 
in  the  Mamre  appointed  unto  him  \  that,  like 
the  patriarch's,  his  head  might  rest  at  last,  in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah,  wherein  he  had  laid 
the  wife  of  his  youth ;  and  it  was  a  blessing 
to  know  that  his  child  and  grandchild  were 
coming  to  reside  within  a  distance  that  would 
enable  him  sometimes  to  look  upon  their 
faces.  For  of  his  past  infatuations,  that 
yearning  love   alone   remained.      Wholesome 
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industry  and  its  rewards  would  occupy  all 
the  energies  of  his  honest  mind.  But  his 
heart  pined  after  Barbara. 

Undated,  like  poor  Chrissy,  because  he 
found  himself  once  more  with  "saxpence 
under  his  thumb,"  he  never  contemplated  the 
renewed  prosperity  of  the  Bracknell  Works, 
without  repeating  to  himself,  though  in  an 
altered  sense,  the  words  of  Solon  to  Croesus, — 
"  If  any  man  come  that  hath  better  iron  than 
you,  he  will  become  master  of  all  this  gold." 

His  secret  investment,  his  dearest  treasure — 
and  no  man  could  understand  it  better  than 
Mark  Barneson — was  the  dutiful  attachment 
of  his  children. 

Penitent  and  pardoned,  Edward  had  has- 
tened to  England,  that  he  might  officiate  as 
best  man  at  the  nuptials  of  his  young  mess- 
mate  of  the  Comus  ;  and  the  fatted  calf  killed 
to  do  honour  to  the  Prodigal's  return,  helped 
to  *'  furnish  forth" — though  far  from  coldly, — 
"  the  marriage-tables  "  of  his  cousin  Althea. 
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As  Titian  and  Giorgione  used  to  enhance 
the  lily-white  complexions  of  their  nymphs 
by  placing  in  contrast  the  black  face  of  a 
Moorish  attendant,  it  would  be  easy  to  en- 
hance the  brightness  of  the  happy  family 
group, — loving,  beloved,  and  happy  as  they 
were  worthy, — by  describing  the  angry  scowl 
with  which  Weald  Torest  perused  in  the 
Lewes  Chronicle,  the  glowing  details  of  the 
wedding.  But  it  is  needless.  Not  a  jarring 
note  must  mar  the  harmony  of  such  a  finale. — 
Better  suppose  the  whole  world  to  be  as  happy 
and  contented  as  the  united  representatives  of 
— THE  Two  Aristocracies. 


THE   END. 
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